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Act today for better pay. Act today to break 
away from a low pay, no-future job. Act to get 
away from having to skimp, scrape to pay your 
bills. Mail coupon for my free 64-page book. It 
tells you how I will train you at home in your 
spare time to be a Radio Expert! about my train¬ 
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low in price with the announce¬ 
ment of Probak Junior—the remark- 
new double-edge razor blade. 
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Kidneys Cause 
Much Trouble 
Says Doctor 


Your blood circulates 4 times a minute through 9 mil¬ 
lion tiny, delicate tubes in your Kidneys which are endan¬ 
gered by drastic, irritating drugs, modern foods and 

-'1 exposure. Beware of Kidney dysfunc- 

from Night Rising, Leg Pains, Nervous¬ 
ness. Dizziness, Circles Under Eyes, 
Acidity, or Loss of Pep. 

Dr. Walter R. George, for many years 

ack, Fr< 

ing. Itching, Smarting, Burning, Pain¬ 
ful Joints, Rheumatic Pains, Headaches, 
and a generally run-down body. I am of 
the opinion that the prescription Cystex 
corrects such functional conditions. It 
aids in flushing poisons from the urinary 
tract, and in freeing the blood of re¬ 
tained toxins. Cystex deserves the in¬ 
dorsement of all doctors.” If you suffer 
Kidney and Bladder dysfi" 
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What will you be do 


ONE YEAR from 


today? 



Three hundred and sixty-five days from 
now — what ? 

Will you still be struggling along in 
the same old job at the same old salary 
— worried about the future — never 
quite able to make both ends meet? 

One year from today will you still be 
putting off your start toward success — 
thrilled with ambition one moment and 
then cold the next — delaying, waiting, 
fiddling away the precious hours that will 
never come again? 

Don’t do it, man — don’t do it. 

There is no greater tragedy in the 
world than that of a man who stays in 
the rut all his life, when with just a little 
effort he could advance. 

Make up your mind today that you’re 
going to train yourself to do some one 
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can do for you. 
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Rustlers’ Range 

Dusty Fenton Blazes a Flaming Trail of Six-Gun Justice 
as He Swaps Lead with Desperate Homhres of the 
Cowtowns for the Sake of the Crooked H Spread! 

A Triple-Action Complete Book-Length Novel 

By JAMES W. BOOTH 

Author of “Breed of the West,” “Mystery Trail,” etc. 


CHAPTER I 
Old Enemies and New 

USTY FENTON entered the 
Oasis Saloon in the town of 
Canyon shortly after noon. 
As the swinging doors clicked be¬ 


hind him and shut off the glaring 
sunlight of the outer world, he 
moved a little to the left of them 
and paused to let his eyes become ac¬ 
customed to the semi-darkness. 

In that instant he became aware of 
a sort of furtive hostility that seemed 
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Dusty Fenton 


to permeate the very air of the place. 
An abrupt hush fell over the siesta 
hour crowd, and an intangible some¬ 
thing ran electric through his sud¬ 
denly tense body. 

Ordinarily, being a stranger far 
removed from his home range, he 
would have gone directly to the long 
bar which occupied the length of the 
big square room at his left, bought 
himself a trail drink and asked the 
question which was the real cause of 
his entrance. But that veiled and 
furtive, threat held him motionless, 
picking out the details of the layout, 
scanning the faces that turned to¬ 
ward him for the remembered face 
of some enemy. 

H E found none. Most of the half- 
dozen tables that filled the bulk 
of the low ceilinged room were occu¬ 
pied. A scattering of men lounged 
along the bar itself. Stairs at the 
rear led to a balcony; an arched 
doorway beneath the balcony opened 
into what obviously was a gaming 
room. 

“Can’t be me they’re expectin’,” 
Dusty opined silently. Turning, he 
went to the bar, where a fat, bald- 
headed man with a button nose and 


small dull eyes came to take his or¬ 
der for bottled beer. 

When the bartender returned with 
the opened bottle and a glass, Dusty 
asked his question quietly. The dull 
eyes of the fat man widened, mot¬ 
tled crimson tinted his flabby jowls, 
and he turned abruptly without re¬ 
plying to beckon a man from one of 
the tables where a five handed poker 
game had been interrupted by 
Dusty’s entrance. 

T HIS man was tall, rawboned, angu¬ 
lar. He packed two guns in tied 
down holsters and walked with a sort 
of slinking swagger. The bartender 
muttered in his ear and he came to¬ 
ward Dusty immediately, his hawk- 
face bleak, his hard lips twisted in 
a sort of sneering grimace that might 
have been intended for a smile. 

Pausing at arm’s length, he stared 
down at the cowboy, whose lean and 
somewhat spidery body appeared un¬ 
dersized in comparison with h i s 
superior bulk. His voice was hard, 
rasping, arbitrary, and he offered 
nothing at all in the way of introduc¬ 
tion. 

“Lookin’ for the Crooked H, huh? 
Well, pilgrim, yuh shore showed 
rare judgment when yuh picked this 
place to ask questions about that out¬ 
fit! What’s yore business there?” 

Fenton’s greenish eyes narrowed a 
trifle, a second quiver of nervous ten¬ 
sion ran over him. There was thinly 
veiled threat in the overbearing man¬ 
ner of the hawk-faced hombre. 

It was a queer, a puzzling layout. 
Why had the fat bartender found it 
necessary to summon the gunman in¬ 
stead of advancing the simple infor¬ 
mation requested of him? All Dusty 
wanted was the route and the dis¬ 
tance to the Crooked H ranch. 

“Personal business, friend,” he said 
quietly. “Soon as I find out which 
way an’ how far to ride, I’ll get about 
it.” 

Hawk-face laughed. “Shore! But 
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first off, runt, yuh’ll talk right out, 
free an’ easy. Sabe?” 

Dusty shook his head slowly. All 
tautness went out of his wiry body 
and a kind of greenish light glinted 
between the narrowed lids of his 
eyes. 

“No,” he drawled. “I ain’t shore I 
do, Big-an’-Ugly!” 

The taller man stopped laughing. 
The bartender moved hastily toward 
the farther end of the bar. Tension 
tightened sharply over the spectators 
and all at once the silence in the 
saloon was grimly ominous. 

“I’ll explain real simple,” stated 
Hawk-face. 

. He moved forward a half step, 
jabbed a long forefinger at Dusty’s 
chest, just below the knotted ends of 
the smaller man’s faded neck-cloth. 

“My name is Menlo—Hoke Menlo. 
Bein’ a scrawny, sawed off, hammered 
down runt of a pilgrim, mebbe yuh 
ain’t read yore hist’ry books like yuh 
should, but there’s plenty wiser hom- 
bres will tell yuh when Hoke Menlo 
asks questions he gets straight an¬ 
swers—a heap pronto! I’m askin’ just 
once more—what’s yore business at 
the Crooked H?” 

Dusty’s eyelids pinched in at the 
corners. He had indeed heard of 
Hoke Menlo, knew the man’s reputa¬ 
tion as a gun-slinger and killer. He 
brushed aside the probing forefinger, 
looked at Menlo straight and hard. 

“An’ I’m tellin’ yuh once more, my 
business is personal.” 

T URNING toward the bar then, he 
reached for his half empty glass 
of beer. As his fingers closed about 
the glass, Menlo cursed viciously and 
grabbed his right arm near the shoul¬ 
der. Dusty’s spidery body, muscled 
with steel and rawhide, reacted with 
the swiftness of a suddenly released 
spring. 

The beer swished into Menlo’s face, 
the glass followed. A jolting knee 
caught the gunman in the groin. 



Mark Breen 


doubled him forward into an upcom¬ 
ing right fist, small but rock hard, 
that smacked full against his chin. 

Then Fenton was across the room, 
with his back against the solid wall. 
He was. crouching, hands cupped 
above the handles of his own two 
guns, before the spectators recovered 
from their astonishment. 

T HERE was a concerted forward 
rush by three hard faced men at 
the far end of the bar, a scrambling 
dive for cover on the part of the four 
men who sat about the table littered 
with cards and poker chips. Dusty’s 
voice cracked sharply. 

“Hold it!” 

The small door of a room off the 
balcony opened quietly, but no one 
noticed. The three men abruptly 
halted their forward rush. All eyes 
were upon the wiry, shabbily clad, 
dust covered cowboy and Hoke Men¬ 
lo. The gunman, having landed in a 
sitting position with a jar that shook 
the place, clawed back to his feet, 
mouthing lurid oaths, blood and beer 
dripping from his distorted face. He 
dragged his shirt sleeves across his 
eyes, sighted Dusty, crouched. 
“Yuh measly flea-bite, I’ll send yuh 
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to the devil! Drag iron, or by—” 

“Hoke! No gunplay, yuh fool!” 

The cold, curt voice cut above the 
killer’s mutter like an edged tool. 
Dusty, tense and ready, saw Menlo 
freeze, hands no more than an inch 
from the handles of his guns. A 
shivering sigh passed over the room. 
Menlo shuddered, straightened. Again 
the cold voice slit through the si¬ 
lence. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” 

D USTY’S head turned so that his 
glance included the tall man who 
stood at the top of the balcony stairs, 
while at the same time he did not 
for an instant lose sight of Menlo. 

“Meanin’ is this sidewinder come 
near gettin’ a free one-way ticket 
to the devil!” he snapped. “What 
kinda town is this anyhow, that a 
peaceable traveler can’t buy a drink 
an’ ask directions without gettin’ 
braced by some two-bit gun-slinger?” 

“Yuh lousy runt!” Menlo’s wrath¬ 
ful snarl rose to almost a scream. 
“I’ll show yuh—” 

“Hoke! Haul in, I say! I’ll have 
no shootin’ here!” 

Again the cool, edged voice stilled 
the gunman’s snarl. Something in 


the quality of that cold voice im¬ 
pressed Dusty. When Menlo lurched 
around to face the bar, he eased his 
own rigid pose somewhat to give 
fuller heed to the tall man in black 
broadcloth and immaculate white 
linen, now descending the stairs. 

His first really distinct glimpse of 
the handsome, firmly chiseled fea¬ 
tures of this man, caused a shock of 
astonishment to travel over him. He 
stared as if at an apparition. Of all 
men in the world, this was the last 
one he’d thought to find here in Can¬ 
yon, halting gunplay between himself 
and a renowned killer such as Hoke 
Menlo! 

“Breen!” he Inuttered, wonderinely. 
“Mark Breen!” 

Across the length of the room their 
eyes met in a level look, grim and 
unsmiling. Moving on deliberately, 
Breen advanced halfway across the 
intervening space. He was unarmed 
and took pains to make it evident. 
His firm full lips curved in a slightly 
ironic smile. 

“You seem surprised, Fenton. But 
don’t misjudge appearances. It wasn’t 
you I was thinkin’ about when I 
called a halt on this—ah—argument. 

I don’t want Hoke disabled. There 
are other things right now consider¬ 
ably more important than even you, 
my friend!” 

D USTY was not disposed to take 
too much for granted where 
Mark Breen was concerted. He re¬ 
laxed nothing of his alertness, eased 
but little the tension that lay upon 
his nerves and muscles. 

Three times before, at widely sep¬ 
arated points in the cow country, 
their trails had crossed. The enmity 
between them was one of those in¬ 
evitable things, based upon the in¬ 
herent antagonism of their charac¬ 
ters; intuitive, deep seated, deadly. 
At their last meeting, Breen had 
vowed that if ever they faced each 
other again one of them would die. 
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Yet now, with the odds definitely in 
his favor, he chose to temporize. 

Dusty wondered why. He wondered 
also about a number of other things, 
including his brother’s place in the 
jigSaw puzzle. 

“You’d shorely play the main 
chance, Mark,” he asserted tartly. 
“Yore pal with the loose ideas about 
questions better wear hobbles on his 
tongue an’ temper.” 

Breen nodded, still with that chill, 
sarcastic smile. 

“Hoke is impetuous. But yuh must 
admit it’s sort of strange for yuh to 
pick my place to come for informa¬ 
tion !” 

Dusty blinked. 

“Huh!” he grunted. “Yore place! 
Well, that’s news!” 

Menlo wheeled suddenly, his hawk- 
face vicious. 

“The runt asked the way to the 
Crooked H, Mark. When I asked 
his business, he got ornery. I ain’t 
forgettin’—” 

“Let it lay,” said Breen sharply. 
“Yo’re fast, but don’t get the idea 
there ain’t men that’s faster. Like¬ 
wise there’ll be no gunplay in the 
Oasis without the gent that starts it 
answers to me personal!” 

F ENTON caught the speculative 
glint in Breen’s flashing black 
eyes. 

“The Crooked H, eh? So!” Mark 
Breen drawled. “Fenton! Mostly I 
think of yuh as a flea I’ll one day 
set my foot upon, but yore name is 
Fenton. So is the name of the new 
foreman at the Crooked H! That’s 
what brings yuh here, eh? Yuh’ve 
come to yore brother’s weddin’!” 

Suddenly he tipped back his head 
and went into a paroxysm of silent 
laughter. Then, entirely sober and 
decidedly grim, he stared hard at the 
astonished cowboy. 

“That’s the way of it, eh?” 

Dusty barked at him like an irate 
terrier. “Do I have to tell every 



Hoke Menlo 


skunk in this rotten town that my 
business at the Crooked H is per¬ 
sonal ?” 

Mark Breen’s tall body stiffened 
with a jerk. His handsome face went 
dead white, and a kind of yellow 
flame seemed to shoot from his dark 
eyes. 

“Why, yuh—” 

His harsh voice was drowned in a 
throaty bellow from Hoke Menlo. 
The gunman swayed forward, shoul¬ 
ders hunched, head thrust out. With 
the speed of light his right hand 
dipped and rose. 

The deafening roar of a gunshot 
blasted through the room, belched 
out and shattered the siesta quiet of 
the town with its rolling echoes. 
Menlo spun half around, bellowed 
again with pain as he grabbed for 
his wrist with his left hand. His 
gun smacked into the side of the bar, 
jolted to the floor. 

“Freeze, yuh sidewinders!”snapped 
Dusty Fenton. 

Smoke dribbled from the black 
muzzle of the gun which swung 
sharply upon Mark Breen. Like 
magic a second gun appeared in his 
left hand and circled to check any 
potential hostility elsewhere. Three 
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slow seconds ticked past. Bootheels 
thumped along the plank sidewalk 
outside the swinging doors of the 
saloon. 

“Hoke, yuh dumb fool, I told yuh 
to keep yore iron covered!” Mark 
Breen said sharply. “Fenton, I’m 
tellin’ yuh—” 

The double doors flung inward vio¬ 
lently. A heavy set, grey haired man 
with a gun in his hand and a badge 
pinned to his unbuttoned vest, burst 
through them. 

“Drop them guns, young feller! 
What in tarnation goes on here, 
Breen?” 

CHAPTER II 
Rustlers 

yfr^USTY dropped his guns 

/1 K\ J into their holsters. 
/$- { yfy Standing with his back 
I against the solid wall, he 

I k i. continued to watch Breen 

W/mjmiM and the other occupants 
\WfBMr of the saloon with un- 
broken alertness. Un¬ 
familiar with Canyon’s politics, he 
didn’t know what the officer might 
do under the circumstances. 

“I’ll tell yuh what’s goin’ on here,” 
he stated, before Breen could say a 
word. “Me, I’m askin’ directions to 
the Crooked H when right away that 
ugly-mug yonder gets, tough an’ a 
heap too curious. I might of plugged 
him permanent, but I only cut him 
loose of his gun. Reckon a man has 
a right to defend hisself, Sheriff!” 

To his surprise Mark Breen 
promply supported his statement. 
“That’s correct, Forbes. No damage 
done. I reckon Hoke’s been drink- 
in’. Fenton simply defended himself.” 

The grey haired sheriff blinked, 
holstered his own gun, rubbed his 
chin and glanced from Breen to 
Menlo, then turned a pair of pene¬ 
trating grey eyes upon Dusty. After 
a moment, Forbes nodded. 

“You’d be Cliff Fenton’s brother, 


I judge. Well, son, I reckon yuh 
better drift. Follow the stage road 
west to the first fork, then south. 
It’s about fourteen miles.” 

He moved in from the doors as he 
spoke, a solid bulk of a man, rugged 
and substantial, with something gran¬ 
ite-like about him. Dusty shot a 
swift glance at Mark Breen, returned 
Hoke Menlo’s scowl with a grin, 
stepped behind the big sheriff and 
so out onto the sun-baked plank side¬ 
walk. 

Beneath the wooden awning of a 
store two doors west he paused to 
build a smoke. His greenish eyes 
were moody with thought as they 
glanced along the almost deserted 
street, where whirling sand devils 
marched in endless and meaningless 
processions, and the desert wind 
blew gustily. 

“Shore is a queer layout,” he mut¬ 
tered. 

Cupping the flame of a match, he 
exhaled twin plumes of smoke, his 
alert mind clicking swiftly. Breen 
was a dangerous man; keen, clever, 
ruthless and utterly lacking in 
scruples. A born crook, but a mas¬ 
ter crook. 

^TTIS trail along the Border had 

-LJ- more kinks in it than the 
squirmin’ progress of a sidewinder. 
He hates me. Why didn’t he have me 
gunned when I was in his joint? 
Somethin’ big is roastin’ on the fire. 
Has he got his hand out for the 
Crooked H? What’s his standin’ here 
in Canyon?” 

A veritable flood of questions 
surged through Fenton’s mind. But 
the situation boiled down to a fairly 
simple proposition. 

If his coming here would mean 
danger to his brother, the thing to do 
was to turn back and not ride to the 
Crooked H, where Cliff had recently 
become foreman and was scheduled 
within a week to marry the daughter 
of the owner. But on the other 
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Again Dusty Hied, and the man went out of the saddle as if jerked by 




hand, if Breen was conspiring against 
the Crooked H and Cliff, Dusty’s 
guns might come in handy. 

“What I’ve got to do pronto is 
have a straight talk with ol’ Cliff,” 
he decided. 

Stepping down into the dust of the 
street, he tightened the cinch on his 
blue roan horse, mounted and rode 
west out of town. 

From time to time as he rode he 
pulled up on high ground to scan 
the back trail, but failed to discover 
any sign of pursuit. He hardly ex¬ 
pected it, but the habit of alertness 
was fixed upon him. 

This was a rough country—foot¬ 


hills, arroyos, black walled canyons, 
interspersed at frequent intervals 
with small, pleasant parks where lush 
grass grew and stock grazed con¬ 
tentedly. There was enough water, 
and occasional clumps of junipers 
and oaks gave shade. As a cowman, 
Dusty found much that was attrac¬ 
tive. He understood how his brother 
would have been drawn and held 
here, quite apart from the fact that 
Cliff had fallen in love with Mary 
Harkness. 

It was late in the afternoon when, 
following the trail along a dry water¬ 
course at the bottom of a deep, sheer 
gorge, he rode around an elbow bend 
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and saw, some twenty yards ahead 
of him, a group of riders. 

Beyond the riders was a small herd 
of steers. 

Something about the scene jarred 
him, started the familiar trouble- 
alarm to jangling in his brain. He 
reined in abruptly, eyes narrowed, 
lips tight. Two more horsemen were 
beyond the steers. The five who were 
nearer him were grouped peculiarly 
—four closely bunched around one, 
who was mounted on a small pinto 
pony. 

Dusty was sighted instantly, and 
one of the five pulled away from 
the others, and came jogging toward 
him. 

This was a big man, wide and of 
powerful build, mounted on a huge 
grey horse. Dusty dropped knotted 
reins across his saddle horn, sat at 
ease, thumbs hooked in his gunbelt, 
greenish eyes slitted and watchful. 
The big rider came on, right hand 
held low, arm stiff. His face was a 
square and red and stubbled with red 
beard, and the eyes beneath the tilted 
hat brim were frosty. 

“Who are yuh?” he demanded 
roughly. “Yuh better pull around 
an’ head outa here. This here is a 
private trail. Yo’re trespassin’.” 

“-VTOW ain’t that somethin’!” 

-i-N drawled Dusty. His lips curled 
in a tight grin. “I’m obliged for the 
information, amigo. But just who are 
yuh, while we’re discussin’ things in 
gen’ral ?” 

“None of yore business!” snarled 
the red faced man. “I’m tellin’ yuh 
to git—or else—” 

His awkwardly held right arm 
crooked at the elbow. But even as 
the long barrel of a bared gun rose 
above the neck of his horse his jaw 
dropped and the leveling action 
halted abruptly as he found himself 
staring into the black round muzzle 
of the weapon which seemed to have 
materialized out of thin air and 


leaped into the spidery cowboy’s 
steady hand. 

“Or else?” queried Dusty softly. 
The red faced hombre’s sagging 
jaw closed slowly. Behind him there 
was a sudden shrill cry, as the rider 
of the pinto pony broke momentarily 
away from the three men who 
bunched about him. 

“Help, cowboy! These skunks 
are—” 

S TARTLED, Dusty’s glance shift¬ 
ed ; in that split second Red-face 
made his play. The roar of the two 
shots sounded almost as one. The 
brim of Dusty's hat jerked as he 
ducked forward over the shoulder of 
his horse. The bullet from his gun 
smashed into the other man’s shoul¬ 
der, almost hurled him from the sad¬ 
dle. And even as the echoes caught 
the blasting sound, the huge grey 
leaped into a run and went streaking 
up the gorge, hell bent! 

The herd of steers broke away 
from the roar of the gunshots, stam¬ 
peded madly up the gorge, the rush 
and rumble of their hoofs blending 
with the yells of the two men who 
were caught in front of them. 

Dusty’s horse, admirably trained, 
squatted and turned, churning dust 
into a choking cloud. His guns 
swung down upon the startled sur¬ 
vivors of the gang. 

“Up!” he barked. “Hoist, yuh hel¬ 
lions !” 

Three pairs of hands started sky¬ 
ward. There was another shrill yell 
from the boy on the pinto, a clatter 
of shod hoofs from the west bank 
of the gorge toward which the lad 
had ridden. Three more horsemen 
came sliding recklessly down a steep 
trail there. Dusty wheeled his horse 
alertly, guns ready. A yell of as¬ 
tonishment and delight caused him 
to lower them. 

“Dusty! Dusty, yuh bat-eared runt! 
By heaven, I’m glad to see yuh! Up 
to yore ol’ tricks, too, huh?” 
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“Cliff, yuh ol’ maverick!” 

Dusty’s guns dropped into leather. 
His hand gripped that of his brother, 
they thumped each other on the back, 
grinned into each other’s eyes. Alike 
they were in face and feature, but 
Cliff was a little older and several 
sizes larger. They had not seen each 
other for more than three years, and 
for a moment neither of them had 
thought for anything else. 

“What’s been goin’ on?” asked 
Cliff presently. Turning in the saddle, 
he scowled at the brown faced young¬ 
ster on the pinto pony, who was 
grinning from ear to ear and holding 
a small pistol on the three men from 
whom Dusty had released him. 
“Billy, what deviltry was yuh up to? 
Yuh’ve been told plenty to keep 
away from this part of the range.” 

“I was trailin’ rustlers, I was, an’ 
I caught up with ’em, too,” retorted 
the youngster. “Cliff, we’ve got proof 
at last. I found Red Collins an’ some 
of them Circle B riders drivin’ off 
a bunch of our steers. Only they 
spotted me, an’ if Dusty—uh—yore 
brother hadn’t come along—” 

Then, before anything more could 
be said, Red Collins himself, holding 
hard to his smashed shoulder and 
looking rather grey, came riding up. 

“rpHAT brat’s got it all wrong, 

X Fenton,” he grumbled. “We 
found jome of yore stuff strayin’ on 
our range, an’ was hazin’ it back, 
that’s all, Figgered to scare the kid 
some, so’s he’d keep where he belongs 
after this. An’ then this runt here 
comes along an’ started to throwin’ 
lead, an’—” 

“Yeah,” Dusty broke in waspishly. 
“It’s a very pore tale. Snake-eye. It 
won't wash. Are yuh hangin’ yore 
own rustlers in this country. Cliff?” 

Cliff Fenton frowned and shook 
his head. 

“Drag it, Collins,” he growled. 
“Take yore rats with yuh. If yuh 
find any more stray Crooked H stuff, 


just send word to me, that’s all. Get 
out!” 

“Sufferin’ sage hens!” snorted 
Dusty erascibly. “D’yuh mean to turn 
’em loose?” 

Cliff looked at him. At such mo¬ 
ments the contrast between the broth¬ 
ers was really remarkable. The older 
one was the steadier perhaps, but 
undoubtedly he was the softer, too. 
There was a kind of brittle hardness 
about Dusty, a steel-like quality, 
which Cliff lacked. 

“That’s what I mean,” said Cliff 
quietly. “We know ’em—an’ where 
to find ’em. Travel, Collins!” 

Silently Dusty and young Billy 
and the Crooked H riders watched 
while Red Collins and his three com¬ 
panions rode down the gorge and dis¬ 
appeared around the elbow bend. 

“There’s a good deal about this 
layout which yuh don’t understand, 
ol’ boy,” Cliff apologized. “I’m obey¬ 
in’ orders, yuh see. But come on. 
We’ll talk while we ride. It ain’t 
over two miles to the ranch. Shorty, 
yuh an’ Dave take a ride an’ see if 
yuh can locate them steers. Like¬ 
wise,” he added grimly, “keep outa 
trouble.” 

CHAPTER III 
Dusty Gets the Lowdown 

AHE trail which had 
I I brought Cliff Fenton and 
his cowboys into the 
gorge took the brothers 
and young Billy Hark- 
ness out of it. This was, 

A TOb Cliff explained, a short- 
cut to the Crooked H. 
It was a steep and hazardous trail, 
so narrow that they had to travel 
single file. As they neared the top 
they rode for a space along a narrow 
ledge, their right legs scraping the 
rock wall of a bluff, while their left 
feet dangled over a sheer drop of 
nearly two hundred feet. 

“What kinda jackpot have yuh got 
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yoreself into. Cliff?” Dusty queried, 
when at last they reached the level 
of the mesa and drew rein to breathe 
the horses. “Me, I’m plumb curious. 
First thing happens when I ride into 
Canyon, I stumble into a nest of side¬ 
winders, an’ turn up a reptile that’s 
shore needed killin’ for a right smart 
time. Name of Breen.” 

Eyeing Cliff sharply as he spoke, 
he marked the expression that flick¬ 
ered across his brother’s sober face, 
heard the startled exclamation of 
young Billy. 

“Sounds like you’ve met Breen be¬ 
fore,” said Cliff. “Sounds likewise 
as if you’d dropped into the Oasis.” 

“Right twice in a row, which is a 
record for you,” grunted Dusty wasp- 
ishly. “What’s Breen up to?” 

Cliff looked at him strangely. 
“Mark Breen, ol’ son, owns the Circle 
B ranch. Red Collins is his foreman. 
He’s our nearest neighbor.” 

“He’s a dirty crook!” declared 
young Billy hotly. “That Circle B 
outfit of his is nothin’ but a bunch 
of rustlers an’ outlaws! They’ve 
been—” 

“Billy,” Cliff drawled chidingly, 
“yuh run off too free at the mouth. 
Likewise, yuh do things which is 
against orders an’ good sense. Once 
yore daddy hears about this latest 
stunt of yores, he’ll peel yore hide 
with a latigo, I reckon.” 

"OILLY gulped. He was about four- 
JD teen, Dusty judged, brown as an 
Indian, with a thin, eager face and a 
superabundance of energy. 

At Cliff’s assertion he whitened a 
bit but kept his chin up and answered 
steadily. 

“All right. I trailed them steers, 
an’ I got the dope yuh’ve been want¬ 
in’, Cliff. If I’m to get licked for 
doing’ it, I reckon I can jest about 
take it,” 

Cliff winked at Dusty. “Might do 
yuh good at that, kid, but mebbe we 
better keep yore part in this ruckus 


between us. To make our tale hold 
together, yuh swing a circle an’ ride 
in from the east. Sabe?” 

The boy gulped again. “Shore,” he 
muttered. “Yo’re okay. Cliff. Be see- 
in’ yuh, Dusty,” as he went off at a 
fast lope. 

They rode forward at the jogging 
trot of the rangeland, streamers of 
dust rising behind them. The clus¬ 
tered buildings of the ranch came 
into view presently, on high ground 
some two miles ahead. It was an at¬ 
tractive vista, upon which Dusty 
looked with unmixed approval, even 
as he listened to his brother’s tale 
of Mark Breen’s rise to power in 
Canyon County. 

<<T>REEN showed up here close on- 

-L* to two years ago,” Cliff stated. 
“Allowed he had money an’ figgered 
to make investments. First thing he 
did was to buy the Circle B off’n ol’ 
Sam Baldwin, who left the country 
pronto an’ ain’t been seen or heard 
from since. After that Breen starts in 
collectin’ more acreage an’ sundry 
business enterprises an’ such in Can¬ 
yon. The same includes the Oasis an’ 
a chunk of bank stock, which he wins 
off’n Ben Chapin in a game of draw 
poker. 

“The amount of cash money he’s 
parted with — exclusive of what he 
paid for the Circle B—is remarkably 
small, if yuh start in totalin’ it up 
an’ checkin’ the sum against his win¬ 
ning at draw an’ stud, an’ the pro¬ 
ceeds from the games at the Oasis. 
That joint is shore a gold mine, the 
way he runs it.” 

“Would be,” Dusty growled. “But 
what’s the trouble yuh’ve been havin’ 
with him?” 

For half a minute the only sound 
was the clip-clop of the horses’ hoofs 
along the beaten surface of the trail. 

Cliff’s face hardened, but when x he 
spoke it was quietly. 

“Begun with an argument over 
water rights. Yuh see, the old man 
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was one of the first to bring cows 
onto this range, an’ he made shore of 
his water supply by gettin’ control 
of Amarillo Creek, which runs into 
the upper end of the gorge yonder. 
He built a dam, which is why there’s 
no water down below at this time of 
the year.” 

There had long been an agreement 
between Harkness and Sam Baldwin 
concerning use of the stored water. 
Cliff explained, and Breen’s first 
move was a demand for a larger 
share for his Circle B. Next, he’d 
offered to buy out the Crooked H 
for a fraction of its worth. 

“The old man is kinda slow an’ 
cool, but he’s right gifted in the 
use of language when he gets started. 
Reckon he done hisself proud. Least¬ 
wise, there was consider’ble smoke; 
an’ Breen withdrawed his proposi¬ 
tion. Since then we’ve been kept 
busy.” 

The situation shaped up in general 
pretty much as Dusty had expected. 
There had been rustling, stock kill¬ 
ing, grass fires, other troubles com¬ 
mon to range warfare, even to shots 
fired from ambush on the range and 
the killing of a Crooked H cowboy 
in town one pay night. 

“Through it all,” Cliff concluded 
grimly, “Breen has acted plumb inno¬ 
cent. He’s made hisself strong with 
the county supervisors, an’ popular 
with the nesters an’ such. Right now 
I bet he’s the real political boss in 
this county.” 

“T^OES he run the sheriff ?”queried 
Dusty. 

“I dunno',” Cliff answered. “Forbes 
has always struck me as bein’ a good 
man, plumb stubborn about doin’ a 
real bang-up job of sheriffin’. The 
old man trusts him. His orders is to 
fight legal, which is why I let Red 
Collins an’ his rats get away. But 
Forbes has been doin’ mighty little, 
it seems like. Only a coupla days 
ago he told me there was no proof 


Breen was messed up with this rus¬ 
tlin’ an’ hell-raisin’.” 

“Sheriffs are a heap similar in their 
habits,” Dusty remarked tartly, his 
eyes on a horseman who appeared 
sudden over toward the rim of the 
bluff. “Mebbe he’ll argue about the 
proof yuh’ve got for him now. Who’s 
that yonder? One of yore boys?” 

Cliff followed his gesture and 
nodded. “Yeah. Buck Lanning. Won¬ 
der what— Huh! Reckon he heard 
the shootin’ an’ rode over for a look- 
see. We’ll wait for him.” 

T HEY pulled up, Lanning spurred 
toward them at a lope. When he 
came nearer, Dusty saw that he was 
a man of Cliff’s age, tall and rather 
bony, with a lantern-jawed face and 
dark, lusterless eyes. 

“Had trouble, Cliff?” he demanded, 
drawing rein. 

“Nothin’ serious,” Cliff drawled. 
“Sort of a celebration, yuh might call 
it. Shake hands with my brother. 
Dusty, Buck’s our segundo. He’s 
been a long time at the Crooked H.” 

Lanning gave Dusty a hard, 
straight look and a quick, unenthusi- 
astic grip of the hand, and Cliff 
made a terse explanation of what had 
happened. 

“Sorry I missed it,” said Lanning. 
“Heard the shots, but the echoes 
throwed me off.” Glancing at Dusty, 
he added peculiarly: “Collins is sup¬ 
posed to be right fast with a gun.” 

The spidery cowboy merely 
shrugged and they rode on their way 
toward the ranch. 

As they neared the ranch buildings 
Dusty’s interest focussed upon the 
layout, which was remarkably com- ' 
plete and indicative of careful plan¬ 
ning. In addition to the main build¬ 
ing, which was a huge U-shaped 
adobe built around a central patio, 
there were two long bunkhouses, a 
separate foreman’s cottage, various 
barns, sheds and lesser buildings, and 
a veritable maze of corrals out back; 
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a windmill turned slowly on the fail¬ 
ing breeze. 

When they rode up young Billy 
was unsaddling his pinto, and a sweet 
faced girl, with soft brown hair and 
clear blue eyes, came from the ranch- 
house. This was Mary Harkness. She 
greeted Dusty warmly, paid no heed 
to his awkward embarrassment, and 
when she looked at Cliff it was ap¬ 
parent that all she thought of was 
the man she was to marry. 

P RESENTLY Will Harkness ap¬ 
peared—a lean, tall Texan, with 
cool grey eyes that seemed always to 
be scanning some far horizon. He 
also welcomed Dusty cordially, and 
invited the brothers to have dinner 
in the ranchhouse. 

In the next two hours Dusty for¬ 
got that there were such things a3 
rustlers and outlaws and Mark 
Breens. It had been a long time since 
he’d eaten a meal like the one that 
was set before him in the cozy din¬ 
ing room. A far longer one since 
he’d breathed the atmosphere of a 
real home. 

Awkward at first in the presence 
of Mary and her mother, he soon was 
at his ease. Nor was it strange per¬ 
haps that he should have found him¬ 
self more than a little envious of his 
brother. His own hard life gave no 
promise of anything like this in the 
future. 

In the course of the evening, Cliff 
managed to convey a signal to Will 
Harkness, so that when at last the 
brothers returned to Cliff’s neat 
three-room cottage, the older man fol¬ 
lowed them there. 

“What’s on yore mind, son?” he 
asked directly, and listened without 
comment to Cliff’s terse relation of 
Dusty’s encounter with Red Collins. 

“Them steers was never found on 
Circle B range,” Cliff concluded. 
“Though I’m blamed if I can figger 
out why Collins would take such a 
chance in broad daylight.” 


“He might have been tellin’ the 
truth,” said Harkness soberly. "The 
steers could have been driven over 
by somebody else. I’ll have a talk 
with Breen tomorrow.” 

“Yuh’Il shorely waste yore time an’ 
breath,” asserted Dusty, with a re¬ 
turn of his normal tartness. “That 
skunk don’t know the meanin* of the 
truth, an’—” 

He broke off abruptly as he caught 
a sound outside. Swiftly he went to 
the door and jerked it open. The 
sound was louder then. It came to 
them distinctly—the tattoo of shod 
roofs on the trail from Canyon. 

“Visitors,” grunted Dusty. 

As he spoke he moved back a lit¬ 
tle from the open door and his hands 
dropped to the grips of his two guns. 


CHAPTER IV 
“Yo’rc Under Arrest!” 




J ]ITHIN three minutes the 
entire Crooked H outfit 

u u u _ turned out. The 

| ranchhouse was brightly 

l lighted, but the other 

Ijff jyii lf buildings were dark. 

Dusty and Cliff stood 
*'-Wrw r near the corner of the 
big house, straining their eyes to 
penetrate the purple darkness. 

When the riders halted, some 
twenty yards away, they made a 
blurred mass darker than the night. 
There were. Dusty judged, about a 
half a dozen of them. One came 
forward alone, horse at a walk. 

“Helloo-o-o, the house! Yuh there, 
Will Harkness?” 

The deep voice was vaguely famil¬ 
iar, but it was not until he heard 
Harkness’ answer that Dusty placed 
it. 


“Hyah, Sheriff! Come along an’ 
cool yore saddle. Yo’re ridin’ late.” 

The sheriff rode on almost to the 
doorstep, where he swung down, a 
solid bulk of a man who seemed to 
move slowly and stiffly. The two 
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men were plainly visible in the light 
that spread thinly about the house. 
Forbes mounted three steps to the 
porch. 

They shook hands, and Harkness 
voiced a casual question. 

“Trailin’ rustlers, John? If yuh 
need help, I’ll lend yuh my whole 
outfit.” 

"’Tain’t rustlers this time. Will,” 
said Forbes in his deep slow voice. 
“It’s somethin’ consider’ble more ser¬ 
ious. I’m huntin’ a killer. Accord¬ 
in’ to the dope, he’s here at the 
Crooked H.” 

A tingling sensation swept over 
the listening Dusty. Sheer intuition, 
perhaps, yet in that instant he knew 
that this was some shrewdly calcu¬ 
lated move of Mark Breen’s. He 
heard Harkness exclaim, felt the hard 
grip of his brother’s fingers upon his 
shoulder. 

His alert mind clicked swiftly. 
Without hesitation he moved forward 
into the oblong of yellow light that 
spilled out through the open door 
and spread across the porch to the 
ground below. 

“Evenin’, Sheriff,” he drawled. 

The heavy set officer started, came 
about with remarkable swiftness. The 
lamplight glinted off the blue bar¬ 
rel of the six-gun in his hand. 

“Elevate!” he boomed. “Yuh saved 
us some huntin’, young feller. Get 
'em up, I tell yuh! Yo’re under ar¬ 
rest!” 

D USTY stood with his feet well 
apart, thumbs hooked in his sag¬ 
ging gunbelt, body erect without taut¬ 
ness. He did not lift his hands as 
ordered, neither did he make any hos¬ 
tile move. Cliff leaped beside him 
with an angry cry, and at the same 
time Will Harkness spoke sharply in 
protest. 

“You must be makin’ a mistake, 
John! This is—” 

“My brother!” rasped Cliff. “An’ 
yuh can’t—” 


“Hold it!” Dusty cut in above 
them, his voice edged and cool. “I’ve 
been dealt this hand. Let me play 
it. Sheriff, yuh said somethin’ about 
huntin’ a killer. Who am I supposed 
to’ve rubbed out—an’ when?” 

Forbes moved forward heavily, gun 
threatening. “Told yuh to elevate!” 
he rumbled. “Get yore hands up— 
away from them guns—afore I—” 
“Sufferin’ sage hens!” Dusty 
snorted. “If I’d intended to resist 
arrest, d’yuh reckon I’d walked out 
here this way?” 

T HE sheriff halted. “Mebbe so,” 
he mumbled. “Mebbe so. But I’m 
warnin’ yuh—I’ll shoot if yuh bat an 
eye. Yo’re charged with killin’ one 
Lemuel Collins, by gunshootin’. Now 
get them hands up, consarn yuh! 
Will, yuh step down there an’ get 
his guns?” 

“It’s a frame-up!” declared Cliff 
hotly. “By jingo, Dusty, yuh—” 
“Might be a frame-up,” Dusty 
agreed' calmly, “but I reckon the 
sheriff is only doin’ his duty. Fight- 
in’ arrest is bad business. That Lem¬ 
uel Collins is the red-headed foreman 
of the Circle B, huh? Shore! I 
plugged him, right enough, but it’s 
the first time I ever heard of a slug 
in the arm killin’ a man.” 

Will Harkness came around behind 
and lifted his guns from their hol¬ 
sters. Cliff stood by, swearing softly. 
At the open door Dusty glimpsed 
the white face of Mary Harkness and 
her mother. 

“Yo’re usin’ good sense, Fenton, in 
not resistin’,” Sheriff Forbes spoke 
slowly. “As for a slug in the arm 
killin’ Collins, it didn’t. He was 
shot twice. The bullet that killed 
him took him plum between the eyes. 
There’s witnesses that yuh done the 
shootin’. Hold out yore hands!” 

Dusty held out his hands. The 
touch of cold steel, the click of the 
handcuffs, sent a chill shivering over 
him. But even so, he once again 
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quieted Cliff’s angry remonstrances. 

Turning, he added curtly: “I’m 
ready. Sheriff.” 

“I’m goin’ along,” asserted Cliff 
grimly. “This is a frame-tfp if there 
ever was one. We’ll get yuh out on 
bail an’—” 

“No bail for murder suspects,” 
growled Forbes. “But yuh can ride 
with the posse if yuh want tuh do 
so, Cliff.” 

“No need of it,” said Dusty, with 
some return of his waspishness. 
“Long as I’m to be hung legal, there’s 
nothin’ to worry about. Yuh better 
stay right here. Cliff.” 

He did not want Cliff to ride to 
Canyon that night. The conviction 
had deepened upon him that behind 
this arrest was some deeper scheme, 
some shrewd plot of Mark Breen’s. 
He knew it would have suited Breen 
to have him resist arrest, become a 
hunted man, get himself killed as a 
fugitive. 

It was strongly evident that one 
of Breen’s major purposes was to get 
him away from the Crooked H under 
such circumstances that he might not 
easily or quickly return. 

Following out this line of reason¬ 
ing, Dusty was under no misappre¬ 
hension as to what might happen to 
himself in the course of that four¬ 
teen mile ride to town, escorted by 
a posse that might have been hand¬ 
picked for a definite purpose. To 
be sure, there was no evidence, ac¬ 
cording to Cliff, that the sheriff was 
under Breen’s control; but that would 
not matter much one way or the 
other. 

D USTY was inclined to believe, 
from what he’d seen of Forbes, 
that the man was on the level. If 
this were true, the plan might just 
as well include him as a victim of 
the posse’s guns, or as a victim of 
an ambush into which the posse, the 
sheriff and their prisoner might ride. 
The guns of Breen’s killers assuredly 


would not spare Cliff, should he be 
along. 

Without speaking too openly, he 
tried to get something of this across 
to his brother, but there was a stub¬ 
born streak in Cliff. 

“I’m goin’,” he said. “An’ that’s 
flat.” 

“Yo’re a swayback he-mule!” rasped 
Dusty. “There’s no sense beggin’ 
trouble, blast yuh.” Then, noting the 
set of his brother’s jaw, he added 
more temperately: “If yuh do come 
along, yo’re to stay in town tonight, 
an’ not start back here alone. An’ 
that’s flat! Sabe?” 

«'\7’EAH,” grunted Cliff, and turned 

1 to have a word in private with 
Will Harkness, while a couple of the 
men went off to saddle two horses. 

As soon as the horses were brought 
around, the sheriff swung up, or¬ 
dered Dusty to do likewise, and lost 
no time in getting started. Cliff 
leaned down to kiss Mary before he 
turned along at Dusty’s left. They 
rode away, trailed by the four man 
posse. 

It was very dark. The stars were 
dim and far away, making the range 
a place of sinister shadows, mysteri¬ 
ously grim and ominous. Tension 
tightened upon Dusty as the lights 
of the ranch fell behind, and van¬ 
ished with their descent into the 
first of the numerous canyons and 
arroyos that slashed the terrain. 

His perceptive faculties sharpened; 
his senses keyed to more than nor¬ 
mal alertness. He felt trapped and 
helpless, was swept alternately by 
grim forebodings and by a sort of 
smoldering anger that yearned for 
explosive action. 

Perhaps his feeling was shared by 
his escort, for they rode wrapped in 
silence that was broken only by the 
muffled thudding of the horses’ hoofs, 
the subdued creaking of leather. But 
nothing happened. No shots flamed 
from ambush; no roar of guns 
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checked their plodding progress. 
They made the sharp descent into 
Amarillo Gorge, left the huge cut be¬ 
hind them, still without mishap. 

Dusty’s mood began to change. His 
uneasiness was no less, but his per¬ 
plexity increased and he wrestled 
endlessly with the question: What 
was Mark Breen plotting? Why this 
move to jail him, if nothing else 
was meant? Breen must know that 
the case would go to pieces once it' 
came to trial. If Red Collins was 
dead, someone else had killed him. 

“There’s somethin’ else behind 
this,” he muttered. “What kinda dev¬ 
iltry’s in the wind?” 

“What yuh mumblin’ about?” que¬ 
ried Cliff, turning his head. 

“It was a fool stunt lettin’ yuh 
take this ride,” Dusty barked irri¬ 
tably. “Yuh oughta be out at the 
ranch, ridin’ herd—” 

“The boys are on the job,” said 
Cliff. “An’ the ol’ man an’ Buck. 
Besides, there ain’t no war goin’ on, 
ol’ scorpion.” 

“This is a law abidin’ country,” 
rumbled Forbes. 

“Shore!” snapped Dusty, at his 
waspish best. “An’ Mark Breen is a 
peace lovin’ soul with nary an evil 
impulse. How well do you know 
that skunk. Sheriff?” 

“Well enough,” grunted Forbes. 

D USTY snorted, but chewed the 
cud of his wrath in silence. They 
rode on, and still nothing happened. 
It was very queer. Breen didn’t make 
any plays on impulse. Gradually the 
conviction settled upon Dusty that, 
no matter how unreasonable it seemed, 
his bullet must have killed Red 
Collins. He found no comfort in 
the thought. 

If Breen was a political power in 
the county, as Cliff had said, even a 
flimsy case might very well serve his 
purpose in squaring accounts. All at 
once it seemed to the little cowboy 
that he could feel rope tightening 
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about his neck. It wasn’t a pleasant 
sensation. 

Presently they were out of the 
broken country. They topped a low 
ridge and saw the lights of Canyon 
below them, flickering like the rid¬ 
ing lights of anchored ships against 
the sea of darkness. It was nearly 
midnight when they clattered into 
town. 

T HEY trotted down the deserted 
main street, and reined up before 
a small adobe building. Here Sheriff 
Forbes dismounted stiffly and gruffly 
ordered Dusty to do likewise. The 
posse, evidently composed entirely 
of townsmen, disbanded promptly 
and without ceremony. 

“Obliged to yuh boys,” said Forbes. 
“Yuh’ll get paid for yore ride, too, 
of co’se. What yuh aim to do, Cliff, 
now yo’re here? Sleep in the jail? 
I can put yuh in the cell next yore 
brother.” 

“No, thanks,” Cliff refused 
promptly^ “I’ll trail along, I reckon. 
I won’t be seein’ yuh before mornin’, 
Dusty.” 

Cliff dropped his hand on Dusty’s 
shoulder, turned his horse and rode 
away. Forbes produced a bunch of 
keys from his pocket, unlocked the 
door and motioned Dusty ahead of 
him into the jail. 

“I got my gun handy,” he warned 
grumpily. “Stand quiet while I 
strike a light.” 

“Yo’re a mighty suspicious cuss,” 
Dusty drawled. “Reckon a man’s safe 
in jail, an’ safety’s shorely what I 
crave right now. Light yore light.” 

A match flared, cast its pale glow 
upon the rugged features of the offi¬ 
cer, who peered at the little cowboy 
for a moment while his other hand 
fumbled for the chimney of a lamp. 
Glass tinkled. 

Forbes turned. 

In that instant something swooped 
out of the darkness, and the match 
went out. Dusty dodged instinctively. 
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stumbled into a charging body that 
sent him staggering into the wall. 

There was the rasp of a curse, a 
smothered roar from Forbes, the 
thud and jar of blows, a mighty 
scuffling. Not a shot was fired; no 
sound was made that would reach far 
along the quiet street. Dusty 
wrenched away from the wall, stead¬ 
ied on his feet as a crunching thud 
was followed by a groan and the 
sliding thump of a falling body. 

Powerful hands grabbed him. He 
jerked away, lifted his arms high 
and swung hard with manacled wrists 
at a blurred man-shape. 

His blow never landed. Something 
drove into his stomach like the kick 
of a mule. Then it seemed as if the 
roof fell in on him. There was a 
blinding blaze of light, a roaring 
sound in his ears, and after that 
black silence. 

CHAPTER V 
Treachery 

“IOTION, jarring, pain 
I wracked, sickening mo- 
I tion. The chill breath of 
‘ the night wind biting 
' into the core of him. 
[The mutter of men’s 
’ voices. The steady clip- 
clop, clip-clop that beat 
an agonizing cadence in his throb¬ 
bing head. These things penetrated 
fhe stuprr that held Dusty. He 
seemed to feel and be aware of them 
at first from a great distance. 

Even the stabbing ache of his gun- 
whipped head seemed to be remote 
from him. But the pain and the chill 
and the sweeping waves of nausea 
combined to fight against the numb¬ 
ness of his brain and body. From 
a small beginning, consciousness 
rushed upon him like the flood from 
a cloudburst roaring down a steep 
walled canyon. 

The motion, he discovered, was 
that of a horse. Familiar motion that 



strengthened his grip on reality. The 
stubborn fighting heart of him began 
to reassert itself. The tempered steel 
of his will sprang true. The plod¬ 
ding gait of the horse, the chill bite 
of the night wind, helped restore 
memory, brought balance and form 
into a swirling mad world of pain. 

The agony was not all in his head; 
his whole body was a-throb with 
it. His muscles were knotted and 
cramped. Instinctively he willed 
them into motion. That experiment 
brought him fully and completely 
back to consciousness. He could not 
move his arms or his legs. He was 
tied to the saddle in which he hunched 
and swayed like a drunken man! 

A groan wrenched past his com¬ 
pressed lips. He raised his throb¬ 
bing head, squinted pain dulled eyes 
against the starry darkness. A 
mounted man rode on either side of 
him. They stared at him, their faces 
blurred and indistinct. 

“Cornin’ out of it,” muttered the 
one at his right. 

“ ’Bout time,” said the other. 
“We’re ’most far enough now, ain’t 
we? Yuh shore tapped him, Joe!” 

Joe grunted and his horse moved 
over so that his knee drove hard 
against Dusty’s leg. He thrust his 
face closer. It was a flat, ugly face, 
with a misshapen nose and an under¬ 
shot jaw. Dusty had never seen the 
man before, but he knew the type. 

M EN like Joe made up the greater 
part of every outlaw band that 
ever roamed the West. He was tough 
and salty; he would slit a throat or 
drive a slug into a man’s back without 
qualm or hesitation; his intelligence 
was so low that he would never ques¬ 
tion any command given by his ac¬ 
knowledged leader. 

“Snap out of it, runt,” he snarled. 
“Yuh ain’t dead.” 

He said it as if he regretted the 
fact. Dusty’s reaction was prompt 
and characteristic. He raised his head 
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and glared and spoke between his 
teeth. 

“Yo’re li’ble to live to be sorry I 
ain’t! Whatever’s the sense of all 
this? What happened to Forbes? 
Why—” 

“Save yore wind,” rasped Joe. 

The other man, however, chuckled. 
“The answers to them questions 
might surprise yuh, Fenton. Ponder¬ 
in’ ’em will give yuh somethin’ to do 
for a spell. We’re yore friends, 
savvy?” 

“A man’s friends don’t bust his 
head with no six-gun an’ tie him up 
an’ drag him off thisaway,” snapped 
Dusty. 

“Yuh’ll be surprised,” the other 
man repeated, still chuckling. “But 
don’t hold that headache against me. 
Thank Joe for it. All I done was 
poke yuh in the stomach.” 

“Shut yore head, Mike,” snarled 
Joe. “Yuh talk too much!” 

Mike stopped chuckling, ground 
out an oath. But he fell silent, and 
they rode on that way, horses jog¬ 
ging now at a faster gait. 

Dusty was thinking hard. As his 
head cleared and his brain began to 
function with something of its nor¬ 
mal clarity, his confusion increased. 
These men, in spite of Mike’s assur¬ 
ance, certainly were not friends of 
his. Yet they had staged a jail-deliv¬ 
ery, had snatched him out of the 
hands of the law just as he was about 
to be locked up with a murder charge 
hanging over him. 

I T was reasonable to conclude that 
this was by order of Mark Breen. 
Breen wanted to be rid of him, to 
settle their old score. Breen had 
framed the murder charge in order 
to exact vengeance in a way that 
would bring disgrace as well as 
death. 

“Yuh Breen’s men?” he asked 
abruptly. 

Joe’s face turned toward h i m. 
“Close yore trap!” 


On the other side of him Mike 
chuckled again. 

“Don’t mind him, Fenton. Some¬ 
thin’ he et soon after he was weaned 
made him thataway. Breen’s men, 
yuh ask? Huh! I told yuh we was 
yore friends.” 

“Then turn me loose,” Dusty 
growled. 

“It won’t be long now,” was the 
cool assurance. 

A GAIN they rode in silence, the 
puzzle still unsolved. If this 
was some scheme of Breen’s, what 
was the reason for it? 

“What happened to the sheriff?” 
Dusty broke the silence. 

Neither man answered that, or ap¬ 
peared to hear the question. A mo¬ 
ment later the two guards drew rein 
and Dusty’s horse stopped. He lifted 
his head sharply, glanced swiftly 
about. 

The velvet darkness of the night 
walled them around, unbroken by 
light or sound or other evidence of 
habitation. It was a peculiarly im¬ 
penetrable darkness. Against the 
brooding quiet of it the breathing of 
the horses, the squeaking of leather, 
stood out distinct and loud. 

“This’ll do,” muttered Joe. 

“I been thinkin’ that for the last 
half hour,” grumbled Mike. “We’re 
miles from anywhere.” 

Joe turned his horse and Dusty 
caught the dull glint of the starlight 
upon the bared gun in the man’s 
right hand. Was this to be the end? 
Had these men brought him out here 
to kill him? The little cowboy’s 
scalp prickled and his throat seemed 
to close up. But he set his jaw and 
stiffened his spine. 

“Cut him loose,” Joe ordered 
gruffly. “An’ don’t talk so free, yuh 
idjut.” 

“Yeah.” Mike swung down, walked 
around the head of his horse. “Some 
day yo’re goin’ to talk too free yore- 
self, amigo," he said harshly. “An’ 
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don’t get no idea yuh can change 
my habits.” 

Joe grunted, but let it ride. The 
other man drew a long bladed knife 
from the sheath at his belt and pro¬ 
ceeded to cut the rawhide thongs 
that fastened Dusty’s hands to his 
saddle horn. He also removed the 
rope that was wound around the lit¬ 
tle cowboy’s body and legs and about 
the barrel of the horse he rode. Then, 
with his characteristic chuckle, Mike 
stood back and put his knife away. 

“That’s the act of a friend, ain’t it? 
Crawl down an’ stretch, Fenton. Yuh 
must be some cramped.” 

Dusty hesitated, but curiosity and 
the bared gun in Joe’s ready hand 
persuaded him. He crawled down 
stiffly from the saddle and almost 
collapsed when his weight came upon 
his numbed feet and legs. Prickling, 
stinging needles of pain, stabbed his 
arms, too. He leaned against the 
horse, gritting his teeth. 

“Tough,” muttered Mike, in rough 
sympathy. 

But even as he spoke he laid hold 
of Dusty without warning. Before 
the spidery puncher could even be¬ 
gin to struggle he was lifted, carried 
a dozen paces from the horse, 
dropped without ceremony on the 
ground. 

“Take it easy,” Mike drawled, 
chuckling. “There’s a reason for 
everything, an’ we’re still yore 
friends.” 

“I’ll do the tellin’,” rasped Joe. 
“Listen, Fenton.” 

D USTY raised his head, stared up 
at the ugly faced man, who re¬ 
mained mounted but had kneed his 
horse near. 

“I’m listenin’.” 

“We’re leavin’ yuh here. Turnin’ 
yuh loose, savvy? The bronc is the 
critter yuh rid to town. We’re leav¬ 
in’ it, too. Likewise yuh’ll find a 
belt an’ guns hung across the saddle. 
The guns—in case yuh get ideas— 


ain’t loaded. Yuh’ll have time to see 
about that after me an’ Mike’s gone. 
Don’t try to foller us. 

“Yore best bet is to keep travel- 
in’ south to’ards the Border. There’ll 
be posse huntin’ yuh. An’ it ain’t 
only that yuh’re wanted for gunnin’ 
Collins an’ breakin’ away from 
Forbes. The ol’ coot got hisself 
killed in the ruckus. Yuh can figger 
out where that puts yuh! Come on, 
Mike!” 

C OMPLETELY astounded, Dusty 
huddled there and rubbed his 
wrists, turned and twisted his feet. 
He couldn’t make head or tail of any 
of it. 

He saw Joe back and turn his horse, 
holster his gun. 

He saw the chuckling Mike mount 
and swing close for a parting word, 
and his jaw muscles bunched and 
hardened and his lips thinned above 
his set teeth. He squirmed a little, 
got his prickling, half-numbed feet 
beneath him. 

“Adios, Fenton!” drawled Mike. 
“Yuh’ve heard some proper advice. 
Crawl that bronc an’ keep headin’ 
south. After goin’ to all this trouble 
on yore account, I’d shore hate to see 
yuh hung!” 

Dusty hunched forward a little, 
head tilted so that he squinted up at 
the man, whose face was in the 
shadow of his peaked hat. Between 
the spidery cowboy’s stinging hands 
was a small boulder, about the size of 
a big orange, upon which he’d landed 
glancingly when Mike dropped him. 

In Dusty’s mind was a single pur¬ 
pose. A desperate, foolhardy purpose, 
considering the circumstances and his 
own condition, but despite his small 
bulk, he was a fighting man. The rage 
which had mounted steadily within 
him since he’d come back to con¬ 
scious was cold and deadly and pow¬ 
erful. It keyed and spurred him to 
superhuman effort. 

“I’ve got a strong personal dislike 
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for hangin’, myself,” he said evenly. 
“Fact is—” 

Like a small whirlwind he heaved 
up to his feet. His hands gripped, 
his arms lifted and hurled. The 
boulder swished through the air a 
distance of ten feet, thudded into 
Mike’s middle. A wild, shrill yell 
burst from Dusty’s throat. Mike went 
backward. His horse reared and 
whirled, spilled him on his neck. 

Wham! The crash of the gunshot 
ripped through the quiet night. With 
a rasping oath Joe fired again. But 
Dusty was moving fast and the out¬ 
law’s horse was doing jigsteps. 

Mike rolled over, grunting and 
groaning. Dusty dove for him, came 
down with his knees driving into the 
man’s chest. Mike’s remaining breath 
went out of him in a gulp. 

Joe, cursing like a madman, sent 
his horse lunging straight at his fal¬ 
len comrade and the little cowboy 
who knelt on top of him. A writh¬ 
ing twist carried Dusty aside. He 
felt the bruising touch of a hoof as 
he spun, but he kept moving. And 
in his still partly numbed right hand 
he gripped the gun dragged from 
Mike’s holster in that split second 
of time afforded him. The horse 
went charging past, skidded to a 
stop, turned. The rider’s gun arm 
swung down. Flame mushroomed 
in the darkness. 

T HE breath of the bullet scorched 
Dusty’s neck. He rolled over, 
came to his knees, thumbed an an¬ 
swering shot. The horse reared, 
screaming. Joe yelled. Again Dusty 
fired and the man went out of the 
saddle as if jerked by a taut rope. The 
wounded horse wheeled and bolted 
away, its racing hoof beats fading 
into silence. 

“An’ that,” muttered Dusty thickly, 
swaying to his prickling feet, “is 
somethin’ else. If the both of yuh 
skunks ain’t dead, I aim to collect 
me some interestin’ information!” 


CHAPTER VI 
Stampede! 

Y the light of the match 
D / which set fire to his cig- 
Pv /ID) arette, Dusty saw that it 
was half past two 
o’clock. He blew out the 
flame, and rose to his 
feet from beside the no 
i on g er chuckling Mike. 
Vigorous rubbing and the flexing of 
his wiry muscles had driven the 
numbness from his arms and legs. 
His head still ached, but all in all 
he was in fair condition. 

“Yuh’ll save yoreself trouble by 
openin’ up,” he said grimly. “There’s 
a full growed nigger in this here 
woodpile, an’ I aim to smoke him 
out. Likewise, yo’re in a bad way. 
Yore pal got his gizzard in the way 
of a slug. Leavin’ another corpse out 
here wouldn’t bother me none.” - 

Mike squinted up at him. The out¬ 
law had a bullet head, a round, thick 
’ lipped face, and in spite of his for¬ 
mer talkativeness there was no doubt 
that he was fully as hard as Joe had 
been. 

“Yuh can go to the devil,” he 
growled sullenly. “Damned if I know 
how yuh pulled this trick, but it 
won’t get yuh nowhere. Yo’re a con¬ 
siderable distance southwest of Can¬ 
yon, an’ there’s plenty posse huntin’ 
yuh by now. Outside o’ that I’m say- 
in’ nothin’. If yuh’ve got any good 
sense whatever, yuh’ll fork yore 
bronc an’ drag it—fast an’ steady!” 

The end of Dusty’s cigarette 
glowed red. He stood for half a 
minute staring down at the man. 
Given time enough, it might be pos¬ 
sible to loosen Mike’s tongue, but the 
procedure would not be a nice one 
and the element of time might, be 
highly important. Dusty knew him¬ 
self to be in a bad hole, a hunted 
man. If these men had not lied to 
him, Sheriff Forbes had been killed 
at the jail, and the blame for the 
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killing would assuredly be laid 
against him. 

Moreover, as his brother, Cliff was 
sure to be smeared out of the same 
tar barrel. This, far more than his 
own predicament, worried Dusty. He 
didn’t want Cliff to suffer on his ac¬ 
count; he didn’t want his brother’s 
future to be marred because of their 
relationship. 

The net result of his “rescue,” as 
far as he could see, was to place him 
in a worse predicament than he had 
been before. He knew Mark Breen 
could be counted on to use this de¬ 
velopment for his own advantage. 

“How come yore boss is workin’ 
independent of Breen?” he asked the 
scowling Mike. “He’ oughta know 
Mark don’t like havin’ his own plans 
upset. Likewise—” 

“Aw, dry up!’’ snarled the outlaw. 
“I’m tellin’ yuh nothin’. An’ I ain’t 
admittin’ nothin’. Sabe?” 

Dusty dropped his cigarette, set 
his foot on it. 

“Yeah,” he said thoughtfully. “Rub- 
bin’ out Forbes would suit Breen, 
accordin’ to what I’ve heard. Well—” 
He shrugged, brushed his hands 
lightly across the handles of the guns 
with which he’d armed himself. “I’m 
ridin’. But there’s a long hike ahead 
of yuh, amigo, after yuh wiggle outa 
that rope yo’re trussed up in. Yore 
hoss done vamoosed.” 

T URNING abruptly, he went to the 
waiting horse, drew the reins 
over its head, swung into the saddle. 
Mike’s voice followed him as he 
lifted it to a lope with a touch of 
the spurs. 

“Yuh poor fool! The other way’s 
south! Yo’re headin’ straight for 
trouble!” 

But Dusty rode north. The only 
thing to do, as he saw it, was to re¬ 
turn to Canyon. Whether or not he 
would give himself up would depend 
upon what he found out there, after 
he’d located his brother. 


He pressed on, fuming inwardly 
at the handicap imposed by ignorance 
of the country. Black night swept 
past. Grey range rolled beneath the 
hoofs of his bronc. Hard and stead¬ 
ily he rode, on and on. Time fled. 

In another hour or so the sky 
would begin to lighten. The stars 
were very dim and distant. When 
he pulled up on the crest of a rise 
to breathe his horse the yap of a 
coyote came down the chill breeze 
from some other lonely hilltop. 

“You an’ me both, yuh yeller bel¬ 
lied son!” he muttered. “It’s shore 
a tough world. But we’ll play the 
hand through. Travel, hayburner!” 

A GAIN he rode, pounding away, 
with the dew-damped scent of 
the range in his nostrils and his eyes 
scanning the east for some early sign 
of day. Pungent sage and dusty 
earth, and the sweep of the quicken¬ 
ing wind, and the black night grow¬ 
ing blacker as the stars dimmed and 
vanished in the misty heavens. 

The horse snorted, slowed and slid 
down into a shallow canyon. As it 
climbed out and paused once more to 
breathe on the higher level, Dusty’s 
keen ears caught a familiar drum¬ 
ming sound directly ahead. 

For a few seconds he sat motion¬ 
less, listening, straining his eyes 
against the impenetrable darkness. 
Whoever those riders were, they 
were coming directly toward him, 
horses at a trot. 

An inky blur against the grey- 
black background to his right indi¬ 
cated brush or trees. He turned his 
horse that way, held it to a walk, 
his nerves jumping. To run into a 
posse would be a bad break. He knew 
without doubt that the men hunting 
him—whether or not they were ad¬ 
herents of Mark Breen—would shoot 
to kill at sight. 

The iron shoe of his horse clinked 
against a rock. With a smothered 
curse he swung from the saddle. 
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His hand on the animal’s nose, he 
listened again, tensely. Apparently 
the sound had not been heard. His 
breath hissed softly between his 
teeth. Still on foot, he moved for¬ 
ward again toward the blur of brush, 
trailing the horse by the reins. 

At last, crouching in the dense 
shadowy concealment of the oak 
thicket, he held the horse short, fin¬ 
gers ready to clamp down on its nos¬ 
trils. The posse came on steadily. 
He heard the low mutter of a man’s 
voice, a short laugh. Spur chains 
jingled. A match flared and the tiny 
flame illuminated a thin, hard face. 

“Put that out, yuh idjut!” growled 
a husky voice. 

The smoker shook out the flame. 

“Don’t be so fussy,” he protested. 
“That hombre’s holed up or mighty 
far on his way to the Border by now. 
Might as well hunt fer a needle 
in—” 

“Close yore trap!” 

“Oh, well—” 

Dusty’s lips thinned over his teeth; 
his fingers closed lightly upon the 
fluttering nostrils of his horse. He 
made out the shadowy shapes of six 
or eight men as the posse passed. 
They tipped down into the canyon 
and the blackness of it hid them. 

D USTY waited until the sound of 
their progress died away into 
brooding quiet. The quavering far¬ 
away scream of a mountain lion shiv¬ 
ered through the black air as he 
swung once more into the saddle. 

The darkness held on, deepened 
and thickened beyond belief. It was 
no longer possible even to see the 
ears of the horse or the swaying 
motion of its head. Chill, impene¬ 
trable, mist-wet air washed about him. 
He began to doubt his sense of direc¬ 
tion, to believe almost that the dim 
stars had lied. 

For upwards of half an hour he 
rode, the sound of the horse’s hoofs 
giving proof that the animal fol¬ 


lowed some sort of trail. The gen¬ 
eral direction was northerly. When, 
all at once, the bronc turned to the 
left, or west, he hauled it sharply 
back. It balked, refused to take a 
forward step, snorted and reared 
when he spurred it. 

“Blast yore ornery hide!” growled 
Dusty. “What in tarnation’s got in- 
tuh yuh ?” 

T HE horse backed and tossed its 
head. With a muttered oath 
Dusty dismounted, held to the reins 
and went ahead on foot. Two strides 
brought him up against barbed wire. 
Beyond the barbed wire he sensed 
rather than saw the yawning empti¬ 
ness of a deep gorge. A heavy 
growth of mesquite bulked darkly at 
his right, bordering the trail and ex¬ 
tending to the rim of the gorge. The 
trail itself bent to parallel the fence. 

“Sufferin’ sage hens!” Dusty mut¬ 
tered disgustedly. “What a country 
for a man to prowl over on a dark 
night! This here must be the Am¬ 
arillo Gorge, but how come? Huh! 
Cliff did say somethin’ about it mak- 
in’ a big bend somewhere south of 
the ranch. Likewise he allowed there 
was only two or three crossin’s in 
twenty miles.” 

He backed away from the fence, 
swung up. There was no alternative 
to following the trail in its westerly 
course. 

Fifteen minutes later his keen ears 
caught a familiar sound off to his 
left and a little ahead. He drew 
rein, listened. No other sound in the 
world was like that—the sound of 
cattle moving rapidly in mass forma¬ 
tion. Somewhere there, a consider¬ 
able herd was being shoved along, 
and as he harkened the rumble of 
hoofs swelled and mounted. 

In a flash Dusty saw the picture. 
He undoubtedly now was on the 
Crooked H range. Those would be 
Crooked H cattle, bunched by rus¬ 
tlers—Breen’s men—and hazed to- 
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ward the rim of the gorge. It was 
another of Breen’s dastardly moves 
to bring ruin to Will Harkness. 
Morning would find that herd piled 
up in a bloody mass at the bottom 
of Amarillo Gorge! 

A snarl formed in Dusty’s throat; 
his jaw muscles bunched. His horse 
jerked its head, sidled nervously. 

“Hold it, yuh buzzard!” he growl¬ 
ed. “There’s somethin’—” 

A NOTHER sound almost directly 
behind him checked his growl, 
sent his right hand flashing to the 
grip of his gun. The horse snorted, 
lunged, reared high against the tight 
rein, whirled. 

“Get ’em up!” rasped a harsh voice. 
“Yuh rode intuh somethin’ this time, 
yuh rotten meddler!” 

“Cripes!” cut in another man. “I 
bet it’s that Fenton hombre!" 

Blurred shapes separated from the 
dense shadows alongside the mesquite 
thicket past which, a few moments 
before, Dusty had ridden unsuspect¬ 
ingly. Three—four—five mounted 
men blocked him in! He was trapped 
between them, the rim of the gorge, 
and the herd that was being stam¬ 
peded to oblivion! 

As his rearing horse came down he 
fed steel into its flanks, yelled into 
its ears. He felt the quivering re¬ 
sponsive surge of its muscles. The 
gun in his hand jumped, roared, spat 
flame and lead. But quick as he was, 
it was not enough. His first shot 
was drowned in the crashing thunder 
of the rustlers’ guns. His horse, not 
trained for that sort of thing, 
swerved sharply even as it tore into 
a run. 

Lead screamed about his ear s, 
seared his flesh. He thumbed three 
more shots, found himself being car¬ 
ried by the fear-maddened horse 
straight into the path of the running 
herd! 

There was nothing else for it. He 
yanked the terrified horse still far¬ 


ther around, crouched forward, 
spurred cruelly in an effort to win 
past the rushing cattle and escape be¬ 
yond them. It was a race out of a 
nightmare. It lasted no longer than 
two minutes at most, but in each 
second he lived a lifetime. And each 
second found him nearer defeat. 

The cattle rushed on like an ava¬ 
lanche, hazed by riders who slapped 
their tails and yipped like Indians. 
Dusty’s frightened horse was forced 
nearer and nearer the rim of the 
gorge. Momentarily he expected the 
rip and tear of. barbed wire. Then 
suddenly the horse went down. 

A desperate surge of wiry muscles 
flung ' im from the saddle. He landed 
with a breath-taking jolt almost un¬ 
der the horns of the snorting herd. 
He rolled over twice. 

There was no fence! His legs 
dropped into empty space. He clawed 
madly at earth and rock that slipped 
beneath his clutching hands. Then 
he was over the edge, dropping like 
a plummet into the yawning black¬ 
ness of the gorge! 

CHAPTER VII 
“Hold That Pose!’’ 

CRAPING the face of 
the sheer wall, black air 
swishing about him, 
Dusty hurtled toward 
eternity. With a terrific 
jarring jolt that drove 
the breath out of him, 
he struck something 
solid. The impact partly stunned 
him. Limply he lay across a pro¬ 
jecting knuckle of rock, began slowly 
to slide on inch by inch. 

Instinct, blind and unreasoning, 
alone remained. He clutched with 
his arms, while his legs and half his 
body dangled in space. His fingers 
gripped with the frenzy of a drown¬ 
ing man. There he hung, swinging 
like a human pendulum, while the 
stampeded cattle swept on to the rim 
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of the gorge above him, and went 
diving down into the depths of it. 

The impetus of the stampede, the 
forward shove of the rearmost cattle, 
saved him from the avalanche of 
flesh. The wave overshot the direct 
drop, carried beyond him. Somehow 
he wrenched up enough to get both 
arms wrapped around the knuckle of 
rock, locked his hands together. 

Bellowing in terror, huge steers 
plunged to their death. A heavy body 
struck him glancingly. The sharp 
horn of a cow, turning in mid-air, 
hooked into the back of his shirt, 
tore through. A kicking leg bruised 
his shoulder. He went blind and sick 
from pain. But still he clung there, 
swaying. 

And all at once he realized the 
avalanche had passed; the herd was 
gone. 

The stubborn will of him respond¬ 
ed again to the emergency. His 
muscles strained almost beyond bear¬ 
ing, his spidery body bruised and 
battered and aching in every inch of 
it, nevertheless he found somewhere 
the added strength required to draw 
himself up onto the narrow projec¬ 
tion which had saved his life. 

H unching there, with his back 
braced against the solid wall of 
the gorge, he almost sobbed at the re¬ 
lief that came from released muscu¬ 
lar strain. He moved his arms slowly, 
worked the cramps out of his fin¬ 
gers, began carefully to knead his 
aching muscles. And as he worked 
so, taking care against any incau¬ 
tious move that might send him slip¬ 
ping off his precarious perch, he 
strained his ears for sound of the 
whereabouts of the men who had 
stampeded the herd. 

He had an idea that some search 
would be made for him, and in this 
he was correct. The clip-clop of 
walking horses sounded presently 
along the rim of the gorge. 

“I tell yuh he was carried over,” 


growled a harsh voice. “He didn’t 
have a chance, the pore fool!” 

“Not any,” agreed another. “It was 
Fenton, right enough, too. His mug 
showed clear in the flash of his gun. 
That’s one score Hoke Menlo won’t 
have no chance to even.” 

“Mebbe Hoke won’t appreciate his 
luck. Well, this’ll be news for some¬ 
body else. Let’s go! That shootin’ 
mighta been heard.” 

mHE clip-clop of the horses sounded 
-L over Dusty’s head, quickened into 
a drumming sound as the riders swung 
away from the rim of the gorge. The 
voices of the men became an indis¬ 
tinct mutter, died away into silence. 
Only then did he attempt to find a 
way back to the level of the range. 

This at first appeared to be quite 
hopeless. He had dropped at least 
ten feet, and there seemed to be 
nothing but smooth rock above him. 
His movements, too, had to be care¬ 
fully guarded because of the danger 
of a single slip carrying him to cer¬ 
tain death. 

He was still fumbling around when 
the first sign of dawn became appar¬ 
ent. The sky seemed blacker than 
ever but the wall of the gorge be¬ 
came dimly visible. This half-light 
enabled him to discover a horizontal 
crevice in the wall above his head. 
By standing on his toes he could 
barely get a finger hold. 

The effort was terrific. In spite 
of the chill that was in the air, he 
was drenched in sweat when at last 
he flattened against the wall, toes in 
the crevice, and hooked his arms over 
the edge of the gorge. Squirming 
into the level ground above, the 
sprawled face down, his breath sob¬ 
bing in his lungs, his wiry body 
shaking and jerking as if from an 
attack of the ague. 

After a long time he sat up, looked 
grimly about. The sky was begin¬ 
ning to lighten, pale pink spread 
behind the mountains in the east, the 
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grey of dawn crept slowly across the 
range. Dusty’s lips writhed into a 
twisted grin. Dragging his shirt 
sleeve across his face, he adjusted 
himself more comfortably, reached 
for the makings. He swore softly 
because his fingers trembled when 
he began to build a cigarette. 

“Gettin’ soft, yuh blasted idjut!” 
he muttered. And then, with a deep 
breath: “I’ll tell a man, that was 
close!” 

The cigarette steadied him. He 
puffed it through slowly, relishing it 
as he had never in his life relished 
anything. And while he smoked and 
rested, he watched with new and 
deep appreciation the birth of the 
day. It had been a long time com¬ 
ing. 

He’d thought never to see it. 

In spite of his self-scorn, there was 
grim stamina in the little cowboy. 
His return to normal mental balance 
was surprisingly swift. He was alive, 
no matter if he had escaped death by 
the thin skin of his teeth. And the 
problem of Mark Breen remained un¬ 
solved, with added complications as 
a result of his misadventure. 

P HYSICALLY he was in bad shape. 

His body cried for rest and food. 
And he was afoot on unfamiliar 
range, at an unknown distance from 
shelter; a hunted man, whom not 
only his enemies but other men who 
should have sided with him, would 
not hesitate to shoot at sight. 

“The stew gets thicker right 
along,” he said aloud, grimly. “Every 
time I win a trick, it’s plumb expen¬ 
sive. Huh! Must be closer to the 
Crooked H than to Canyon, I judge, 
an’ it might not be healthy to hobble 
into town on foot in bro.ad daylight. 
Well, debatin’ with myself ain’t 
changin’ plain facts. I got some 
walkin’ to do.” 

Reckoning that the ranch must be 
northwest of him, he headed that 
way. It was tough, hiking in high 


heeled boots, with weariness drag¬ 
ging at him like a ton weight. But 
he set his jaw and concentrated upon 
putting one foot in front of the 
other—left, right, left, right, stub¬ 
bornly on and on. 

The rising sun beat down upon 
his uncovered head; warmth soaked 
the chill out of the air, gained in¬ 
tensity too swiftly. He tied his tom 
bandana about his head for such pro¬ 
tection as it afforded, trudged on 
while minutes multiplied endlessly. 

I T soon became apparent that the 
shooting had not been heard. No 
cowboys from the Crooked H came 
riding to investigate. The ruggedness 
of the country made forward prog¬ 
ress painfully slow, tremendously 
difficult. All of life appeared to con¬ 
sist in sliding down into a brush 
choked canyon and climbing tedi¬ 
ously out again; always, it seemed, 
the same canyon. 

Propf that this was not so, how¬ 
ever, came unexpectedly when he 
broke through the brush at the bot¬ 
tom of one of them and splashed 
into a trickle of running water. This 
seemed a miracle akin to the finding 
of an oasis in the desert. He fol¬ 
lowed the trickle up to the small 
pool of a spring, where a growth of 
scrub oaks made a little shade. 

Here he drank sparingly, bathed 
his face and head, drank again. He 
rested for half an hour. Then, feel¬ 
ing much refreshed, he climbed the 
steep slope on the west end of the 
canyon and came to the level ground 
in plain view of a small band of 
horsemen. They were riding at a 
lope, in a northerly direction, no 
more than fifty yards from where he 
stood. 

At the sight of him they pulled up 
sharply, wheeled and came pounding 
toward him. He was about to dive 
for the shelter of a pile of boulders 
when one of the riders yelled his 
name, and his sharpened gaze iden- 
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tified Buck Lanning, segundo of the 
Crooked H. 

Dusty’s first reaction was not 
wholly of relief. He paused, swept 
by uncertainty. The obvious thing 
was to accept Lanning’s coming as 
meaning the end of his ordeal of 
walking, a lift to the ranch where 
he would be among friends. But 
from his first glimpse of the man, 
Dusty had instinctively distrusted 
him, in spite of the fact that Cliff 
had vouched for him and said that 
Lanning had been a long time at the 
Crooked H. 

Now it struck him as at least pe¬ 
culiar that Lanning should be riding 
toward the ranch, rather than away 
from it, at that early hour of the 
morning. Moreover, Dusty had a 
habit of heeding his hunches; he was 
inherently suspicious of those against 
whom intuition warned him. 

Still further. Dusty knew himself 
to be a hunted man, wanted for mur¬ 
der. It might please Buck Lanning 
very well indeed to hand him over 
to the law, or to one of the posse 
that were combing the range for him. 

“I’ve got a feelin’ that he hates 
Cliff for gettin’ that foreman job 
over him. Mebbe he likes Mary, too. 
But I shore have got to have a horse 
an’ grub, mighty soon. Only place 
to get ’em is at the Crooked H. 
Reckon I’d best stand pat.” 

H E waited, watching narrowly. 

Lanning and his men rode direct¬ 
ly to the edge of the canyon before 
they drew rein, dust rising, pebbles 
skittering beneath the churning hoofs 
of their mounts. They were a grim 
looking lot, well armed, and there 
wasn’t one of the five, except Lan¬ 
ning himself, that Dusty recognized. 
However, it was Lanning who swung 
down and offered a plausible expla¬ 
nation that should have satisfied most 
of his doubts. 

“Jingo, Fenton! Yuh shore look 
disconnected! How come yo’re afoot 


out here? Where’s Cliff? Yuh ain’t 
had no run-in with them rustlers 
we’ve been huntin’, have yuh? They 
burned us a haystack in the south 
pasture last night, an’ run off a hoss 
band!” - 

His voice and his rather sullen 
face displayed a proper mingling of 
wrath and curiosity. 

“The skunks I tangled with,” Dusty 
told him grimly, “wasn’t messin’ 
around with no broncs. They was 
stampedin’ one of yore beef herds 
over the rim of the big gorge, an’ 
done their damnedest to have me 
took along with the critters. I been 
walkin’ on the hoof since daylight, 
an’ I’m shore fed up with it.” 

A N odd expression flickered across 
Lanning’s face. “Stampede! My 
gosh. Cliff wasn’t caught, was he?” 

“Nope.” Dusty’s voice took on a 
slight edge. “Cliff wasn’t with me, 
yuh see. He’s still in town, far as 
I know.. We was separated there by 
some well meanin’ gents that figgered 
I was better off dodgin’ posse than 
safe in jail. If yuh feel moral, Lan¬ 
ning, yuh can turn me in for a fugi¬ 
tive.” 

A tinge of red mounted under Lan¬ 
ning’s swarthy skin; his lusterless 
eyes glinted slightly, but he grinned 
and spoke quietly. 

“Yo’re a humorous cuss, ain’t yuh? 
Reckon I ain’t as moral as all that, 
Fenton. Yuh can fork my hoss, if 
yuh like, an’ I’ll ride double with one 
of the boys. There’s a line camp 
yonder about half a mile. We might 
pick up another bronc there.” 

“Line camp?” Dusty was surprised. 
“I figgered I couldn’t be far from 
the ranch.” 

“About four miles,” Lanning said 
carelessly. “The camp's on the way. 
We don’t use it much ’cept at round¬ 
up, but there’s gen’rally hosses graz¬ 
in’ close by, an’ grub in the cabin.” 

He turned as he spoke, picked up 
his dropped reins and handed them 
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to Dusty, who lifted them over the 
head of the horse and reached for 
the saddle horn. As he did so Lan- 
ning stepped swiftly behind him and 
the hard end of a gun rammed 
against his spine. 

“Hold that pose, yuh louse! Them 
guns are too heavy for yuh to pack 
around!” 

Dusty held motionless, swept by a 
white hot wave of rage. He had been 
neatly tricked. It did not need the 
sudden guffaw of laughter from Lan- 
ning’s companions to tell him that 
they were no Crooked H cowboys. 

The guns were lifted from Dusty’s 
holsters. Lanning moved bail^a pace, 
spoke mockingly. 

“Yuh can ease up now, if yuh like. 
Yore fangs is drawed. My gosh, for 
a cuss that has a reputation for bein’ 
hard to handle, yo’re plumb simple- 
minded, Fenton!” 

Dusty let go of the saddlehorn, 
turned slowly. There were green 
flames in his narrowed eyes, but he 
gave no other sign of the rage that 
ripped and tore at him. As always 
when in a tight spot, he became cool, 
dear headed, quick thinking. 

The mask was down now. He saw 
the renegade segundo in his true 
light: a vicious and dangerous man, 
motivated by greed and injured pride. 
If ever in his life Dusty needed all 
his wits, this was the time. 

«QO it’s that way,” he said quietly 

O “Yeah, I reckon I am simple- 
minded. I figgered yuh would be loyal 
to yore friends, when all the time I 
knowed yuh was a doublecrossin’, 
yeller bellied coyote! Go ahead an’ 
laugh. It’s on me!” 

Lanning’s face darkened, became 
almost purple. His lusterless eyes 
were deadly and his hand whitened 
around the grip of his drawn gun. 
Dusty watched that hand rather than 
the dull eyes, knowing that it would 
betray first by a split second the in¬ 
tention of the man who held it. 


“Yuh bet it’s on yuh. An’ I’m go- 
in’ to laugh plenty, yuh lousy son! 
There ain’t nothin’ about yuh what¬ 
ever that don’t make me sick to my 
stomach. By cripes, I don’t like the 
shape of yore nose, or the color of 
yore hair, or the squint of yore eyes! 
But I ain’t killin’ yuh—yet! I aim 
to square a score with the skunk yuh 
call yore brother first.” 

CHAPTER VIII 
Jokers Are Wild! 

XCEPT to lift his wiry 
shoulders, Dusty made 
no reply. He felt pretty 
sick himself, knowing 
that through him Cliff 
could be made to suffer. 
It was characteristic of 
him to feel no fear on 
his own account. He’d been in bad 
spots before. If this was to be the 
windup, he’d take it standing. But 
Cliff— His lips tightened and a kind 
of chill touched his spine. 

“Vic, toss a loop over this hoptoad. 
Yuh ain’t done all yore walkin’ yet, 
Fenton,” snarled Lanning. “Yo’re go- 
in’ to hoof it plenty!” 

One of the other men turned his 
horse, unfastened the coiled lariat 
that hung at his saddle horn. Dusty 
did not move. In turning to face 
Lanning, he had placed his back 
against the shoulder of the horse, 
and he continued to hold the reins 
in his left hand. From the corner 
of his eye he saw Vic shake out a 
small loop. 

“Haze yore critter intuh the open, 
Buck,” grinned the outlaw. 

Lanning backed away another pace, 
tilted the end of his gun up a little. 

“Stand clear of the bronc,” he 
snapped. 

Dusty moved. He leaped to the 
right like a cat, hauling hard on the 
single rein to bring the horse around 
with him. His thumb jabbed the ani¬ 
mal in the flank. It came alive with 
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a snort and a squeal, made a lunging 
whirl. 

Vic’s loop shot out, dropped harm¬ 
lessly. Dusty vaulted into the sad¬ 
dle. The roar of Lanning’s gun 
drowned his yell as Dusty drove 
home the spurs and sent the terrified 
horse crashing into the three that 
stood bunched. 

For half a minute the air was full 
of cuss words, plunging horses, 
swaying men. Lanning, hopping 
about like a frog on a hot stove, 
screamed curses and tried to get a 
clear shot at Dusty without hitting 
one of his own men. Vic’s horse 
went into a fit of pitching which 
kept that gentleman occupied. 

Dusty snaked the rifle out of the 
boot on Lanning’s saddle with his 
right hand, while with his left hand 
and his spurs he kept his horse 
whirling and lunging. He wrapped 
the rifle barrel around the neck of 
one of the outlaws, smashed the butt 
into the face of another. The third 
man came crashing into him, grabbed 
him in powerful hands that fairly 
dragged him from the saddle. 

“Hold him, Monk!” yelled Lanning. 
“Break his back!” 

Dusty dropped the rifle, felt his 
breath go out in a grunt as the go- 
rilla-like arms of the outlaw closed 
about him. His ribs cracked under 
the strain. He was held, legs dan¬ 
gling in the air, while Monk’s horse 
reared and plunged. The motion of 
the horse became so violent that the 
outlaw swayed in the saddle. 

A BUCK-JUMP loosened that rib¬ 
crushing grip a trifle. But a trifle 
was enough. Dusty got one arm free. 
His left hand clawed, clutched, lifted 
the six-gun from the holster on the 
outlaw’s left hip. Ramming the end 
of the gun against the man’s back, 
he thumbed the hammer. 

With the smothered roar of the 
shot the powerful arms jerked con¬ 
vulsively, tightened. He was dragged 


down with the falling man. The 
horse whirled again, leaped over 
them, bolted away in a mad run. 
Dusty rolled over hard, yanked loose 
of the death-clutch, fired pointblank 
at Vic. 

A T the same instant another gun 
boomed and a bullet burned along 
the spidery cowboy’s neck. He made 
a toad-like hop, landed on his toes, 
flung himself instantly in a headlong 
dive as Lanning thumbed another 
shot. The bullet cut through his 
neckcloth, blistered the skin of his 
back. His shoulder struck the rene¬ 
gade below the knees. 

Lanning hit the ground with a 
thump, clawed over, broke away. As 
he heaved up, the barrel of Dusty’s 
gun crashed behind his ear. 

That ended it. Monk was dead. 
Vic, shot through the chest, was un¬ 
conscious. The other two, recover¬ 
ing from the stunning blows which 
had knocked them from their saddles, 
were swiftly and efficiently handled. 
After that, grim faced, streaked with 
blood and dust, piratical with his red 
bandana tied about his head. Dusty 
looked for the horses. 

One of the animals had run only a 
short distance before its reins had 
dragged into a mesquite bush and 
stopped it. But even as he located 
the animal, some fifty yards west of 
him, he glanced beyond it and saw 
three' more horsemen sweep over a 
low rise and come pounding toward 
him. His lips curled and tightened. 

“What next?” he muttered. “Suf¬ 
ferin’ sage hens, if Cliff craved to 
put on a bang-up weddin’ celebra¬ 
tion, we’ve done a job!” 

Hastily adding a rifle to the col¬ 
lection of six-guns with which he’d 
re-armed himself, he started at a 
limping run for the horse. He was 
in the saddle, ready to run or fight, 
when another sharp glance at the ap¬ 
proaching riders brought a grunt. 
They rode three abreast, and the one 
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in the middle was a woman—a young 
woman—Mary Harkness! 

Spurring the horse, Dusty rode to 
meet them, unaware of his bizarre 
and bloodthirsty appearance. He saw 
the three riders pull up sharply, saw 
the two cowboys ride ahead of the 
girl, guns in their hands. It came 
to him then and he slowed his own 
horse, holding his right hand high. 
A moment later a cry of recognition 
came from Mary. 

“Dusty! Dusty Fenton 1 What on 
earth— Why, what have you been 
doing?” 

She jumped her horse between the 
cowboys, reined alongside of Dusty, 
staring at him. He saw then the 
marks of tears on her face, it’s hag¬ 
gardness, the fear that looked out of 
her wide, blue eyes. 

“Cliff’s still in town, ma’am,” he 
said hastily, thinking to reassure her. 
“There was a li’l mixup an’—uh— 
well, I been ridin’ around seme, see- 
in’—” 

“Dusty!” She reached out and 
gripped his arm, and he felt the trem¬ 
bling of her tense fingers. “Dusty, 
have you seen Billy? Is he—hurt? 
Tell me—do you know where he is?” 

Dumfounded, he blinked at her, 
shook his head. “Why, no, Miss 
Mary. I ain’t seen yore brother. Is 
he—” 

H E bit it off short, almost stag¬ 
gered by the flash of an idea. An 
idea born of the fact that Buck Lan- 
ning had been riding from south to 
north, instead of from north to south, 
that morning! Tight-lipped, he wait¬ 
ed for her to explain more fully. 
Something in the grim look of him 
seemed to steady her, while at the 
same time every vestige of color 
drained out of her face, and her 
voice was dry and husky. 

“Billy is missing. He didn’t come 
down for breakfast. We looked for 
him but couldn’t find him. His bed 
had been slept in, but his clothes 


were gone, too, and his pinto. He— 
he hasn’t come back. We haven’t 
found any sign of where he could 
have gone!” 

Dusty looked away from h e r, 
moved his head, spoke very quietly. 

“I reckon yuh’ve been mighty 
scared, ma’am. But yuh don’t need 
to be. We’ll find Billy. An’ he’ll 
be all right—not hurt a bit—when 
we fetch him home!” 

rpHERE was a certain solemnity 
-L about his statement that brought 
a smothered gasp from the girl. She 
took her hand quickly from his arm 
and when he looked at her he saw 
that both her hands were pressed 
against her face. But she lowered 
them after a moment and met his 
glance, squarely. 

“You mean—he’s been kidnaped?” 
She said it as if the conclusion was 
her own. “You mean—Mark Breen 
—took him away—to hurt us—to 
force father—” 

“I mean we’re goin’ to go an’ get 
him,” Dusty interrupted. He looked 
beyond her at the two cowboys, 
whom he recognized as those who 
had been sent by Cliff the day be¬ 
fore on the trail of the steers Red 
Collins had been driving away when 
detected by Billy. “Where’s the rest 
of the outfit, Shorty? How many 
boys can be rounded up pronto?” 

Shorty shook his head. 

“Not so many,” he said dubiously. 
“There’s ten of us, but the oP man 
took Ed and Chip to town with him 
after breakfast, an’ Buck sent Pete 
Niles an’ the other five up to Eagle 
Rock. That’s about twelve miles 
north of the ranch, where we’ve a 
bull pasture. Buck was worried ac¬ 
count of rustlers—” 

“Yuh mean Buck Lanning, huh?” 
Dusty inserted grimly. “With Cliff 
in town, he was givin’ orders. Shore I 
It was plumb convenient that way.” 

He scowled at the left ear of his 
horse, while Mary and the two cow- 
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boys stared at him curiously. It was 
the girl who broke the short silence. 

“Dusty, that sounds— Oh, you’re 
wrong! Buck Lanning is loyal—he’s 
been with us a long, long ytime. 
Whatever orders he gave—” 

Dusty looked at her. 

“Shore,” he said tartly. “An’ where 
is Mister Lanning now, ma’am?” 

“He was out early,” Shorty said 
before the girl could speak. “He left 
a note at the cook shack. Said he 
was goin’ on to the Rock hisself. Yuh 
bein’ Cliff’s brother don’t give yuh 
no special privileges, Fenton. An’ 
it looks to me like yuh had some ex- 
plainin’ to do personal, ’stead of 
passin’ remarks about Buck. We 
heard shootin’ down this way, an’ 
yo’re ridin’ a Circle B hoss. Like¬ 
wise,” he concluded pointedly, “yo’re 
supposed to be in jail. Mebbe yuh 
feel like talkin’, huh?” 

As he spoke, the stocky cowboy 
edged his horse in between Mary’s 
and the one ridden by Dusty. His 
square, honest face was frankly un¬ 
friendly, and his right hand rested 
on the grip of his gun. The girl, 
startled, uttered a quick protest that 
neither man heeded. The other cow¬ 
boy, taking his cue from Shorty, 
kneed his bronc around to Dusty’s 
left. Fenton’s greenish eyes nar¬ 
rowed, his thin, hard face was bleak. 

« A RGUIN’,” he said sharply, 
A “won’t fetch young Billy back. 
Likewise, it won’t keep certain two- 
legged skunks from goin’ through 
with what they’ve started. What 
shootin’ I’ve done in my life—includ¬ 
in’ all that’s recent—has been plumb 
necessary. 

"Miss Mary, I’m askin’ yuh to give 
these cowboys their orders. Send one 
of them to town for Cliff an’ yore 
father. Send the other to Eagle Rock 
for them boys that Lanning sent up 
there to be rid of ’em. The message 
both ways is the same—come a-run- 
nin’!” 


“Dusty! What do you—” 

Rudely he cut her short. 

“Breen has yore brother. He’s 
playin’ for big stakes, an’ he’ll move 
fast. We’ve got to beat him by mov¬ 
in’ faster. To prove somethin’ of 
what’s been goin’ around on this 
range, I’ll tell yuh it was Buck Lan¬ 
ning that kidnaped yore brother, 
ma’am. An’ it was Buck Lanning who 
pulled a whizzer on me a while back 
an’ got hisself a bust on the head 
with a gunbarrel. 

“Yuh’ll mebbe find that hard to 
swallow,” he added grimly, “but a 
look at the remains should be con¬ 
vincin’. Shorty, yo’re so blame sus¬ 
picious, suppose yuh come along an’ 
do the lookin’.” 

F IVE minutes later the two cow¬ 
boys were spurring away from 
the scene of battle, Shorty bound for 
Canyon, Dave heading along the trail 
to Eagle Rock. Dusty himself rode 
beside a sober faced Mary Harkness 
and led behind him a Circle B horse, 
across which, belly down, was tied 
the renegade segundo of the Crooked 
H. Lanning was conscious now, and 
he didn’t enjoy the ride. But his bit¬ 
ter complaints earned him no sym¬ 
pathy. 

It was little more than three miles 
to the ranch. They approached it 
along the trail which Dusty had rid¬ 
den with Cliff the day before, fork¬ 
ing into it about a half a mile from 
the cluster of buildings. The ride 
took the better part of an hour, and 
scarcely a dozen words were ex¬ 
changed during that time. The girl, 
her lips tightly compressed, was deep 
in her own thoughts. Dusty, almost 
overpowered by weariness, slumped 
as he rode and even dozed a little. 

Past the ranchhouse they walked 
their horses, and into the yard at 
the rear. Smoke lifted from the 
chimney on the cook shack. Horses 
moved in one of the corrals. The 
sun slanted down hotly and the drone 
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of bees was in the parched air. It 
was very peaceful. 

Dusty slid wearily from the saddle 
and when he turned Mary was al¬ 
ready down. She gave him a pale 
smile, spoke gently. 

“Just leave the horses, Dusty. If 
yuh’ll take care of—of him. I’ll see 
about something for you to eat.” 

He grinned. 

“Java an’ a bunk has an enticin’ 
sound,” he said. “I’m sort of fagged. 
It ain’t likely—” 

A slight sound sent an alarm 
winging through him. He tensed, 
heard Mary’s startled cry, started to 
whirl and reach for his guns. A 
cool voice spoke out of the shadowy 
interior of the barn. 

“Don’t try it, Fenton I I’ve got 
other plans for yuh! This time, my 
friend, jokers are wild—I’m holdin’ 
the perfect hand!” 

It was Mark Breen. At his first 
word the ranch yard was full of 
armed men. They appeared at the 
corners of sheds and buildings, rose 
from behind the adobe walls of the 
corrals, stepped out of doorways. 

CHAPTER IX 
Breen’s Vengeance 

f\ PERFECT trap! The 
significance of it struck 
Dusty Fenton overpow- 
eringly. For the first 
time in his tempestuous 
life he was ready to ad¬ 
mit defeat. Frozen in his 
tracks he stood, uttering 
not a word, swept by despair. But 
when Mark Breen, gun in hand, 
stepped from the shadowed door of 
the barn, a kind of tingling shock 
traveled over him. This was a far 
different Mark Breen than the one 
who had faced him in the Oasis Sa¬ 
loon only twenty-four hours ago! 

That man had been suave, immac¬ 
ulate, calmly sure of himself. This 
man was booted and spurred and 


grey with dust; crossed gunbelts 
sagged from his lean waist. But the 
change was not in his dress, nor in 
the black beard stubble that dark¬ 
ened his jaws, nor in the harsh lines 
that strangely marred the chiseled 
handsomeness of his features. 

It was an inner change, subtle and 
startling, that caught and held the 
spidery cowboy’s attention. Some¬ 
thing had disturbed Mark Breen 
powerfully. It had cracked the shell 
and left exposed the real man. 

“1VTOTHER!” Mary Harkness’ 

1VJ. scream cut through the momen¬ 
tary silence. “What have you done to 
her, Mark Breen? If you’ve—” 

“Shut up!” rasped Breen. “The ol’ 
lady hasn’t been hurt. It ain’t her 
that brought me here, you fool! 
Hoke, pull that varmint’s fangs!” 

His hawk-face distorted by a grin 
of malevolent triumph, Hoke Menlo 
moved swiftly behind Dusty, lifted 
the guns' from his holsters. But the 
cowboy hardly noticed. His atten¬ 
tion remained focused upon Breen, 
freshly fixed by the gleam in the 
man’s dark eyes as they rested upon 
Mary. 

Women as a sex were of no inter¬ 
est to Dusty. None, since his mother 
died, had played any part in his hard 
life. None, he judged, would ever 
do so. But what he read in Mark 
Breen’s gloating glance sent a second 
shock jarring over him. 

For in that look, and in the faint 
sound of Mary’s withdrawal from 
it, he found an entrance to Breen’s 
mind. This girl was no more to 
Dusty than any other woman would 
have been—except that she was his 
brother’s intended bride. By the same 
token, he understood her value in the 
estimation of Mark Breen. Through 
her Breen meant to strike cruelly at 
Cliff and at Will Harkness. 

That he dared even to contemplate 
such a thing, was proof that the 
man had indeed gone wolf! Other- 
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wise, no matter what evil schemes he 
might invent to strengthen his hold 
upon this range where he had en¬ 
trenched himself, he would never in¬ 
clude in them any activity that in¬ 
volved a woman. This was the un¬ 
written law. 

“He’s on the run!” The key to it 
flashed suddenly through Dusty’s 
sharpened mind. “His big plans have 
fell through an’ he’s on his way out! 
He staged this play for a special rea¬ 
son; me stumblin’ into it was a break 
he hadn’t counted on. Whatever hap¬ 
pened was plenty sudden, else he’d 
never have troubled to have Billy 
took to the Circle B. He meant to 
run a bluff with the boy, but this is 
different!” 

Swiftly and powerfully he reacted 
now from the despair of defeat. Far 
more than his own life was at stake. 
Everything that had happened before 
this became of little significance. 

This was a newly dealt hand. And, 
as Breen himself had said, jokers 
were wild! Abruptly Dusty thrust 
aside the weariness that dragged at 
him, set himself resolutely to play 
through against the stacked deck. 
Again cool, quick thinking, clear 
headed, he made the first play delib¬ 
erately. 

(( A LLUS did rate yuh yeller in a 

H showdown, Mark,” he sneered. 
“But I shore didn’t do yuh credit by 
a long shot. Huh! A man, if he has 
a grievance, settles it personal. But 
yuh fetch along an army—an’ take 
no chances!” 

Breen’s glance shifted from the 
girl, clashed with that of the cow¬ 
boy. 

“When I’ve a grievance,” he said 
sharply, “I settle it my own way, 
Fenton!” 

Dusty laughed jeeringly. 

“I’ll tell a man yuh do! Not so 
sane, mebbe, but plenty safe for Mark 
Breen. Yore yeller ain’t a streak, it 
goes plumb through from hide to 


hide. Well,” he shrugged contempt¬ 
uously, “havin’ took my guns an’ hav¬ 
in’ yore army ready, this should be 
safe enough. Get about it. I’d ruther 
die than to have to stand here look¬ 
in’ at yuh!” 

Breen’s hard face turned livid, and 
yellow flame seemed to flick between 
his narrowed eyelids. But it was 
Hoke Menlo, holding a gun carefully 
in his left hand, who snarled and 
swayed forward to slap Dusty across 
the mouth with force that staggered 
him. 

<<_ \7"UH talk too much, runt! By 

1 God—no, yuh don’t!” 

Lunging furiously, Dusty swung 
at the hawk-faced hombre. But Men¬ 
lo ducked the blow and rammed the 
end of his gun hard into the smaller 
man’s stomach. 

“Hoke!” rasped Breen. “Lay off, 
yuh fool! I’m runnin’ this.” 

“Just. lemme—” 

“Back up, I say!” 

Snarling sullenly, Menlo moved 
back a couple of paces. Dusty grunt¬ 
ed from the jab of the gunbarrel, 
turned again to face Breen, spat out 
a mouthful of blood. 

“Two of a kind. Both jacks, I’d 
say, only that would shore be an in¬ 
sult to an honest breed of critters!” 

Cold fury surged through him. If 
it hadn’t been for the handicap of 
the girl’s presence, he would have 
taken on the lot of them single- 
handed and unarmed. Behind him he 
heard her gasping breath. 

“Yuh asked for it,” grated Breen. 
“Keep yore mouth shut. Yuh won’t 
have long to wait. Gila, hobble him! 
Leo, fetch the lady over where she 
"can watch the show.” 

Mary screamed and darted past 
Dusty, pursued by a grinning gun¬ 
man. A hand closed on the cowboy’s 
left wrist—and he went berserk. 
Wheeling with the tug at his arm, 
he sent his elbow into something 
soft, broke free and landed a terrific. 
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left-handed wallop on Menlo’s jaw. 
Then they swarmed him. 

He fought like a cornered wildcat, 
punching, kicking, clawing, gouging. 
He banged two heads together, drove 
his boot heel at a convenient shin, 
went down under a wave of cursing 
men. 

They flattened him. A blow on 
the head made him see sparks. A 
heavy weight settled on his stomach. 
He was spread-eagled, held there 
writhing and panting. 

“Lemme at himt” howled Menlo, 
aiming a kick at his head. 

It was Breen himself who shoved 
the hawk-faced man violently away. 

“Yuh wild-eyed fool! Get hold of 
yoreself before I work yuh over! 
Fenton, yuh wasted consider’ble en- 
ergy—an’ got nowhere. Now yuh 
mebbe understand I mean business!” 

“Put a gun in my belt!” panted 
Dusty. “I’ll take on yuh an’ that 
Menlo skunk both together!” 

Breen smiled viciously. “I’ve got 
other plans.” 

“Safer—” 

An ill smelling paw clamped over 
his mouth and nose, remained there 
until he was all but smothered. Then 
he was hauled roughly to his feet. 
Two men held him; a third stood 
behind and jammed the business end 
of a gun against his spine. 

N EAR the back door of the ranch- 
house he saw Mary, white faced 
and wide eyed with horror, in the grip 
of the gunman, Gila, a swarthy half- 
fa r e e d of venomous appearance. 
Someone else by this time had cut 
Buck Lanning loose, and the rene¬ 
gade was being doused with water. 

At Breen’s signal the men who 
held Dusty dragged and shoved him 
toward one of the smaller barns. 
Even as they forced him through 
the wide door into semi-darkness, 
sharp commands started brisk activ¬ 
ity in the ranch yard. 

Fresh horses were being caught, 


saddles changed, preparations made 
for departure. 

All of this was significant. Among 
other things, it meant that whatever 
fate was in store for Dusty, would 
be soon coming, meted out there at 
the Crooked H. 

The nature of his fate did not con¬ 
cern him. He was resigned to death. 
The thing that sickened him was the 
knowledge that he had failed Cliff in 
this emergency. 

TT was not long until Breen came 

into the barn. Then, victor and van¬ 
quished, they confronted each other 
as if those others who held Dusty 
in their grasp did not exist. For a 
long moment they stared at each 
other straight and hard, grim men 
both, hard men, alike only in a single 
quality. 

In spite of the sneers with which 
he had attempted to inflame his 
enemy into some unguarded act. 
Dusty recognized that Mark Breen 
was a real fighting man, a man of 
stubborn and unbreakable will and 
courage. 

But Breen did not delay now in 
making known the full measure of 
the vengeance he had planned. 

“Yo’re goin’ to die, Fenton,” stated 
the outlaw harshly. “Yo’re goin’ to 
die the way I want yuh to die—slow 
an’ hard. Yuh’ve been a jinx from 
the day we met. I hate the sight of 
yuh—but that ain’t news. Things 
was breakin’ right for me here—I 
had my hand on this range—when 
yuh come along. Yesterday it was. 
The jinx worked fast this time!” 

“Yeller belly’s on the run again!” 
Dusty sneered. “What kinda hell 
has caught up with yuh this time?” 

Breen cursed savagely. “It ain’t 
yore business, but no harm can come 
of yore knowin’. That punk sheriff 
was too nosy. He looked up the 
family of ol’ Baldwin that owned the 
Circle B. I never heard about it till 
last night—an’ then it was too late. 
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He’s sent for a U. S. marshal! Should 
have killed the meddlin’ fool a long 
time ago!” 

“Murder,” said Dusty grimly, “is 
one of yore best sidelines. So yuh 
killed Baldwin—which is why he was 
never heard about no more by his 
neighbors here. An’ Forbes got on 
yore trail. Well, I gotta hand it to 
the sheriff. He deserved better’n 
yuh gave him, Mark.” 

“The ol’ fool ain’t deadl” snarled 
Breen. “Them idjuts that handled 
the jail job messed it up. But this 
is one job I’m handlin’ personal, Fen¬ 
ton. Yuh won’t wiggle out of it. 
This shed yo’re in is full of stuff 
that burns easy. Some straw, a little 
feed, a few cans of kerosene. Yo’re 
goin’ to sample hell before yuh get 
to it! While yo’re roastin’ yuh can 
ponder yore brother’s enjoyment when 
he reads the note I’m leavin’ him. 
Him an’ Harkness!” 

“Yo’re a low-down skunk, Mark 
Breen,” muttered Dusty. “I ain’t 
afraid to die. Likewise, I’d ruther 
have the hell yuh’ve laid out for me 
than risk the one yo’re goin’ to! 
What about the boy? Are yuh—” 

“The boy ain’t important. That 
was one of Lanning’s ideas, an’ not 
such a good one. He reckoned we 
could scare the ol’ man into tradin’ 
this spread for the brat. But now—” 

H E shrugged, stepped back a little, 
went on coldly yet with a kind 
of gloating savageness to detail his 
plan. 

“See them rings up there on the 
wall, Fenton? We’re runnin’ ropes 
down from them to yore wrists. 
They’ll be just tight enough so’s yuh 
can get yore toes to the floor. 
There’ll be another rope around yo’re 
stomach, tied to that lower ring. 
Sabep Yuh’ll hang, Fenton—not too 
easy! An’ while yo’re hangin’ that 
fire will be creepin’ closer an’ closer. 
Yuh can watch it come! Get to it, 
boys.” 


CHAPTER X 


Showdown 


^iFFERING no resistance, 
\ Dusty let the men who 
I held his arms shove him 
| back against the wall, 
j He stood with his head 
I tipped forward a little, 
1 slumping. Breen watch- 
* ed, gun in hand. Hoke 
Menlo swayed forward and jabbed 
the end of his weapon into the cow¬ 
boy’s middle, and his arms were re¬ 



leased while ropes were run through 
the rings high on the wooden parti¬ 
tion wall. 


“I’m shore sorry yo’re passin’ out 
this way,” snarled Menlo. “Would 
of suited me to—” 

The gun in his hand was cocked. 
He shoved against it lightly. One 
of the other men grabbed Dusty’s 
left arm, twisted it up to shove his 
hand through a small loop. The cow¬ 
boy’s spidery body twisted sharply. 
His right hand slapped over and 
down, drove the gun sharply to the 
side. 


The thunder of the shot was deaf¬ 
ening in that enclosed space. The 
flame scorched Dusty’s flesh, and the 
lead groved his thigh. But his 
clamping fingers closed hard upon 
the action of the weapon, jammed it. 

At the same instant a vicious kick 
sent Menlo staggering directly in the 
path of Mark Breen’s bullet. A 
wrench and a jerk freed Dusty’s left 
hand, brought it down chopping at 
the neck of the startled man who’d 
gripped it. A whirling leap carried 
the cowboy across the room. 

Breen’s second bullet nicked his 
shoulder as he dropped. One of the 
other outlaws fired and missed. Dusty 
had Menlo’s gun—four shots, and 
four men shooting at him! 

Through swirling gunsmoke in the 
half light of that room of hell he 
squinted at Mark Breen’s snarling 
face. A single purpose lived in him; 
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from his knees he fired, heaved side¬ 
ways, felt the jarring impact of hot 
lead. 

The earth beneath him seemed to 
heave and surge. He felt the gun in 
his hand jump and jerk, felt himself 
pitching forward into pain wracked 
blackness. But the stubborn will to 
do set his teeth, stiffened his sag¬ 
ging muscles. 

H IS vision cleared momentarily, 
showed him the face of Breen, 
snarling still, moving away from him. 
He raised his hand, and then the face 
was gone, and he toppled slowly for¬ 
ward across the body of a dead man, 
while outside sounded yells and gun¬ 
shots and the drumming of hoofs. 

Unconsciousness held him then, but 
he was fighting again through that 
hell of lead and gunsmoke when he 
opened his eyes and scowled up into 
the worried face of his brother. For 
a moment it was not Cliff’s face. His 
lips drew back in a snarl; he strug¬ 


gled to lift himself against the pro¬ 
digious weight that crushed him. 

“Breen!” he muttered thickly. 
“Breen—” 

“Easy, ol’ boy!” said Cliff gently, 
and shoved him back upon the bed. 
“The fight’s over. Breen’s dead— 
an’ Menlo’s dead—an’ the gang is 
busted up. Yuh done a job—although 
it ain’t human nor reasonable to be¬ 
lieve it! The marshal’s posse—we 
left town early an’ met Shorty half¬ 
way on the trail. Got here in time to 
clean up the sweepin’s. Them that 
didn’t run for it is on their way 
to jail.” 

For a moment longer Dusty stared, 
not wholly believing it. At last, grin¬ 
ning wearily, the tension went out of 
him. 

“Then,” he murmured, “I reckon 
it’s—all right—to catch up on—some 
shut-eye, ol’ maverick. Got to get 
rested up, yuh see. After the wed- 
din’ I’ll be driftin’. It’s gonna be—> 
too blamed peaceful hereabouts!” 
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: 


“I wonder what happened to Jed Peters,” 
Sandy mUrmurs. “He’s been looking for these 
outlaws, too.” Reaching the edge of a cliff, 
Sandy gasps with horror. Several masked men 
are lowering Peters into a ravine! The 
sheriff’s gun barks. Bullets whizzing about 
them, the rustlers dash away! 


Trading a bunch of rustlers, Sheriff Sandy 
spies three masked men branding a calf, 
Sandy swings off his roan and creeps closer, 
gun in hand. “Raise ’em high, hombres!” 
snaps the young sheriff. His gun flames as 
one of the men grabs for a Colt. The out¬ 
laws cash in their chips! 





i m cumin, jeu, snouts oanay as ne runs 
forward. Then he sees the dastardly plot! 
Jed has been lowered into a den of rattle¬ 
snakes! As the old plainsman gazes at the 
writhing forms, one of the rattlers coils, 
ready to strike! Bang! Sandy’s bullet kills 
the snake. He draws Jed up. 


in ms concern over Jed, bandy does not no- 
tice that one of the masked outlaws is lurking 
behind a boulder. The man alms his gun at 
the young sheriff! There is a faint click as 
the weapon fails to fire. With a curse, the 
outlaw leaps on Sandy, a vicious knife gleam¬ 
ing in his hand. They fight grimly! 
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Sandy grabs the wrist that holds the knife I 
His hard fist smacks against the chin be¬ 
neath the mask! The rustler breaks free and 


Then a volley of lead spatters all about 
Sandy and Jed! The outlaws have trapped 
them on the top of the cliff! Sandy ties his 
lariat to a tree. Rope in hand he hurtles 
across a yawning chasm, in a daring leap. 
Jed is too shaken by his narrow escape to 
make the jump. The outlaws are close! 


to a boulder on the opposite 
Hand over hand the old plainsman 
crosses the gorge while Sandy’s reloaded.gun 
snarls defiance at the outlaws. Their irons 
roar—but Jed reaches safety. Sandy and Jed 
dash to their hidden mounts. 


Later in the afternoon, they are circling 
around, hoping to get in close to the outlaws 
without being seen. “Stampede!” shouts 
Sandy as they hear the thunder of hoofs. 
“Cornin’ this way.” A moment later they are 
in the path of the outlaws’ stampeding herd! 
Jed’s horse stumbles and throws him. 

















With horns lowered, a maddened steer dashes 
toward Jed, who has been knocked out by 
his fall. Sandy rides furiously to the spot! 
He leaps from his mount to the steer’s back. 
With all his strength he grabs the critter’s 
horns and twists. As the steer wavers, Sandy 
leaps to the ground and brings it down! 



With the three remaining outlaws in grim 
pursuit, Sandy and Jed pace down another 
ravine. “Are yuh bad hit?” asked Jed. “Got 
my arm,” answers Sandy. “Shore broke a 
bone th’ way it hurts. But I can still manage 
my ole six-gun left-handed,” he grins. They 
fire at the approaching rustlers. 



The herd thunders by. Behind it come the 
desperate outlaws! Sandy and the now re¬ 
vived Jed swing into their saddles! “Let ’em 
have it!" growls the young sheriff. With 
roaring guns they fight savagely. A bullet 
goes through Sandy’s arm. Three of the out- 



Protected by some rocks at the mouth of the- 
ravine, they keep slinging lead! Finally, 
with two of the three men badly wounded, 
the outlaws scatter! Later, Sandy finds the 
stolen herd, trapped in a blind canyon. Again 
he has outwitted the human polecats of the 
ranges! 
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CHAPTER I 
A Hired Gunman 

MILING BILLY BOND knew, 
the instant he looked into the 
bleak eyes of the lanky, wolf¬ 
faced, two-gun man, that he had 
been marked for death. Billy had 
not noticed the man until the fellow 
had reeled heavily into him in Agui¬ 
lar’s cantina a mile south of the line. 
Billy had turned with his charac¬ 
teristic good-natured smile on his 
lips, meaning to excuse the other’s 
drunken clumsiness, but his grin had 
vanished when he had seen that the 
man was suddenly cold sober. 

The two-gun man snarled fiercely: 
“Kid you done that a-purpose!” 


And then he grabbed up a glass of 
liquor, cursed luridly, and flung the 
fiery liquid straight at Billy’s eyes. 

Billy Bond mopped his very red 
face on the ends of his black neck¬ 
erchief, the while the small crowd 
in the border dive held its breath 
and waited. Jose Aguilar hunched 
his short, corpulent body and gripped 
the lower end of the bar, ready to 
duck when lead started flying. To 
one of his bartenders he whispered 
from beneath his waxed mustache: 

“Dios! The long one is a fool! 
The kid will shoot his heart out! A 
fiery whirlwind with his six-guns, 
is the young onel” 

But Billy Bond did not fly into 
action, although his blood was as 
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The room shud¬ 
dered with a ter- 
riSc detonation 
as lead smashed 
into the table 


hot as the liquor which had been way the Jasons do it. You see the 
flung into his eyes. As he reached way it is now, I might beat you to 
mechanically into a vest pocket for the draw an’ gun you out.” 
cigarette makings, he apparently was It sounded like a foolish remark 
cool; but secretly he was wonder- for the man’s arms were bowed and 
ing why the stranger wanted a gun- his long, bony fingers were hooked, 
, ready to sweep the two huge Colts 

An so the Jasons sent you here from their holsters. The kid’s brown 
to get me, huh, feller?” the cow- hands were breast high as he stead- 
boy drawled, as a possible explana- ily worked with his cigarette. Still 
tion of the situation flashed through grinning, Billy Bond drawled on. 
his mind. “If you still fee] lucky) hombre 

A startled look swept across the go ahead an’ pull ’em; otherwise 
face of the other. Billy knew there- you’d better be headin’ for the door, 
by that he had guessed the truth. Unless you either draw or start 
His lips twisted in a smile. “Uh-huh, ramblin’ outa this place before I git 
I thought so. Well, fella, you went this here quirly finished, I’m goin’ 
at the job the wrong way. You to give you the dangest gun whup- 
Bhoulda dry-gulched me. That’s the pin’ any lousy, skunk-eatin’ coyote 

Jason Brothers—Thieving Polecats of the Ranchlands! 
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ever had.” The grey eyes in his 
tanned visage were glittering dan¬ 
gerously above his taut smile. 

For just an instant, surprise min¬ 
gled with faint admiration showed 
on the long, deathly face; and then 
the man snarled: 

“Spoilin’ fer a fight, huh, rooster? 
Well, you can shore have it. No 
feller in the world can knock me 
reelin’, then talk big an’ git away 
with it. Here’s drawin’, kid!” 

The tensed fingers, which already 
had been nearly touching the sleek 
butts of the two guns, swept the 
dingy .45s from their scarred hol¬ 
sters. At that instant Billy Bond’s 
right hand was holding a cigarette to 
his lips, and the petrified spectators 
there in the cantina were certain 
that the young cowboy was doomed. 
No man in the world could drop a 
hand from mouth to hip and still 
beat a practiced gunman to the draw. 

But Jose Aguilar knew something 
which the other men did not. He 
knew that Smiling Billy Bond was 
left handed. That the gun at his 
right hip was there largely for the 
purpose of throwing such killers as 
his present antagonist off guard. 

A S the twin Colts of the lanky man 
snapped from their holsters, 
Billy’s left hand darted into his 
open shirt front. He flung himself 
away from the bar, just as guns be¬ 
gan to thunder. 

One of the tall man’s slugs burned 
a hole through a flap of the cow¬ 
boy’s pinto vest. Billy’s sudden leap 
had saved him from receiving the 
lead in the stomach. The other bul¬ 
let slashed widely past him at an 
angle, and ripped into the bar. 

In that stunning instant the 
amazed spectators had seen the quick 
stabs of flame through Billy Bond’s 
checkered shirt, at a point just be¬ 
low the left armpit. The cowboy 
had fired twice from the bosom of 
his shirt. His first bullet had 


smashed into the wolf-man’s left 
shoulder, causing the hand on that 
side to drop its flaming weapon. His 
second had rapped against the cyl¬ 
inder of the other Colt, deflecting 
the aim of the weapon, then scooting 
aside and tearing a bloody path 
across the back of the hand. 

Both the huge Colts banged to the 
floor. The lanky man staggered 
back, cursing and gritting his teeth 
in pain. Billy Bond reholstered his 
shoulder gun with a quick shove, 
and then jerked his left hand from 
his shirt front and quickly smoth¬ 
ered the small fire that was burning 
just below his right armpit. His 
bronzed young face was hard, as he 
swung back toward the gunman. 

“T COULDA drilled you, fella,” he 

X snapped. “An’ maybe I shoulda 
done it.” 

The man looked at his wounded 
shoulder; then at his bleeding hand; 
then back at the waddy who once 
more v/as fashioning a cigarette and 
eyeing him keenly. 

“Yeah, I reckon you could.” 

“Maybe the reason I didn’t was 
that I wanted to find out how-come 
the Jason brothers—Zack, an’ Wirt, 
an’ Morg—sent you here to gun 
me.” 

“They didn’t,” mumbled the other. 
“I reckon I’d had a snort of liquor 
too much, an—” 

“Liar! You was cold sober when 
you faced me. Now, spill it.” 

“I gotta find a doctor,” mumbled 
the gunman, and he started toward 
the door. But Billy stopped him. 

“No, you don’t, hombie; not until 
you’ve talked,” he said with cold 
calmness. “Better hurry. You might 
ketch gangrene, er bleed to death, 
or somethin’. Of course, not that I 
care. It would be doggoned good 
riddance.” 

The other gave him a roving look, 
and then spoke in a voice from 
which all the fight was gone. 
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“All right, kid; I’m whupped,” he 
whined. “I’ll come clean. Might 
as well, fer I reckon I won’t be tell- 
in’ you nothin’ you ain’t already 
guessed. You’ve raided the Jason 
herds so many times you’ve got them 
three brothers pullin’ their hair an’ 
cussin’ blue blazes.*’ 

Billy Bond’s mouth spread in a 
wide grin. The other man went on: 

“Havin’ failed time an’ agin to nab 
you, the Jasons are desperate. You’ve 
made no secret of the fact you hang 
out down here. They couldn’t send 
the law into the outlaw town to git 
you, so they sent me. • Kin I go?” 

Billy picked up the man’s fallen 
guns and shoved them into their 
holsters. “Listen, fella; I want you 
to ride back to the Rafter J Bar 
ranch an’ tell the Jasons for me that 
I ain’t no more’n started raidin’ 
their herds yet. That they’re still 
owin’ two thousand, six hunnert an’ 
thirty dollars to that ol* aunt of 
mine they cheated, an’ that I aim to 
collect every danged nickel of it be¬ 
fore I let up. Now git!” 

Like a whipped cur the fellow 
slunk from the cantina and out into 
the early night. 

J OSE AGUILAR had straightened 
up and was twirling his waxed 
mustache and smiling. He caught 
Billy’s eyes, beckoned, then turned 
and went waddling down the room. 
He disappeared through a rear door. 
After a minute Billy followed him. 

When Billy Bond got into Agui¬ 
lar’s private office the fat, sleek lit¬ 
tle Mexican was sitting at a table 
with a stack of gold pieces before 
him. “Here eet ees, my frand; t’ree 
hunnert dollar for the cows zhu de- 
leever to my men las’ night. Eet 
was another gran’ sooksess. No?” 

Billy nodded, counted the money, 
and pocketed it. 

Aguilar leaned toward him, waved 
oily hands, and smiled ingratiat¬ 
ingly. “My yoong frand, why zhu do 


not leesen to my advice? Why zhu 
do not join me in my gran’ scheme? 
As a rustler zhu are the mos’ sook- 
sessful man. Now if zhu would 
take charge of my vaqueros, an—” 

“No. I ain’t really a rustler. What 
I take from the Jasons is only col¬ 
lections on a debt they owe a pore 
ol’ aunt of mine.” 

Aguilar sighed, shrugged. “Wheen 
weel zhu have for me som’ more of 
the Jason cattle, then?” 

“In the next two, three nights 
maybe.” 

A few minutes before nine o’clock 
that night Billy Bond walked into 
a combination general store and post 
office in the very small town of 
Wildhorse, a few miles north of the 
Mexican line. He purchased a post 
office money order, and wrote a brief 
letter which read in part: 

Well, Aunt Delly, here’s another pay¬ 
ment by the Jasons. Fine, ain’t it, that 
they got religion and decided to make up 
for the past? There’s a chance they’ll pay 
off the balance in full before long. . . . 

He mailed the letter and the 
money order and left the little 
building. Just outside the door he 
stopped abruptly. His right hand 
flashed to his hip. His left darted 
into his always open shirt front. 
For standing before him was a raw- 
boned, mournful-looking old man 
with extremely long drooping mus¬ 
taches. It was Matt Purtle, the 
sheriff. 

CHAPTER II 


Stampede! 

,HE grizzled peace officer 
spat tobacco juice and 
drawled: “Why all the 
hasty diggin’ for hard¬ 
ware, son?” 

Billy smiled, but he 
did not remove his hands 
from his gun butts. 
“Thought you might be lookin’ 
for me, Sheriff.” 

“Uh-uh; not a-talL Jest down this 
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way on a leetle business. Saw you 
go in the post office an’ thought I’d 
have a talk with you. Where’d you 
git the idy I might be wantin’ to 
arrest you?” 

“Well, it’s rumored I been rustlin’ 
cows from the Jason brothers.” 

“The Jasons ain’t made no com¬ 
plaint to me—but then they pride 
themse’ves on bein’ able to run their 
own spread without he’p from the 
law. Besides, they ain’t got no use 
for me noway. I’m warnin’ you, 
though, Billy, if they ever do come 
to me I’ll have to do my dooty.” 

B ILLY’S hands quit the butts of his 
guns. He drew tobacco and brown 
papers. “You won’t have to do much 
investigatin’, Matt. You’re purty 
well acquainted with the situation 
right now. You know how the 
Jasons had been tryin’ to run my 
uncle out. How they fin’ly caught 
him in a jam an’ tried to buy his 
little outfit for a song. When he 
ordered ’em off the place they told 
’im he’d misunderstood ’em all along, 
and offered to lend ’im five thousand 
to set ’im on his feet. 

“Uncle Tod an’ Aunt Delly were 
suspicious; so the Jasons brought 
out five thousand an’ a notary with 
papers, an’ laid the cash on the 
table. You know how on the way 
to town to deposit the money Uncle 
Tod was dry-gulched an’ the five 
thousand stole. The Jasons were sus¬ 
pected, but the law couldn’t prove 
’em guilty. 

“My aunt saw no way out of the 
financial boghole; besides she was 
scared to death of the Jasons; so 
when they offered her two thousand 
cash to sign over everything an’ git 
out, she done it. 

“Uncle had figured his outfit was 
dirt cheap at twelve thousand dol¬ 
lars net. I’ve made broad allow¬ 
ances, though an’ charged the Ja¬ 
sons with only the five thousand 
dollars they stole. To date I’ve 


sold twenty-three hunnert an’ sev¬ 
enty dollars’ worth of cows for their 
credit, an’ sent the dinero to my 
aunt. That leaves a balance of twen¬ 
ty-six hunnert an’ thirty bucks yet 
to come. 

“When the last of that debt is 
cleaned up, I’ll then see what can 
be done about having them Jasons pay 
another’ne. I mean for the murder 
of Uncle Tod, who was like a daddy 
to me.” 

“But you admitted a while ago 
that nobody’s ever been able to 
prove the Jasons had anythin’ to do 
with the murder.” 

“I said the law hadn’t. As far as 
I’m concerned the fact that they 
volunteered to loan my uncle five 
thousand dollars after they’d been 
tryin’ to run ’im out, was proof 
enough. They’d never have put up 
the money if they hadn’t- meant to 
rob ’em of it. Besides, Jose Aguilar 
told me some time back that Morg 
Jason come to him shortly after the 
killin’ an’ traded ’im five thousand 
dollars in twenty-dollar gold pieces 
for Mex currency, payin’ a premium 
on the deal. Now the gold which 
was stole was in twenties.” 

“Whyn’t you come to me with this 
infermation before, son?” 

“What woulda been the use? You 
couldn’t git Aguilar over here to 
testify, an’ even if you could, his 
word wouldn’t convict the powerful 
Jasons.” 

“Billy, personal, I’ve alius believed 
the Jasons guilty, but one crime 
don’t excuse another’ne. You better 
start ridin’ straight before you run 
smack into trouble. So long.” Abrupt¬ 
ly he turned and strode away. 

J UST at dark on the following 
night Billy Bond was sitting his 
mount on a hilltop, looking down into 
a far-flung coulee wherein the Rafter 
J Bar roundup outfit was encamped. 
As he studied the scene below him 
he was a lone wolf planning a raid. 
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He saw a black lake of cattle; a 
smudge that was the chuck wagon; 
a fire whose flickering light played 
upon shadowy human forms. Beyond 
were breaks, and then rugged black 
hills. Billy Bond pricked his mount 
gently with rowels and went down a 
slender, twisting trail. At the foot 
of the slope he paused and again 
studied the layout. He lifted his 
head and let the night breeze play 
upon his face, catching the exact 
direction from which the wind was 
coming. He moved around until he 
had placed himself directly between 
.the breeze and the center of the 
herd, and then he dismounted. 

“Sorry, little hoss,” he murmured, 
“but here’s where you lose yore mane 
an’ tail.” 

His sharp cutting knife haggled 
away the pony’s mane, and the long 
hair at the end of the tail. He was 
careful to inflict no wound. He 
piled the severed hair upon a small, 
dry tumbleweed, touched a lighted 
match to the weed; then went quick¬ 
ly to his pony and swung up. 

Range wise Billy Bond knew that 
nothing strikes uneasiness to the 
heart of cattle more quickly than 
does the smell of burning hair. The 
intervening bushes and ground-rolls 
would prevent the two night herds¬ 
men from seeing the tiny fire, but 
the pungent odor of burning hair 
would reach the cattle and render 
them agitatedly susceptible to stam¬ 
pede, if indeed it did not at once 
send them pounding away in mad 
flight. 

B ILLY loped along a sandy-bot- 
tomed arroyo until he was within 
a hundred yards of the bedded down 
herd, and then he moved out into 
the open and drew rein. 

He smiled as he noted that already 
the herd was on its feet and milling. 
Uneasy bawls came from that agi¬ 
tated sea of bodies. A nighthawk 
in an attempt to quiet them was 


wailing a song. Another herdsman 
was riding hard toward the chuck 
wagon. 

With a jab of his spurs Billy rode 
straight toward the milling mass, 
yelling like a madman. 

Pow! pow! pow! his six-gun began 
barking as he charged up toward the 
herd. 

Instantly the cattle were in stam¬ 
pede, the black sea of bodies rolling, 
swiftly away before his advance. He 
kept after them, shooting and yell¬ 
ing, for he wanted to do a thorough 
job of scattering them. 

The earth shook to a pounding of 
hoofs. At first the cattle went 
storming away southward, and then 
trees, gullies, shafts of rocks and 
hillocks sent them scattering in all 
directions. The whole night ap¬ 
peared to be teeming with rushing 
bulks that crashed madly through 
the bushes. The air was filled with 
the hoarse bawls of insanely terrified 
cow brutes. 

From the direction of the wagon, 
riders came streaking. Billy Bond 
laughed recklessly as he spurred 
along. “The Jasons are a-cussin’ 
blue blazes about now,” he thought. 
As for the nighthawk who had re¬ 
mained with the herd, the form of 
that horseman had been lost in the 
tremendous rush. 

S MILING BILLY BOND rode until 
he was at the foot of the hills 
which stood on the south side of the 
coulee; then he singled out a small 
bunch of cattle that were just dis¬ 
appearing into a canyon and he went 
for them. “About the proper num¬ 
ber, an’ headed in the right direc¬ 
tion,” he thought. 

From behind a rock spurted fire. 
The sharp report of a rifle rapped 
against the walls of the gulch. Billy 
Bond’s pony was shot dead. The ani¬ 
mal went hurtling, to strike with a 
heavy thud and sent the rider flying. 
Billy crashed through the top of a 
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cedar shrub. He picked himself up 
and began running. 

Crack! Crack! Bullets snapped 
past him, and screamed from rocks. 
He was darting like a rabbit from 
stone shaft to stone shaft. He had 
emptied his own six-shooter and 
could not fight back. 

There was a clashing of hoofs on 
stone, and a flying of sparks from 
beneath steel shoes, as the rest of 
the Rafter J Bar outfit came storm¬ 
ing into the gulch. The Jasons were 
willing to let the cattle go for the 
time being, in order to kill the reck¬ 
less young lone wolf who had be¬ 
come a scourge to their ranch. 

“TT’S the kid, all right,” yelled the 

X man who had been shooting. “I 
drilled his pony an’ he went dodg¬ 
in’ up there among them snagrocks.” 

“After him!” bawled the hoarse 
voice of Morg Jason, eldest of the 
three btothers. They had pulled up 
and jerked their rifles from saddle 
boots. Now they began scattering, 
and advancing on the run. 

Billy Bond had stopped behind a 
lump of stone on the west slope of 
the canyon. Squatted there, he hast¬ 
ily punched out shells from the cyl¬ 
inders of his two guns. As he 
worked he kept glancing over the 
top of the rock, watching the move¬ 
ments of the Rafter J Bar men. 

They had ceased their first pre¬ 
cipitate rush, and now were moving 
at a swift, alert walk, their skirm¬ 
ish line sweeping like a dragnet 
across the canyon floor and toward 
the slope on which he was hidden. 

He glanced behind him. Up there, 
fifteen yards away, the stones and 
shrubbery ended. Beyond, to the 
rim of the slope forty yards farther 
above, was barren ground. If he 
tried to cross that open space he 
would make a good target, even in 
the darkness, and would be riddled 
before he could reach the top. 

Billy Bond licked suddenly dry 


lips, then muttered aloud: “It looks 
like they’ve got me trapped—unless 
I shoot my way through.” 

CHAPTER III 
"Kill Him! Kill Him!" 

'JCE more the cornered 
waddy’s eyes studied the 
scene below. So thick 
were the stone shafts 
that it was like gazing 
over a hillside cemetery. 
Most of the men were 
bearing slightly to his 
right, working on the theory that he 
would move southward along the 
canyon slope and away from them. 
Only the right wing of the skirmish 
line was sweeping through the rocks 
and shrubs in his vicinity. 

Billy went humping down into a 
wash. He picked up a stone and 
waited. 

He heard footsteps and voices, 
drawing steadily nearer. He waited 
until they were within a few feet 
of him; then threw the rock. It 
landed in a clump of manzanitas 
some thirty yards away. The foot¬ 
steps stopped. Rifles spoke. A hail 
of lead tore into the clump of man¬ 
zanitas. Some of the men went run¬ 
ning toward it. 

Billy Bond slipped from the wash 
and started leaping as softly as pos¬ 
sible, down the steep little wash. 
But of a sudden he lurched to a 
stop. A human form had appeared 
less than fifteen feet from him. 

The man let out a startled grunt 
and swung his Winchester, but a 
six-gun is quicker to bring to bear 
than a rifle. Pow! The Colt which 
Billy was holding spouted flame. 
The man spun around, dropped his 
rifle, came sliding down the slope. 
His Winchester followed him, clat¬ 
tering along the rocks. The human 
bulk piled up in a limp heap right 
in front of the cowboy. 

Billy Bond jerked the man’s face 
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upward, saw that he was only 
creased; then snatched the fallen 
rifle and went springing on down the 
steep wash. 

He heard men yelling excitedly. 
They were above him now. Once 
more his heart pounded in exulta¬ 
tion. He had got through all right. 
He knew by the shouts that none of 
the men knew exactly from what 
spot the six-gun report had come. 

He was almost back to the foot of 
the slope. Glancing behind him he 
saw shadowy forms swarming on the 
hillside. 

“Look! Tarp’s been shot!” called 
one of the men. 

“The kid must have run down the 
wash,” came the nasal voice of Wirt 
Jason. 

“There he goes. Dodgin’ among 
the tombstones!” bellowed the bass 
one of Zack Jason. “Riddle ’im, 
men!” 

Farther up the canyon Morg Ja¬ 
son shouted raucously: “Kill him! 
Kill him! A hundred dollars to the 
man who burns him down!” 

It would have been a difficult 
promise to fulfill. Half a dozen 
rifles spoke at once, and had Billy 
been killed, no one could have told 
whose bullet had laid him low. The 
shots were wild, though, for the 
shooters were catching only flitting 
glimpses of the human target. Nev¬ 
ertheless, the spat, scream and whine 
of iead were decidedly unpleasant to 
Billy’s ears. 

S HELTERED by a bank at the bot¬ 
tom of the canyon, Billy Bond 
sprinted for the horses. He turned 
across the deep wash down there, 
broke through a fringe of bushes, and 
whispered an exclamation of elation. 
The horses were right in front of him. 

As he snatched the reins of a 
long-legged black horse, he threw 
another glance to the hillside. The 
human shadows were coming down 
pellmell, tearing up stones that raced 


ahead of them. Apparently they all 
had lost trace of the human quarry, 
for the shooting had ceased. The 
three Jasons were cursing and furi¬ 
ously shouting orders. 

Billy straddled leather. His 
glancing eyes picked out the lung¬ 
ing, plunging, burly form of Morg 
Jason. He had spotted the man by 
the hated, raucous voice. 

The cowboy could not resist the 
temptation—he flung the captured 
rifle to his shoulder, took quick aim, 
and fired. 

M ORG JASON cursed more loud¬ 
ly and luridly than before. Billy 
let out a taunting laugh and drove 
with his spurs. A few jumps of the 
black horse carried him behind a 
blunt, rocky point. A volley of shots 
crashed out. Leaden hail beat 
against the cliff-shoulder which he 
had placed between himself and his 
enemies. It had taken the men on 
the hillside a few seconds to slide 
to the stop, steady themselves, and 
cut loose with their rifles. 

Billy Bond reared his new mount 
to a halt. “Adios, you Jason skunks! 
I’ll be troublin’ you again soon!” 
And then once more he gouged with 
his spurs and went streaking into 
the night. 

This time Smiling Billy Bond did 
not ride for Mexico, as he had 
done following each of his raids in the 
past. He knew an old squatter who 
lived twenty miles to the west. He 
would go there, for he had need of 
a wagon and team. 

He came within sight of the shack 
just as an oblong moon slid from 
behind the hills to the east, and cast 
a faint illumination into the shal¬ 
low valley within which the little 
frame house sat. 

Billy rode to the shack and called: 
“Hello!” but there was no response. 
He called again and heard a groan. 

He swung down, drew a six-gun, 
flung open the door. He was flat- 
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tened beside the frame as with a 
glance his eyes swept the interior 
of the single-roomed shack. He saw 
a man stretched out on a bunk in 
a corner. A bar of moonlight showed 
the face of the nester. 

“TT THAT’S the matter, ol’-timer?” 

V V Billy asked as he went in. 

“Who are you?” the other mum¬ 
bled. 

“I’m the cowpoke who stopped 
here not long ago to fill up with 
water. You ought to remember me 
by this pinto vest.” 

The other nodded slowly. “I’m 
glad you’ve come. I’m a mighty sick 
man. Need a doc. Got along until 
today, but laid down—and—” 

The whisper died. The tired eyes 
closed. Billy shook him gently, but 
got no response. 

Young Billy Bond rode forty miles 
more that night, and brought back 
a doctor. “Poor diet, spring cold, 
bad heart, rundown condition,” was 
the physician’s diagnosis. “He 
should pull out of it all right, but 
needs some one with him for a 
while.” 

“Don’t worry, Doc,” Billy prom¬ 
ised. “He’ll be looked after.” 

The next day he rode to the camp 
of a near-by sheepherder and hired 
a Mexican boy to stay with the 
squatter. Billy then borrowed the 
old man’s rundown spring wagon 
and spare-ribbed team, and disap¬ 
peared. ' 

The convalescing squatter was be¬ 
ginning to worry about his outfit, 
when up turned the tow-headed 
waddy as smiling as ever. “Had some 
work to do a good ways from here,” 
was all the information that he would 
give. 

The next day he said: “I know 
you need a little money, ol’-timer, to 
buy grub an’ keep the Mex kid 
hired until you’re able to do yore 
work again. Now I expect to pass 
this way bound fer Mexico in a few 


days, an’ likely I’ll be carryin’ some 
money belongin’ to an aunt of mine. 
She won’t care if I lend you a few 
dollars.” 

Again he disappeared. The old 
squatter and the Mexican lad won¬ 
dered where he had gone—but it was 
not long before the Jason brothers 
knew. 

CHAPTER IV 
Billy Demands a Payoff 

Xl r-AO R four days—fifty 

Z ] |^1 miles—the herd of the 

Jason brothers had 
r ^ crawled along. Since 

j the morning following 

/ the first encampment of 

drive, dour, barrel- 
chested, thick-1 imbed 
Morg Jason had been muttering be¬ 
hind his heavy mustache: 

“I’m s’prised we ain’t seen hide 
ner hair uv Billy Bond. Skeered out? 
Don’t you b’lieve it. The scalawag’s 
up to somethin’. Me, I’m plumb 
oneasy. I wisht we had these here 
cows deelivered. If thet dealer at 
Lopoc should turn ’em down—” He 
growled profanely. 

“We got ’im signed up on paper,” 
reminded Wirt, youngest of the Ja¬ 
son trio, a blond giant with the face 
of a gorilla. “How kin he back 
out?” 

“Shet up, Wirt,” Zack Jason said 
disgustedly, as he hunched his short, 
burly bulk in his saddle and screwed 
his brindled eyes to pinpoints, “You 
never did have no gumption, nohow. 
Don’t you savvy what Morg means? 
There’s a time limit for deliv’ry, an’ 
with beef prices sinkin’ ever’ day, 
said buyer would be plumb glad if 
we didn’t arrive on time. He could 
then slither out from under his 
deal.” 

“But we got plenty o’ time.” 

“Yeah,” growled swarthy Morg, 
"pervidin’ things don’t happen to de¬ 
lay us overly. A loss of a few days; 
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would ruin the deal. I wisht we 
could hear from Billy Bond,” he 
finished in a mumble. “A enemy in 
the open ain’t half as dangerous an’ 
nerve-gittin’ as one in the brush.” 

About mid-afternoon of the fifth 
day of the drive, Morg and Wirt 
were riding point. The cattle were 
approaching ~a long, barren hill that 
presented a solid front of painted 
cliffs as far as eyes could see to east 
or to west. Apparently that gigan¬ 
tic barrier was impassable, but the 
Jasons knew that just between the 
two mighty horns of rock up there 
three miles away, a narrow pass ad¬ 
mitted to the open country beyond. 

“Loqk, Morg,” said Wirt. “What’s 
that?” 

A hundred yards ahead was a sign¬ 
board. They rode to it and read: 
JASONS: 

Better stop herd here and come ahead 
to the pass—important. 

Yores, 

BILLY BOND. 

T HE two giants, the blond young 
one and the swarthy one with the 
heavy black mustache, looked at each 
other dumbly for a moment. “What 
do you reckon?” Wirt asked. 

Morg cursed savagely. “I dunnuh, 
but you can bet we’re in fer more 
trouble with that whelp of hell. Bet¬ 
ter ride back an’ tell the boys to take 
it easy. I’ll go ahead an’ find out 
what’s what.” 

Morg Jason rode right to the 
mouth of the pass before drawing 1 
rein; then sitting his mount Jie 
cursed long and savagely. To'■'a 
depth of some fifty feet the pass was 
filled with a maze of barbed wire. 
“Hi, you big hunk o’ sin.” 

Morg Jason glanced upward. Billy 
Bond’s grinning face was looking 
over a block of fallen stone that 
rested on a ledge. Morg swore again 
and swept a big, dark hand to his 
holster. 

“Agh—aghl” cautioned Billy Bond, 


and covered him with a rifle. “Don’t 
do nothin’ foolish, Morg. Le’s you 
an’ me talk turkey.” 

“What’s the meanin’ o’ this?” 

Billy put down his rifle, raised 
head and shoulders above the rock, 
and began making a cigarette. He 
was watching Morg closely all the 
while, though; ready to duck if the 
fellow made another play to draw. 

“I’ve homesteaded this here piece 
of land an’ done me some fencin’,” 
he explained. 

“You’ve what?” 

“How many dogies you got in 
yore herd, Morg?” Billy went on 
calmly. 

Hesitation, and then: “About 
twenty-five hunnert, I reckon.” 

“Uh-huh; twenty-five hunnert; 
le’s see now.” Billy Bond squinted 
speculatively. “You fellas still owe 
my Aunt Delly twenty-six hunnert 
an’ thirty dollars. Twenty-five hun¬ 
nert head at a dollar an’ a nickel a 
head would amount to twenty-six 
hunnert an’ twenty-five dollars. I 
reckon that’s close enough. Yeah, 
Morg, you fellas pay me a toll of 
a dollar five a head an’ yore cows 
go through; otherwise they won’t.” 

“I’ll see you in hell first!” 

“If you don’t drive through this 
pass,” Billy went on calmly, “you’ll 
have to go either east or west for a 
long distance. Besides findin’ prac¬ 
tically no water, you’d lose about 
four days and yore contract. So 
which shall it be, Morg: a loss of 
ten dollars a head on the sale of 
yore beef, er a dollar five a head fer 
toll fees?” 

“'you can’t keep us out. This here 

X is a public road.” 

“It’s no road a-tall, jest a pass. 
In my opinion, since I’ve home¬ 
steaded the land, I got a right to 
fence wherever I like. Course I may 
be wrong. We’ll let the law decide 
if you like. You might even be 
able to git out a conjunction, er 
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whatever you call it, restrainin’ me 
from restrainin’ you; but that'd take 
time.” 

“Damn you, we’ll blast you out!” 
Again Morg Jason’s right hand swept 
to his gun. The weapon roared, but 
Billy Bond had ducked. The bullet 
whiffed above the block of stone on 
the ledge and whanged viciously 
against the cliff. 

Billy Bond pushed the barrel of 
his rifle past a side of the rock, but 
he did not fire. He laughed softly 
when he saw that Morg Jason was 
pounding furiously back to join the 
Rafter J Bar outfit. 

The riders bunched the cattle and 
then held a council of war. 

“Le’s go up there an’ whup ’im 
out!” roared short, burly Zack 
Jason. 

T HE other men, too, were eager 
for gun action, particularly since 
all the odds were in their favor. And 
so two men stayed with the herd, 
while the other six went forward to 
do battle. 

Smiling Billy Bond held his fire 
until they were within two hundred 
yards of him, then cut loose with 
his rifle. His first bullets were in¬ 
tended not to wound or kill, merely 
to halt the charge. One of them 
glanced from a rock, though, and 
sent a horse tumbling. 

The riders halted, dismounted, 
went scurrying for shelter. They 
kept up their advance, darting 
from rock to rock. Billy was not 
in the least worried. He had changed 
his position to a sheltered crevice 
near the rim of the west wall of the 
gorge. From that position of van¬ 
tage he might have picked off a hun¬ 
dred men before they could rush the 
pass and clear all the wire away. 

At the foot of the cliffs lay a 
strip of entirely barren ground some 
fifty yards wide. The attackers 
halted at the edge of it and, from 
behind rocks, poured leaden hail 


against the great blade of stone 
which protected Billy Bond. He did 
not return their fire, but was con¬ 
tent to save his ammunition and 
wait. 

The firing ceased. A moment’s 
portentous calm, and then the six 
men bobbed into sight and charged. 
Crack! One of them screamed and 
slapped a hand to a mangled ear. 
Crack! Another lost his hat. Crack! 
Dust spurted up right in front of 
a third. The bullet ricocheted and 
passed between his legs. 

Each man in succession had 
wheeled back toward the rocks. The 
three Jasons, finding themselves de¬ 
serted by their henchmen, also went 
pounding back to shelter. 

“You danged coyotes,” snarled 
Morg, leader of the outfit. “Run 
away an’ left us cold. I’ve a good 
mind to gun you out.” 

“Shucks, boss,” said the man with 
the bleeding ear. “We all acted wise. 
That young feller could uv drilled 
any of us plumb center at fifty yards 
if he’d wanted to. What chance we 
got blastin’ ’im outa there? It’d 
take an army to do the job.” 

“He’s right, fer the present at 
least,” said Zack Jason. “I move 
we wait until night; then try to slip 
up on ’im.” 

It was agreed, and so the attackers 
withdrew and waited for nightfall. 


CHAPTER V 
Morg’s Cunning Scheme 

Y”V A J7HEN the sun went down 

Z 'XV.'y and darkness came, Billy 
\J\J Bond became more 
! 4 watchful. About two 

\ h° urs after nightfall he 

i saw shadows moving 

among the rocks, A 
(\3srW minute later six men 
started crawling, Indian fashion, 
across the strip of barren ground. 
Billy hailed them, warned them. 
Morg Jason barked an order. The 
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six men leaped to their feet and 
charged. A heavy blast brought 
them to an abrupt stop. “Dynamite!” 
one of them yelled, and again there 
was a rush for the rocky area. 

Billy Bond called: “You see how 
it is. Even if you did git into the 
pass, I could blow you to high 
heaven. You’re wastin’ precious time. 
Bring up that toll money an’ I’ll let 
you through. While you’re at it, 
bring my ridin’ outfit, too. I ain’t 
stuck on this’n I captured the other 
night.” 

Again there was a council of war. 
“We can’t whup 'im out,” Morg Ja¬ 
son confessed. “Like Tuck says, he 
could drill any of us, any time, if 
he wanted to.” 

“Well?” prompted the stupid, 
gorilla-faced Wirt. 

“I hate to call on the law, but 
I’m burnin’ the dust tonight to pow¬ 
wow with the sheriff. Come on, le’s 
git back to camp.” 

I T was past noon of the following 
day when Morg Jason returned to 
the trail camp. “The doggoned sher¬ 
iff wouldn’t do a thing. Said he 
wasn’t no lawyer, an’ didn’t know 
whuther er not the kid was actin’ 
in his rights. Reckoned all we could 
do was take the case into court fer 
a decision. I went to the bank an’ 
drawed out twenty-six hunnert an’ 
twenty-five dollars.” 

“What?” snarled Zack. “You mean 
you aim to pay off to that young 
scoun’el?” 

Morg’s narrow black eyes glittered. 
“Remember how we paid off to his 
uncle ten year ago?” Silence for a 
moment, while he continued to grin, 
and then he added: “Well, we’ll do 
the same with the kid.” 

He went on to explain. While in 
town he had seen two Mexicans, a 
man and a boy, driving two poor old 
nags hitched to a sun-dried wagon, 
halt in front of the coroner’s office. 
They had gone inside and immediate¬ 


ly returned with the coroner. The 
three had taken a body from the 
wagon and carried it indoors. Curi¬ 
ous, thinking that perhaps somebody 
had been shot to death, Morg had 
gone to investigate. 

The two Mexicans had told him 
about the old squatter’s illness. Af¬ 
ter Billy had left, the squatter sud¬ 
denly had taken a backset and had 
died. 

Morg paused, licked his lips wolf- 
ishly, and then went on: "We’ll pay 
off to Billy Bond, then ride to the 
ol’ squatter’s shack an’ wait fer ’im.” 

A short time later Morg Jason 
left camp, carrying the payoff money 
and sitting astride Billy Bond’s sad¬ 
dle. “Might be we won’t have to go 
to the squatter’s shack a-tall,” he 
had told his two brothers before he 
left camp. “Maybe while I’m deliv¬ 
erin’ this here money I’ll be able to 
ketch the kid off guard fer a second 
an’ drill ’im.” 

He rpde to the edge of the open 
strip of ground and halted. The sad¬ 
dle creaked beneath his bulk as he 
rose in his stirrups and called, “Hey, 
Billy Bond!” 

“Yeah?” 

“You win. I’ve got the money an’ 
yore outfit, an’ I’m ready to lay ’em 
down.” 

“All right, come on up here an’ 
leave ’em at the mouth of the pass. 
Put the money in the right-hand 
saddle pocket. Likewise, stick in a 
.bill of sale for that hoss I took the 
other night. One of you hombres 
killed mine, so I’m keepin’ this’n.” 

M ORG advanced, got down, began 
uncinching. Covertly he watch¬ 
ed the place where Billy was hiding, 
but he caught not a glimpse of the 
cowboy. “Ain’tcha cornin’ down to 
see if the amount’s right?” 

“Yep, when you leave. If it’s 
okay you can come up with yore 
herd an’ you’ll find me gone. The 
ridin’ equipment you want is over 
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there to yore left, back in that hole 
in the wall.” 

Morg Jason saw no chance to 
shoot the young cowboy whom he 
hated so intensely, and so he left 
the money, exchanged riding equip¬ 
ment, and rode away. 

Billy Bond waited about thirty 
minutes; then he went down and 
counted the money. “I’m a little 
surprised they give in so easy,” he 
thought, “but then I reckon they 
had sense enough to see it was the 
best thing to do.” 

A QUARTER of a mile away, the 
pass admitted to a small valley 
where there were grass and a spring 
of water. It was there that Billy Bond 
had left his mount hobbled. He took 
a final look to the south, made cer¬ 
tain no riders were between him and 
the cow camp two miles away; then 
picked up his equipment and went 
clumping hurriedly along the pass. 

A short time later he was on his 
way to the old squatter’s shack— 
and a terrific gun-fight. 

***** 

Billy Bond rode until dark, and 
then made camp in the open. 

At sunup he was in the saddle 
and riding on. He did not crowd 
his mount; there was no occasion 
for hurry. The Jasons would be too 
busy shoving their herd toward the 
shipping point to scour the country 
for him. Besides, they probably 
would figure that he had hit a 
bee line for Mexico. It was twilight 
when he topped a rise and saw the 
lonely shack, down in the valley. 

Through a soft lavender haze he 
rode, and came to the spring a hun¬ 
dred yards below the shack. He 
dismounted, squatted on his spurs, 
and scooped up some water with the 
brim of his Stetson. The horse 
sank its nose halfway to the eyes 
and drank heavily. 

He swung back into the saddle 
and moved on. His grey eyes were 


squinted curiously now. “Strange, I 
don’t see no sign of life about,” he 
thought. “Wonder why there ain’t 
no light. An’ where’s the Mex kid?” 

He pulled to a stop. Where were 
the two rawboned nags, and the 
wagon? “I wonder if maybe the ol’ 
gent got well enough to go into 
town fer supplies?” he thought. 

He pulled up in front of the shack 
and called out. No answer; so he 
dismounted and stepped to the door, 
spurs clinking. 

The door was lightly ajar. He 
pushed it open and went in. Dark¬ 
ness had settled swiftly; the little 
room was filled with shadow. He 
struck a match and went to a lamp 
that stood on a table. Perhaps 
somewhere he would find a note, ex¬ 
plaining the nester’s absence. 

In a corner a pair of burlap cur¬ 
tains, hanging from a cord, formed 
a little triangular compartment which 
served as a clothes closet. As Billy 
Bond stooped and removed the lamp 
chimney, those curtains swayed apart. 
Three shadowy forms moved sound¬ 
lessly into the open. Billy Bond 
was unaware of the sinister human 
presence until a deep voice that was 
vibrant with devilish triumph said J 

“Freeze, kid! Don’t move a mus¬ 
cle, except to strutch out yore arms 
an’ lay yore han’s palms down’ard 
on the table!” 

CHAPTER VI 
Into a Death Trap 

ILLY BOND needed no 
command to freeze. 
The very sound of Morg 
Jason’s voice in that 
moment turned the blood 
in his veins to ice. At 
the first word he had 
jerked his head to the 
right and shot a glance over his 
shoulder. His suddenly tensed left 
hand had crushed out the tiny flame 
of the match, but even there in the 
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gloom he could see that the three 
men had him covered. 

For just an instant Billy Bond’s 
hair roots seemed to crawl. He felt 
as does a man who stands on a death 
trap with the trigger ready to be 
sprung. Three giant fiends from 
hades, the Jason brothers appeared 
to him in that fleeting moment. 

“Uh course you can go ahead an’ 
make a play to draw if you like,” 
came Wirt’s nasal sneer. 

From a viscid, half-frozen mass, 
Billy Bond’s brain suddenly became 
a dynamo of flashing thoughts. 

<r V7"OU’VE got me,” he confessed 

X. meekly. “I know when I hold 
losin’ cards.” He bent, stood the lamp 
chimney on the table, spread his 
hands palms-downward upon the oil¬ 
cloth. 

“We could kill you now,” said 
Morg, the gloating in his hoarse voice 
swelling as he talked, “but that ud 
be plumb unsatisfyin’. A quick 
death ain’t so good. We want to 
see you squirm an’ beg. We’re gonna 
tie you up by yore thumbs; then 
shoot you to death gradual.” He 
laughed cruelly. For the moment 
the man was mad with revenge, lust 
and devilish triumph. 

“Step up there, Wirt, an’ take his 
hardware,” twanged the human lump 
of iron, Zack. “Be careful, though, 
not to git between him an’ our guns.” 

“With pleasure,” exulted the blond 
gorilla. “I kin hardly wait until we 
git ’em strung. The ears are mine,. 
fellers. I’m gonna see how few 
shots it’ll take to cut ’em plumb 
away from his head.” 

When he had stooped and laid his 
hands on the oilcloth, Billy Bond 
had placed one of them at an end of 
the table so that two fingers over¬ 
lapped the edge. His heart pounded 
as he waited while Wirt Jason took 
two steps—then he acted. 

With a sudden fling he sent the 
table standing on end, and ducked 


behind it. Swift as the darting of 
fishes his two hands went to his 
guns and jerked them free. The 
lamp and the chimney crashed to the 
barren floor. 

There in the gloom the three Ja¬ 
sons had not been able to see Billy 
Bond’s move until the table had 
reared onto one end. Three tongues 
of flame licked into the darkness. 
The room shuddered to a terrific de¬ 
tonation. Lead smashed into the 
table while it was keeling over from 
the vertical, but none of the slugs 
caught Billy Bond. The lithe cow¬ 
boy had not stopped behind the up¬ 
ended boarding, but had moved 
straight on as swiftly as a bounding 
panther. As his low-crouched form 
cleared an edge of the table, he fired 
both guns. One slug went chug¬ 
ging into the mighty chest of Wirt 
Jason. The other brought an oath 
from the chunky Zack. 

Wirt began coughing and stagger¬ 
ing in , short, jerky steps, the while 
his Colt boom, boom, boomed. The 
fighting waddy was not even endan¬ 
gered by the shots, however, for 
Wirt’s fire was wild, undirected. 

T HE table struck with a bang. Zack 
and Morg had fired but once each. 
Billy’s leap had carried him to such 
a position that Wirt’s sagging bulk 
was between himself and Morg. Zack 
had lowered the muzzle of his own 
weapon and slapped a hand to his 
bullet-gashed neck. As Wirt col¬ 
lapsed like a stricken elephant, both 
Morg and Zack cut loose again. 'So 
did Billy Bond. 

The cowboy felt a blow on his 
right shoulder. It spun him off bal¬ 
ance, hurled him to the floor. One 
of his guns thumped to the plank¬ 
ing; but both his weapons had bel¬ 
lowed just a hair-second ahead of 
those in the hands of his two ene¬ 
mies. Even as the cowboy went tum¬ 
bling backward, he heard Zack Jason 
gasp sharply; saw the chunky form 
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tense, shudder, then topple forward. 

Billy Bond landed on his back, 
and his heels flew upward. He fired 
right between his bent knees. Morg 
fired, too, his gun sending fire spurt¬ 
ing into the darkness. Billy Bond 
felt a slug wham against a side of 
his right spur. The bullet glanced 
off and drilled through a wall. The 
cowboy’s backward tumble had saved 
him from being shot. 

H E jerked himself to one elbow. 

The huge shadow that was Morg 
Jason was weaving, but the man fired 
once more. And once more Billy 
Bond’s shot was first. 

A bullet tore into the fleshy part 
of Billy’s right chest. It scooted 
along close to the ribs and emerged 
at the armpit. 

The blow had flung the waddy flat 
on his back again. He twisted over 
on his left side and thumbed back 
the hammer of his Colt for another 
shot, but it was not necessary. Morg 
Jason had gone down, his bulk 
smashing a flimsy chair. His big 
form now lay sprawled in the wreck¬ 
age, legs and arms flung wide. He 
was very still. So were Wirt and 
Zack. 

Billy Bond got to his feet. He was 
a little sick and dizzy from his two 
wounds. For a moment he stood 
crouched, gun held ready, watching 
the three forms on the floor, but 
they remained motionless. He ex¬ 
amined them swiftly. 

Wirt had an ugly wound in the 
chest, and the gorilla-like fellow was 
unconscious. Zack had a deep gash 
on the right side of his short, thick 
neck, and a bullet had entered just 
above his huge left shoulder. Morg, 
too, had been hit twice; once in 
the chest and once almost squarely 
through the knee-bone. 

Out of the early night came a pat¬ 
tering of hoofs. Billy Bond swore 
under his breath and sprang to the 
door; but it was not more Rafter J 


Bar gunmen who were coming. He 
recognized the lanky, stoop-shoul¬ 
dered leader as Matt Purtel. 

Billy Bond stepped out of the 
door as the sheriff and the three 
deputies pulled to a halt. “What 
happened,” queried the sheriff. 

In a very few words Billy Bond 
explained. The four riders dis¬ 
mounted and entered the house. The 
sheriff lighted a lantern which he 
found in a corner. 

“Not until today did I learn that 
the two Mexicans had told Morg 
Jason you aimed to come here. I 
was talkin’ with the coroner an’ he 
happened to mention that Morg had 
seemed mighty inquisitive. Right 
away I jumped to the conclusion that 
the Jasons prob’ly would lay a trap 
fer you, so I got these three deppi- 
ties an’ we hit the trail.” 

Wirt Jason soon recovered con¬ 
sciousness. His ugly face twisted 
in an expression of intense hatred 
as he looked at Billy Bond, after 
learning that his two brothers had 
been seriously hurt, and then slowly 
the expression of ferocity died out. 

“I reckon I’m whupped. I’m will¬ 
in’ to call it quits if you are, cow¬ 
boy. I didn’t have nothin’ to do 
with that—with what happened to 
yore uncle ten year ago. It was 
Morg an’ Zack. I was agin the idee.” 

B ILLY BOND was grim and silent 
for a moment; then he smiled. 
“All right, we’ll call it quits. I reckon 
all debts are paid. Your brothers’ll 
likely agree when they fin’lly come 
to.” 

Two days later Smiling Billy 
Bond sent his Aunt Delly a post of¬ 
fice money order, and a letter which 
said: 

Here’s the balance of the Jason money. 
I finally persuaded them to pay off in full. 

As he forked his mount and loped 
away toward the west, there was a 
sparkle in his grey eyes, and he was 
humming a carefree tune. 


Trouble Rider 



The Buckaroo Deputy Tackles Some Mean Hosses—And 
an Ornery Outlaw—in this Hell-for-Leather 
Yarn of the Mesas / 


A Thrilling Bucky Dorn Story 

By CHUCK MARTIN 

Author of “The Buckaroo Deputy,” "Bucky Dorn Rides Home ” eto. 

S HERIFF “OLD JOHN” was also the jail. His leather-tanned 
TOBIN stepped out of the face was serious as he read the letter 
general store that was also the he had just received, and in his pre¬ 
post office, and stomped briskly to occupation he collided with the young 
the little adobe office next door that deputy who was just leaving the 
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office. The old sheriff reached out a 
lean hand and spun the deputy 
around as he snarled a question. 

“Hyar! Whar you goin’?” 

The blue eyes of Bucky Dorn ex¬ 
pressed surprise. 

“I got a rasslin’ match on with that 
blue roan down in th’ corral,” he ex¬ 
plained. “One fall to a finish, an’ I 
can stomp him without saddle nor 
spurs!” 

“Yuh ain’t doin’ no such,” the old 
sheriff contradicted flatly. “Not with 
work a-goin’, an’ me too busy tuh 
scratch my haid. So you kin jess 
forgit about bein’ a buckaroo deputy 
fer th’ space of a day or so!” 

“Now yuh take that blue roan,” 
said the young deputy. “He ain’t 
never been rode to a fall, an’ I’m 
bettin’ Red-Hawss Matthews a double 
sawbuck that I kin peel him with a 
hack!” 

Sheriff Old John sighed regret¬ 
fully. 

“I’d like fer tuh see th* tussle,” he 
said. “Yo’re gittin’ mighty cocky th’ 
way yuh hang yore bridle up fer tuh 
use a hackamore. Fer another ten 
spot, . th’ roan could pile yuh up 
higher than th’ Superstition moun¬ 
tains !” 

“Took!” said Bucky Dorn quickly. 
“Yore bet is took an’ I raise yuh half 
a month’s pay tuh boot. Less us git 
on down there tuh th’ ridin’ pen!” 

“It kin wait,” said the sheriff firm¬ 
ly. “I done tole yuh thar’s work 
a-goin’!” 

do it,” said Bucky Dorn. “I’m 

X only yore depitty, an’ I ain’t 
rightly learned all th’ ins an’ outs of 
this yere sheriffin’ business yet. Yuh 
cert’ny are a top-hand, Ole John!” 

The claw-like right hand of the 
old officer slid down to the Colt on 
his right leg as he glared at the 
younger man. 

“I got a good mind tuh pistol-whup 
yuh an’ knock some sense in that 
rattle pan of yourn,” he snarled. “I’ll 


teach yuh some respect fer yore su¬ 
periors !” 

“Don’t shoot,” said Bucky Dorn 
softly, “I gives up an’ steps back. 
Whuts th’ bad news, Ole John?” 

“This yere letter is from Sheriff 
Tate of Pimal County,” said the 
sheriff. “He’s holdin’ Limpin’ Tur¬ 
ner over there fer us, an’ you got 
tuh go an’ git him!” 

“T IMPIN’ TURNER whut robbed 

-Ll th’ stage last month?” The blue 
eyes of the young deputy twinkled as 
he mentioned the name of the robber. 
“He used tuh be right smart of a 
buckaroo,” he added. 

“Let that be a lesson tuh you,” 
said the sheriff. “Turner used tuh 
be a fair masher ontil that big sorrel 
threw him fer a loss an’ busted his 
laig, an’ he’s been limpin’ ever 
since!” 

“I could’ve rode that sorrel,” said 
the deputy. “Turner calls him 
‘Trouble’!” 

“Cain’t yuh think of nuthin’ else 
but ridin’ buckers?” shouted the 
sheriff. “Yuh was a buckaroo when 
I took yuh fer my depitty, an’ yuh 
hain’t changed a bit. It’s boots an’ 
saddles fer you, my son. Get on 
over there tuh Pimal County an’ 
fetch that robber back yere. Sheriff 
Tate ’ll have th’ papers all ready!” 

“That bet’s still on,” said Bucky 
Dorn. “I’ll ride th’ blue roan as soon 
as I gits back!” 

The old sheriff glared at him as 
he high-heeled it out to the little 
corral in the rear, and then the stern 
old eyes softened as the young depu¬ 
ty spoke quietly to the roan he was 
saddling. The big horse nudged the 
man who was adjusting the riding 
gear for the long trip, and then 
cocked his head sideways to listen to 
the crooning voice of the buckaroo 
deputy. The sheriff knew that no 
one else could touch the roan, but 
Bucky Dorn had a way with horses. 

“He whispers to ’em,” growled the 
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old sheriff. “Sometimes I think he 
casts a spell over ’em!” 

The deputy lifted himself into the 
saddle and faced the sheriff. 

“I’ll be back in a day or two,” he 
said carelessly. “Have th’ money 
ready whut I'm goin’ tuh win fer 
ridin’ th’ blue roan!” 

B UCKY DORN faced the heavy-set 
man in the sheriff’s office of 
Pimal County. It had been a long ride, 
and the range clothes of the deputy 
were heavy with alkali dust. But 
the blue eyes were smiling under the 
droopy brim of his Stetson. 

“Sheriff Tate?” he asked. “I’m 
Bucky Dorn from Cochise County. 
Sheriff Ole John Tobin sent me over 
tuh git that gent whut is known as 
Limpin’ Turner. Said you’d have th’ 
papers all ready!” 

“So yo’re th’ buckaroo depitty,” 
said the stout sheriff. “I’ve heard tell 
of you, an’ there’s a job of ridin’ 
ahead. This yere Limpin’ Turner 
broke jail last night an’ hit out fer 
th’ Rincons!” 

“Yuh mean he headed fer th’ 
mountains?” asked Bucky quickly. 
“An’ yuh sent a posse after him?” 
Sheriff Tate shook his head. 

“I knew you was cornin’,” he said 
quietly. “A posse is no good in them 
hills, son, an’ from whut I’ve heard 
of you, I figgered yuh could mebbe 
pick him up on yore lonesome. A 
posse makes too much noise an’ he’d 
jess hide out in th’ lavas till they got 
tired an’ quit. Seein’ jess one man, 
I figger he won’t bother to make a run 
fer it!” 

“Where’d he git a hawss?” asked 
the deputy. “He must have rode 
away.” 

“He’s ridin’ Trouble,” explained 
the sheriff. “That big sorrel whut 
broke his leg three-four year ago. 
Stole him right out of the livery 
barn when he broke jail. Yuh see, 
Bucky, they couldn’t no one else git 
within ten feet of that sorrel hawss. 


but he follers Turner aroun’ like a 
li’l dog!” 

“I could ride that Trouble hawss,” 
said the deputy. “I’ve alius wanted 
tuh throw a laig over his kak!” 

“Yuh got trouble enough on yore 
hands catchin’ this robber,” said 
Sheriff Tate. “Onless I’m mistook, 
he’ll head straight fer Buckskin Mesa 
where he kin make a run fer th’ bad¬ 
lands if things git too hot. Yuh know 
anything about that country?” 

Bucky Dorn nodded. 

“I’ve hunted it,” he said thought¬ 
fully. “Lots ox broom-tails over 
there in that mesa country!” 

“’Pears like yore mind don’t run 
tuh nuthin’ much but buckin' 
hawsses,” said Sheriff Tate.^ “Well, 
son, here’s th’ papers if yuh* happens 
tuh pick up yore man. Yo’re shore 
enough ridin’ trouble without doin’ 
any fancy peelin’. Slip up there an 
git Limpin’ Turner, an’ jess remem¬ 
ber that th’ gent is greased double 
lightin’ with a six-gun!” 

“Thanks,” said the deputy. “I’ll 
start back as soon as my hawss has 
finished his grain. It’s too bad Tur¬ 
ner made a getaway, but as you an’ 
Sheriff Ole John said, it’s up tuh me 
tuh ride trouble!” 

Sheriff Tate snorted. 

“Ole John was right,” he growled. 
“He should’ve let yuh stay a buck¬ 
aroo. If yuh went tuh sleep some 
night an’ had a nightmare, th’ chances 
are yuh’d try tuh ride her!” 

“I’d do it bareback,” grinned 
Bucky Dorn. “So long, Sheriff!” 

T HE young deputy made a dry 
camp that night in the foothills of 
the Rincon Mountains. The roan was 
picketed back in a little draw where 
he would be ready for instant use, 
and Bucky Dorn eased his back 
against the saddle as he lifted his 
eyes and scanned the rugged hills 
above. 

“It means twenty years in th’ pen 
fer Limpin’, if he’s took,” he mut- 
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tered. “Which means that he’s goin’ 
tuh be rough, tough, an’ nasty!” 

He poured and rolled a brown 
paper quirly with expert fingers, and 
then smiled as he sent a cloud of 
blue smoke over his head. 

“I’m ridin’ trouble, they said!” He 
was still grinning as he pillowed his 
head on the saddle and pulled the 
Navajo blanket over his shoulders. 

H OW long he had slept he had no 
way of telling, but now he was 
on his feet with a startled leap as the 
loud snort of a horse broke through 
his slumber. Sound sleep one minute; 
on his feet with a .45 in his hand the 
next. Thudding hoofs made him 
wheel toward the little draw where 
the roan had been picketed, and the 
heavy gun in his hand came up as 
he saw the roan racing madly up 
the trail—with a man clinging des¬ 
perately to his back. 

Down came the gun just as his 
finger was about to tighten around 
the touchy trigger, and Bucky Dorn 
groaned with disappointment. 

“I’d hit th’ roan shore as sin,” he 
muttered. “But how in time that 
gent got aboard him is beyond me!” 

Pulling on his high-heeled boots, 
the deputy hastened up the trail af¬ 
ter the man who had stolen the horse 
right from under his nose. The moon 
was just peeping over the rimrock 
above to make the trail as light as 
day—and then Bucky Dorn stopped 
in amazement as he came to a little 
shelf that looked down into a clear¬ 
ing. The gun hung forgotten by his 
side as he watched the contest be¬ 
tween man and horse, and a growl of 
admiration rose in his throat for the 
rider who was sticking to that buck¬ 
ing tornado like a burr. 

“It’s Limpin' Turner shore as sin! 
Now whut in time does he want with 
th’ roan?” 

The man was taller than himself 
by a good four inches, and heavier 
by thirty pounds, and Bucky Dorn 


caught his breath sharply as he no¬ 
ticed that he was riding the roan 
without a saddle. The long legs were 
gripping the heaving sides of the 
sweating horse like steel bands, and 
the deputy knew that the only rea¬ 
son the rider maintained his seat was 
because of the Spanish curb-bit he 
could see glinting in the moonlight. 

The deputy ground his teeth in 
futile rage as he saw the roan fight¬ 
ing to get his head down. The rider 
also knew what would happen if th.e 
roan succeeded, and he held that 
hammer-head up with a grip that 
brought a bloody foam from between 
the gaping jaws. The roan was crow¬ 
hopping now as he tried vainly to get 
the curb between his strong teeth. 
Every time he started a buck, the 
rider would rein him up with a jerk 
that threatened to throw them both 
backwards. 

The hands of Bucky Dorn were 
clenched tightly as he watched the 
uneven struggle. He thrust the gun 
back into the holster as the grip hurt 
his palm, and then he realized that 
the perspiration was pouring from 
him in streams. 

T HE roan was nearing the edge of 
the clearing now as he crow- 
hopped across the little mesa. He 
suddenly seemed to realize the close¬ 
ness of the trees at the same time that 
his rider did. Turner threw his weight 
sharply to the left to swing the roan 
around, but with a scream of min¬ 
gled rage and pain, the big animal 
threw himself forward as he turned 
to answer the cruel Spanish bit. 

A hoarse yell came from the throat 
of the rider as he realized what the 
roan was doing, and then he hastily 
pulled his crippled leg up to save it 
from being mashed against the trunk 
of the scrub pine against which the 
roan had thrown himself. 

In that split second of surprise, the 
roan seized the bit between his great 
teeth as he wheeled sharply to the 
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right. Down came his head between 
the forelegs, and then his back 
snapped like a steel spring. Limpin’ 
Turner sailed gracefully through the 
air for a full twenty feet before he 
landed on his shoulders with a thud 
that drove the breath from his body. 

T HE maddened roan rushed for¬ 
ward with snapping teeth and strik¬ 
ing forefeet, and then he stopped sud¬ 
denly as a thin whistle split the air 
from above. His head came up as he 
whinnied, and a moment later Bucky 
Dorn was scrambling down the trail 
and across the little clearing. Ignor¬ 
ing the fallen man, he unfastened 
the throat latch and threw the Span¬ 
ish curb to the ground. The roan 
worked his mouth to rid it of the 
foamy blood and then snorted as his 
master made a wild leap toward the 
man on the ground. 

Limpin’ Turner was sitting up, his 
right hand slipping down to the low- 
thonged gun on his right thigh. He 
moved like a man in a daze, and then 
the barrel of Bucky Dorn’s .45 
clipped him smartly on the head. The 
gun slipped from Turner’s fingers as 
he slumped again to the ground, and 
there was a sharp metallic click as 
the deputy bent over his prisoner. 

Bucky Dorn poured a brownie and 
hunkered down on his haunches to 
await the return to consciousness. As 
Turner moved his head slowly, the 
deputy ground the cigarette under 
his boot and grinned. The prisoner 
sat up groggily and then swore as he 
felt the manacles on his wrists. 

“A swell depitty you are,” he 
sneered, “tuh take a man when he’s 
knocked cold!” 

“Shore,” agreed Bucky. “When a 
gent can’t ride a hawss whut he has 
stole, he don’t deserve no considera¬ 
tion whatever. ’Specially when he 
has tuh use a curb bit!” 

“I didn’t have no saddle,” snarled 
Turner. 

“Yuh would have used th’ curb 


iffen yuh had been sittin’ yore kak,” 
said Bucky. “Whuts th' idea takin’ 
th’ roan?” 

“My hawss went lame on me,” 
growled Turner. “I seen yuh cornin’ 
yest’day afternoon, an’ then Trouble 
stepped on a pebble an’ threw a 
joint!” 

“ ’At’s too bad,” said Bucky. “I 
figgered on ridin’ Trouble after I 
had taken yuh in. Now I guess I’ll 
have tuh wait!” 

“Yuh .never saw th’ day yuh could 
stay on that sorrel’s hurricane deck,” 
sneered the robber. “They ain’t a 
man outside myself kin ride him!” 

“I forgot fer a minute that yuh 
was a prisoner,” said the deputy. “I 
was jess goin’ tuh make yuh a li’l bet 
that I could ride Trouble straight 
up, an’ I wouldn’t use no bit a-tall, 
much less a curb!” 

Turner sneered nastily. 

“Less git on up there to th’ big 
mesa,” he said. “We’re goin’ tuh 
have tuh stay here several days till 
th’ sorrel heals up.” 

“Guess again,” said the deputy. 
“We starts back fer Cochise in the 
mornin’ if one of us has tuh walk, 
an’ it won’t be me!” 

H IS eyes widened as they came to 
the broad table land known as 
Buckskin Mesa. The big sorrel was 
picketed under a fringe of trees, and 
after studying the animal for a mo¬ 
ment, the eyes of the deputy were 
cast on the ground. Then he walked 
toward the sorrel, talking softly. 

“Stand away!” bellowed Turner. 
“He’ll rear up an’ knock yore brains 
out!” 

Bucky Dorn turned and regarded 
the prisoner coldly. Then he stooped 
over a saddle and took a short coil 
of rope from a latigo string. Turner 
protested when he cast a loop around 
his wrists, but a moment later he was 
sitting with his back to a tree, his 
hands snubbed against the bark. 
“Hush yore yap,” said Bucky Dorn 
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shortly. “That hawss hasn’t thrown 
a stifle no more than I have. A swell 
buckaroo you are!” 

Talking in that same soothing 
monotone, he walked straight up to 
the wondering sorrel. Stooping quick¬ 
ly he picked up the left front hoof, 
and then the curved blade of his 
knife dislodged a jagged stone from 
the frog of the shod hoof. Letting 
the hoof slip to the ground, he 
stepped back and walked away from 
the big sorrel before the animal re¬ 
covered from his surprise. 

“Blast it!” swore Turner. “All he 
had was a rock in th’ frawg of his 
hoof, an’ I thought he had thrown a 
joint!” 

“Look at them tracks,” said the 
deputy. “Yuh kin see th’ stone plain 
enough ever’ place th’ hawss set 
down his left front. An’nen yuh come 
sneakin’ down tuh steal my hawss!” 

B IJCKY DORN shook his prisoner 
roughly as the first light of dawn 
showed above the towering crest of 
Rincon Peak. Limpin’ Turner groaned 
as his eyes slowly opened, and then 
he cursed when his manacled wrists 
kept him from stretching his 
cramped arms above his head. His 
little eyes could see his six-gun 
sticking in the cartridge belt of the 
deputy, but Bucky Dorn grinned as 
he drew his own gun and stepped 
forward. 

"Hold out yore hands!” he snapped. 
"Yuh might as well saddle yore own 
hawss, an’ don’t try no funny busi¬ 
ness or I’ll wing yuh shore as sin!” 

He covered the larger man as he 
hobbled over and picked the heavy 
saddle from the carpet of pine 
needles. He watched admiringly as 
the big sorrel nudged Jiis master, and 
when the saddle was in place, he mo¬ 
tioned the prisoner back. 

“Hold out them wrists,” he said. 
“Yuh don’t need that Spanish curb 
on him t’day!” 

Limpin’ Turner watched closely as 


the deputy reached out for the hand¬ 
cuffs which dangled on his left wrist. 
Bucky Dorn smiled softly as he 
thrust the barrel of his six-gun 
squarely against the stomach of his 
prisoner, and then he clicked the 
bracelet around the right wrist. 

“Did yuh ever see a gent whut was 
shot in th’ belly?” he asked pleasant¬ 
ly. “Jess yuh try tuh do whut yuh 
was thinkin’, an’ yo’re goin’ tuh git 
some first-hand information. Now git 
back there to that tree whilst I 
throws some grub tugether!” 

He looked up from the sizzling 
bacon as Limpin’ Turner suddenly 
began to chuckle. He tried vainly 
to see what had amused the prisoner, 
but Turner only chuckled louder. 

“Whut’s so funny?” Bucky Dorn 
asked irritably. 

“Yuh made a crack about ridin’ 
Trouble,” grinned the prisoner. “An’ 
yo’re alius bettin’ on yore ability!” 

“I kin ride him, an’ I will,” said 
the deputy calmly. “But as Sheriff 
Ole John would say: ‘There’s work 
a-goin’!’ ” 

“Yuh can’t ride him nohow,” 
sneered Turner. “Tell yuh whut I’ll 
do. I’ll bet yuh my freedom agin’ 
th’ hawss hisself, an’ th’ money I 
stole from th’ stage. Nobody but me 
knows where it’s cached. If yuh win, 
yuh gits th’ hawss an’ th’ money, an’ 
I gits twenty years. If I wins, all I 
asks is twenty-four hours’ start 
aboard Trouble!” 

“Shut yore yap!” snapped the dep¬ 
uty. “That there’s bribery, an’ kin 
be used agin yuh!” 

“A swell buckaroo yuh are,” 
sneered Turner. “An’ a pore sport 
tuh boot!” 

B UCKY DORN glowered in silence 
as he heaped a plate with bacon 
and beans and carried it to the prison¬ 
er. Turner watched him carefully as 
he frowned over his food, and every 
so often the crippled robber would 
chuckle afresh. 
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“She’s a sportin’ proposition,” he 
said softly, “An’ even if I wins, yuh 
got a chance tuh catch me again!” 

Bucky Dorn jumped quickly to his 
feet, his thin face set and determined. 
He snatched the pigging string from 
the ground, and leaning over he 
again bound the hands of the prison¬ 
er against the rough bark of the pine. 
Turner watched him silently, a look 
of anticipation on his stubbled face. 

“She’s a bet, if I gits broke by 
Sheriff Ole John,” snapped the dep¬ 
uty. “I’m ridin’ Trouble, an’ I’m 
goin’ tuh win. Where’s that dinero 
yuh took from th’ stage?” 

“I’ll tell yuh after yuh ride th’ 
sorrel,” sneered Turner. “It’s hid 
out on th’ way back tuh Cochise, 
an’ I ain’t never broke my word yet, 
or welched on a bet!” 

Bucky Dorn turned away suddenly 
and started for the sorrel, who was 
standing under the fringe of jack 
pines where Turner had tied him. 
For a moment the big man watched, 
and then he shouted a warning. 

“Yuh better use th’ curb!” 

Without answering the deputy 
walked forward. The sorrel watched 
him from wary eyes, and then com¬ 
menced clamping his teeth in expec¬ 
tation of the cruel bit. A heavy hack- 
amore held him to the tree, and 
Bucky Dorn side-stepped and vaulted 
into the saddle. Before the startled 
animal could move, his fingers had 
pulled the slip noose loose as his 
boots snugged down in the open stir¬ 
rups. His left hand drew the rope 
tight, and his lips tightened in a 
straight line of grimness as the sorrel 
came to life like a belated explosion. 

B UCKING with a weaving jerk, the 
big red horse came to the center 
of the mesa before he paused, and then 
he bunched his four hoofs together 
to pivot like a top. Out of that dizzy 
gyration he leaped high into the air 
to come down on stiffened legs that 
snapped the back of Bucky Dorn and 


jolted his brain like a hammer blow. 

The buckaroo deputy snorted 
through his nose to clear his fogged 
senses just as a prizefighter would 
do, and then he deliberately let the 
sorrel have his head. Sun-fishing 
across the uneven ground, the animal 
paused only long enough to swap 
ends with unbelievable speed. 

Limpin’ Turner was straining 
against his bonds as the sweat 
streamed down his heavy face. His 
gruff voice was shouting encourage¬ 
ment and advice to the pitching 
horse, and he roared with rage when 
Bucky Dorn leaned down to thumb 
the neck of the tiring animal. Up 
came the sorrel until it seemed that 
he would topple over backward, and 
then the thumb of Bucky Dorn found 
the arched neck again. Down crashed 
the front hoofs as the head was flung 
low in unison with the back which 
arched suddenly like a bison. And 
the buckaroo deputy laughed happily 
and threw his Stetson into the air. 

S UDDENLY the sorrel stopped 
pitching, and as the low voice of 
his rider came to him, he swung his 
hanging head around to gaze with 
wondering eyes. Bucky Dorn swung 
quickly from the saddle, and then 
vaulted lightly back again, and still 
the exhausted animal stood quiet with 
drooping head. Again the deputy 
swung slowly down, but this time he 
stroked the sweat-roughened neck 
with gentle hands as he talked sooth¬ 
ingly. 

“He’s yore hawss,” growled the 
hoarse voice of Limpin’ Turner. “If 
I had my two hands loose, I’d gun 
him shore as sin!” 

“Yuh wouldn’t if yuh had jess two 
minutes tuh sit there an’ think about 
it fust off,” answered the deputy. 
“Where’d yuh say that cash was?” 

“We’ll git it on th’ way in,” 
growled the robber. “I ain’t never 
seen nobody like yuh with hawsses!” 
“Reckon you’ll have tuh ride 
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Trouble back,” said Bucky Dorn re¬ 
gretfully. “Seein’ as th’ roan won’t 
have no part of yuhl” 

S HERIFF TOBIN came out of the 
office as the buckaroo deputy tied 
the two horses to the hitch-rack. 
He grinned as Limpin’ Turner swung 
down from the saddle, his manacled 
hands held awkwardly before him, 
and then his squinting eyes regarded 
the sorrel’s head. 

“Whar’s yore bridle?” he asked. 
The robber swore feelingly. 

“That buckaroo depitty of yourn 
tuck it off,” he growled. “Then he 
rode Trouble with jess that hack 
there. So I lost th’ bet!” 

“Whut bet?” the old sheriff re¬ 
garded his deputy suspiciously. 

“I bet him th’ sorrel an’ th’ money 
I took from th’ stage, agin a day’s 
start fer a gitaway,” growled the rob¬ 
ber. “He won hands down!” 

“He did, eh?” Sheriff Old John 
scowled at the young deputy, who 
was gazing into distance. “How 
about th’ oath yuh took when yuh 
entered office?” 

“She was a hunch,” admitted 
Bucky Dorn. “Fust off, yuh tells me 
that I’m ridin* trouble. Then when 
Sheriff Tate over in Pimal County 
let’s Limpin’ break jail, he tells me 
th’ same thing. Then when this jas¬ 
per starts tuh taunt me about ridin’ 
Trouble, I jess up an’ done hit!” 

“Hmm!” grunted the sheriff. “See¬ 
in’ as yuh done it, there hain’t much 
more tuh be said. Let’s us git on 
down thar tuh that ridin’ pen. I’ll 
lam yuh somethin’!” 

“Fer how much?” asked the deputy. 
“That is, if yuh means th’ punish¬ 
ment is fer me tuh top off that blue 
roan!” 

“Yuh’ve been in th’ saddle for a 
mite better than fifty miles,” grinned 
Sheriff Tobin. “Fer once I’m goin’ 
tuh make yuh good an’ sick of bein’ 
uh buckaroo depitty. I’m callin’ th’ 
bet yuh made yesterday. Yuh said 


yuh’d ride the blue roan as soon as 
yuh got back!” 

“I want tuh see this,” said Turner. 
“I’m goin’ tuh be inside a long spell, 
Sheriff!” 

“Come on,” growled the sheriff, 
“seein’ as yo’re handcuffed an’ all 
wore out. Yore jess about tuh wit¬ 
ness my wuthless depitty breakin’ 
his fool neck!” 

The animal’s ugly head was snub¬ 
bed low to the ground against the 
snubbing post, as Red-hawss Mat¬ 
thews helped Bucky Dorn throw the 
riding gear on the struggling roan. 
Bigger than the sorrel by a full hand, 
the outlaw squealed with terror and 
rage as they blindfolded his eyes. 
Even the hardened old sheriff gasped 
when the deputy fastened the throat 
latch of the double hackamore. 

“Git yore bridle on that killer!” 
he shouted. “Yuh triple-plated idiot!” 

For answer Bucky Dorn vaulted 
lightly in the saddle and jerked the 
blind loose as Red cast off the snub¬ 
bing rope. For a minute the spec¬ 
tators could see nothing except dust 
as the blue roan threw his feet with 
the speed of boxing gloves. When 
the dust settled somewhat, they could 
see the slim deputy riding straight 
up, his droopy Stetson in his right 
hand. His left held the single rope 
attached to the hackamore. 

A ND then the onlookers settled 
back on the top rails of the cor¬ 
ral as the buckaroo deputy matched 
his skill against the bucking outlaw. 

“Scratch him, Bucky!” Limpin’ 
Turner yelled. “Ride him, cowboy!” 
The sheriff growled with disgust. 
"He should’ve stayed a top-hand 
buckaroo,” he snapped. “There goes 
ten bucks on top of half a month’s 
pay, an’ jess after him doin’ fifty- 
odd miles in th’ saddle!” 

“An’ he rode Trouble afore we 
started,” said Limpin’ Turner. “It was 
wuth jail jess tuh see that buckaroo 
depitty ride Trouble!” 
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As he swings a haymaker at me, I dodges an’ it lands on Doc Scoggins 


One-Ton Benson Is Plumb Hornswoggled by “Waking- 
Sickness” in this Uproarious Yarn of Strange 
Misadventures in the Cowlands! 


By RAY NAFZIGER 

!Author of “The Wild Man of Canyon Lohoetc. 


T HERE’S always one thing me on this Home for Old Lady Cows 
you can depend on me— in Canyon Lobo, otherwise knowed 
Johnny Hooker — to do, as Hooker Bros, ranch. 

Which is to ride up to pull out a pal Stevie, the li’l coot, he’s cold- 
what’s bogged in a mudhole. That’s blooded as a froze raatlersnake. But 
where I’m different from my li’l me, Johnny Hooker, I got a heart 
brother Stevie, who pardners it with bigger’n Cochise County, Arizona, 
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and a friend can depend on me to the 
last dollar and the last swig in the 
bottle. 

Like when our hig, fat hand, “One- 
Ton” Benson got afflicted by this 
turrible wakin’ sickness. I heard of 
plenty cowboys effected by sleepin’ 
sickness to the point where yuh let 
’em ride around a point outa sight, 
and then jist natcherally falls off 
their horse an’ takes a snooze. But 
this here Percheron cowboy of a 
One-Ton, he’s efflicted by a sickness 
which won’t let him go to sleep. 

A ND when that wakin’ sickness 
rides up an’ drops a loop over 
him, who is it that sticks by his side ? 
Not to make no brags I can’t prove, it’s 
none other than me, Johnny Hooker. 

It’s late one night when we dis¬ 
cover this here disease has fastened 
One-Ton with its awful and mebbe 
plumb fatal grip. We’re all snoozin' 
in our bunks, grabbin us off a few 
yards o’ shut-eye preparin’ next day 
to chase down some big wild steers 
that hide out over in our Squaw 
Crick pasture. That Squaw Crick is 
rough country, lemme tell yuh, the 
kind that rares up an’ falls over 
backwards, and them dang steers 
races over it all same like Liza and 
her pack of bloodhounds crossin’ the 
ice. 

Me and Stevie, figgerin’ we needs 
a good sleep to ride that country, 
has turned in early, along with our 
cook and roustabout, Old George, and 
that senorita-chasin’ Pablo cow hand 
o’ ours, and o’ course, One-Ton. 

It’s well past midnight when I’m 
woke up by a noise in the kitchen, 
a sorta clunka-wunk-chunk noise 
which sounds like a load of oil well 
casin’s bein’ drove over a corrugated 
road. It’s woke the other boys, too. 
Across from me, my li’l brother 
Stevie bumps his head agin a bunk 
top; and beyond, Pablo is rustlin’ 
around on his corn-shuck mattress. 
While old George he’s bellerin’: 


“Hey, you big lump o’ tallow; cut 
out that sleep walkin’!” 

Through the kitchen door we see 
One-Ton Benson who’s dressed and 
lit a lamp. He’s a-pacin’ back and 
forth from the stove to the wall, all 
same as a caged tiger kitty. It’s his 
big spurs what’s makin’ that clunkin’ 
noise. 

Stevie grabs hisself a boot to sorta 
discourage that there performance, 
but I grabs his arm. 

“Hold on,” I says. “One-Ton looks 
sick. Somethin’s wrong with him.” 

One-Ton he stops and stares at us, 
and his hair is all tossed around 
wild, while his face is screwed up 
into the worst expression of human 
sufferin’ I ever saw. He looks just 
like he’s havin’ one leg sawed off 
by a sorta dull saw. 

“TTTHAT’S got into you, hey?” 

VY bawls my li’l brother Stevie. 

“I can’t sleep, boys,” says One-Ton 
mournful. “I kept it from yuh, but 
this is the third night I ain’t had 
nary a wink of sleep.” 

“So yuh can’t sleep?” sneers my 
li’l brother Stevie, unfeelin’ as a dead 
turtle. “Is that any reason for clank¬ 
in’ them steel paddle-wheels on your 
heels so we can’t sleep either?” 

“I can’t sleep,” repeats One-Ton. 
And that big cowboy, he sets down 
and berries his face in a pair of paws 
the size of saddle blankets. 

“It’s been cornin’ on me,” he 
groans. “I’m jest all jumpy. A plumb 
nervous wreck. Boys, I’ll go crazy 
if this keeps up. A man has got to 
have his sleep.” 

And he springs to his feet again 
and starts his clunka-chunk-whunkin' 
back and forth over the kitchen floor. 
My li’l brother Stevie and Pablo and 
old George, you never saw no such 
heartless outfit. They yells at him to 
go down to the corral to do his night 
walkin’, and they perceeds to wrop 
their blankets around their heads to 
go to sleep agin. But me, Johnny 
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Hooker, with a heart big as all out¬ 
doors, I climbs outa my bunk, and I 
goes into the kitchen. 

“What yuh need, One-Ton,” I says, 
“is a nice hot toddy. There ain’t 
nothin’ like a good hot toddy to put 
a man asleep, and it’s lucky that 
Stevie brung a bottle of old rye last 
night, and it’s still luckier I saw 
him when he was hidin’ it out.” 

<< '\7’OU let that likker alone!” bawls 

. X my li’l brother, which the only 
excuse he’s got for a head a-tall is 
they had to have something to pin 
his ears on. “I got that for a high- 
class party next Sattidy night.” 

“Yessir, a nice hot toddy,” I says, 
pullin’ the bottle outa the old boot 
where Stevie had it cached. 

One-Ton, he stops his pacin’ and 
he eyes the bottle, and the hopeful 
expression on that big fella’s face 
makes me feel good right down to 
the toes. 

“You’re a real pal, Johnny,” he 
says. “A real pal.” 

“A pal on my likker, blame it!” 
bellers Stevie. “Didn’t I tell yuh to 
leave that likker alone, hey?” and he 
springs into the room. 

Can I help it if as we’re wrastlin’ 
over that likker he steps a bare foot 
down on One-Ton’s spurs? He lets 
out a screech like a dyin’ bobcat and 
it takes me and One-Ton both to 
hold him from committin’ fratricide 
on me with the bootjack. 

“Lemme go, yuh yeller bums!” 
yowls Stevie. “Johnny’s too yeller to 
fight me alone and One-Ton’s so yel¬ 
ler he’s playin’ sick so he won’t have 
to ride them rims up on Squaw 
Crick.” 

“I s’pose if he had been bit by a 
snake, you would of refused to give 
him your whiskey?” I says. 

“I woulda been able to see either 
the bite or the snake in that case,” 
says Stevie who’s enough to sour you 
on the human race. 

We slings Stevie into the bunkroom 


and locks the door and settles down 
to that bottle of rye, me decidin’ to 
stay up to keep my old pal One-Ton 
company, anyway so long as Stevie’s 
whiskey holds out. 

“It ain’t no use, Johnny,” he says, 
after we has mixed us a few rounds 
of toddies. “Nothin’ don’t do me no 
good. It’s something inside me that 
won’t let me sleep.” 

“One-Ton,” I says, “I ain’t a feller 
to make no light promises. Yuh can 
depend on your old pal, Johnny 
Hooker, to cure yuh of this here tur- 
rible wakin’ sickness.” 

So I insists we have a few mote 
drinks, and we plays a li’l two-hand 
stud, just tryin’ to cheer up poor 
One-Ton. We finishes Stevie’s likker 
and we find a li’l moonshine that old 
George put away in case of rhooma- 
tism, and about the time we end that 
it’s mornin’ and Stevie and old 
George and Pablo they gits up and 
has breakfast. Pablo he brings up 
our remuda, and Stevie he buckles 
on his spurs. 

“Z^’MON,” he snarls. “Le’s be ridin’, 

\J now that yuh two has finished 
all the whiskey on the ranch on a 
cooked-up excuse.” 

“How c’n yuh ask a feller in One- 
Ton’s condishun to ride after steers?” 
I inquires. “Ain’t yuh got no heart 
nor nothin’? Look at him; tremblin’ 
like a quakin’ asp leaf. Not a wink of 
sleep in three nights and four days. 
If something ain’t done for him 
they’ll be pattin’ him in the face with 
a spade and yowlin’ the ‘Dyin’ Cow¬ 
boy’ over his grave.” 

“A good long ride in the high air 
of that Squaw Crick country will fix 
him up,” says Stevie. “After a day 
ridin’ them rims, it’ll take dynamite 
to wake him up next mornin’.” 

“It’d only be torture,” I states. 
“Nossir, I’m takin’ One-Ton to see 
Doc Scroggins at Sunset, to git him 
fixed up. You boys go ahead and 
ride them rims. Borry a coupla cow 
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huntin’ dogs to take our place.” 

Yuh never heard no such howl as 
comes outa Stevie and old George 
and Pablo. They paws dirt and bel- 
lers, all over a human act of me 
savin’ a old pal from mebbe fadin’ 
away to a shadder. Me, I git tired 
of lissenin’ to such bellyachers, so 
I shoves poor One-Ton into our old 
car, and we rambles outa there. Yuh’d 
think I was burnin’ down a orphan 
asylum instead of helpin’ out a pal. 
As if me, I would slip outa a job, 
jist account it’s hard and dangerous. 

I BURNS up the road to Sunset and 
we find Doc Scroggins is out with 
a Mexican family, so we says we will 
wait for him. As there is few places 
to wait we goes into a saloon, natch- 
erally, and there the bartender greets 
us, and we tell him about this here 
turrible wakin’ sickness of One- 
Ton’s. That seems to call for a drink 
on the house, and some other fellas 
lissenin’ in, they calls for a few 
rounds o’ drinks, and all them drinks 
calls for another on the house. 

From that saloon we wanders into 
another one, and the boys in this 
place also is sympathetic when I tells 
the story about my old pal, One- 
Ton, bein’ unable to sleep, and they 
set up the drinks. I puts forth the 
idea, and ever’body agrees, if we can 
git enough alcohol into One-Ton’s 
system, it’ll cure him. 

The more whiskey One-Ton swal- 
lers, the more awake he gits. He says 
there’s something inside him jabbin’ 
pitchforks into him whenever he 
shuts his eyes. 

I guess anybody else but a reg’lar 
pal like me would of quit tryin’ to 
keep pace with him on them drinks, 
but me, I’m right alongside watchin’ 
out to ketch him the moment he 
goes to sleep. Only he don’t do it, 
and it simply wrings my heart to 
see him sufferin’, and if not for 
drinkin’ steady I probaly couldn’t of 
stood up under the strain. 


Along toward evenin’ Doc Scrog¬ 
gins gits back to town, he walks 
into a saloon and announces he has 
brung a pair of Mexican twins into 
the world which is good for a couple 
rounds of drinks on the house, and 
then doc he looks at One-Ton. He 
thumps his chest and he hammers his 
stomick, and he examines his pas¬ 
terns and hocks, and looks down his 
throat, and he rolls up his eyelids. 

Then he says it’s the strangest 
case he ever seen in his life, and if 
that ain’t good for a round of drinks 
on the house, what is? 

The whole town is interested by 
this time, and more men drifts in, 
Sheriff Andy Causey among ’em, and 
he sets ’em up for One-Ton and Doc 
Scroggins and the rest of us. 

Doc Scroggins he says it’s a motto 
of his when he’s in doubt to recom¬ 
mend whiskey, and a lot of it. Any¬ 
body can see that doc is on the right 
track: either that wakin’ sickness of 
One-Ton’s has got to give in, or the 
whiskey in Sunset will give out. Doc 
Scroggins he stays right with his 
patient, drinkin’ along, first in one 
saloon, then another, and a smarter, 
better-hearted doctor than Doc Scrog¬ 
gins you’d ride a heck of a long ways 
to see. 

W E’RE standin’ by a bar when 
there’s a uproar, and in busts my 
weak-headed li’l brother Stevie and 
with him our two hands, Pablo and 
old George. Stevie, he walks over 
and he shakes his fist under the 
noses of me and One-Ton. 

“You pair of drunk bums!” he 
yells. “Come outa this. We need a 
coupla fellers with weak heads and 
strong backs like you two to help 
ride for them blasted steers. We been 
out there all day chasin’ them crit¬ 
ters, and we didn’t git a one. You 
slackers, come on home, you hear me, 
hey?” 

“How can you call us slackers?” 

I says, “when I’m only here helpin' 
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my old pal One-Ton recover from 
his tumble effliction? What he needs 
is medical attention.” 

“He’s ri’,” says Doc Scroggins, 
Who’s been keepin’ right along in 
this whiskey cure we’re experimentin’ 
with. “This here is a case of the 
feared wakin’ sickness, but we’ll git 
him ashleep if we hash to shtay here 
all night, whoopie!” 

LOT of drunk bums!” bawls my 
bro. Stevie. “Are you cornin’ 
home or ain’t you, hey? He ain’t got 
no wakin’ sickness or any other kind. 
It’s jist a stall of you two to git 
outta ridin’ that tough country up 
on Squaw Crick. Are you cornin’ 
home or ain’t you, hey? We ain’t 
got no time for this here boozin’.” 

And he swings a haymaker at me 
and I dodge it and it lands on Doc 
Scroggins, and doc goes down, slid¬ 
ing along against the bar. 

So that makes me mad, and I 
swings one right back at Stevie and 
it hits the bartender who’s leanin’ 
over the bar, watchin’ Doc Scrog¬ 
gins. 

Then somebody else swings on 
somebody else and I git it on the 
jaw. After that there’s a free fer all 
fight, includin’ all what’s been takin’ 
part in this great experiment to git 
One-Ton asleep, and hates to be in¬ 
terrupted by a gang of rowdies like 
my brother Stevie and old George 
and Pablo. 

We ain’t got started real good, 
when in busts Sheriff Andy Causey 
and the Sunset marshal and a depity 
sheriff, and what do they do but load 
up a coupla cars with me and Stevie 
and One-Ton and old George and 
Pablo and Doc Scroggins and a pair 
o’ bartenders and some of the other 
boys, unloadin’ us at the county lock¬ 
up. They turns us loose in a cell and 
there we all stays until a rider comes 
in to report another Mexican baby is 
expected into the world and Doc 
Scroggins is let out, while the rest 


of us is left in there on the inside 
lookin’ out. 

It’s lucky somebody thought to 
bring along a jug, and we pass that 
around, and pretty soon I git a smart 
idee, namely and to wit, what does 
they do when they want to git a 
restless babe to sleep? Never havin’ 
none, I wouldn’t know for sure, but 
I have heard that somebody, usually 
the papa, lugs him up and down, 
and sings soothin’ songs to him. One- 
Ton is too big for anybody to lug 
up and down, but we can sing a 
soothin’ lullaby or two. 

We should of thought of that 
singin’ One-Ton to sleep idee before, 
but it’s never too late to start. We 
all sails in with this here new song 
“The Last Roundup,” and then when 
that don’t work we sails into “The 
Man on the Flyin’ Trapeze.” Instead 
of puttin’ One-Ton to sleep as we 
hoped, he busts out singin’ with us. 
But we ain’t ones to be discouraged; 
we keep on singin’, slidin’ into “Lit¬ 
tle Joe, the Wrangler,” and “Home 
on the Range.” We’re jis swingin’ 
into “Old Paint,” when the sheriff 
comes gallopin’ up. 

out that bellerin’!” he yells. 

( “Why, Sheriff,” I pertests, 
“we was jist singin’ a few lullabies 
hereto git One-Ton to sleep.” 

“You’ve woke up everybody over 
there in the hotel acrost the street, 
and now you’ve woke up the whole 
blame town. Git outa here, and take 
out that feller that can’t sleep and 
bury him somewheres. No wonder 
he can’t sleep—associatin’ with a 
gang of fellas like you. Nobody else 
could. Now git out before I chase 
you out.” 

“You don’t have to tell me more’n 
oncet,” says my li’l brother Stevie. 
“Me and Pablo and old George is 
headin’ outa here.” 

Well, me, Johnny Hooker, I’m 
alius willin’ to lissen to reason, al¬ 
though you'd think people would be 
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tickled to lissen to good singin’. The 
saloons has all closed anyway, so 
why waste time in a one-horse town 
like Sunset? 

«T GUESS mebbe we better call it a 

JL night an’ go home an’ go to 
sleep,” I states. 

“How about me?” demands One- 
Ton. “You boys will go home to 
sleep, but me, if I don’t git to sleep 
t’night, I’ll go plumb crazy.” 

I had sorta forgot about One-Ton, 
what with this and that. 

“You can trust in me, One-Ton,” I 
says, as some neighbor cowboys piles 
in our car with us. “I’m goin’ to git 
you to sleep before this night’s over 
if I got to knock yuh out with a 
monkey wrench.” 

At that moment we bounces over 
some railroad tracks down by the 
loadin’ pens, and I hear a blat. And 
right there I git another idee. 

“Hold on!” I says, pushin’ on the 
brakes. “Here’s somethin’ that’s sure 
to cure One-Ton of this wakin’ sick¬ 
ness. What cure do folks all recom¬ 
mend for a feller what can’t go to 
sleep? Why, countin’ sheep. And 
right over there in the pens is old 
man Caraway’s band of yearlin’ 
Navajos that he’s took off the lava 
beds south of town to ship to his 
big ranch.” 

“I ain’t a-goin’ to count no dang 
sheep,” says One-Ton. “I’m a cow¬ 
boy and I refuse to have anything 
to do with sheep.” 

“Yuh got to swaller yore pride for 
oncet, One-Ton,” I says. “If any¬ 
thing would put a cowboy to sleep, 
it oughta be the countin’ of sheep.” 

“That’s right,” says Dink Edwards. 
“You git down, One-Ton, and stand 
by one of the gates, while we shove 
that bunch of blatters on past yuh. 
In no time a-tall you’ll be asleep, and 
if the countin’ don’t put yuh to sleep, 
the smell of them woollies will.” 

One-Ton he agrees finally, and we 
climb over the top of them yards, 


and we swing a gate part way open, 
and stick up a pole to make them 
sheep jump it as they do in countin’ 
woollies. We gather a pile of small 
rocks for One-Ton, and every time 
he gits up to 100 sheep he will throw 
a rock into a pile. 

I s’pose some folks would o* 
thought we was drunk, and out for 
a time, but here we are with only 
one thought: the curin’ of a com¬ 
rade’s deadly illness. As for old man 
Caraway, he ought to be glad to loan 
us his sheep for the benefit of a 
sufferin’ cowboy, and if he wouldn’t 
be willin’ to, he’s off asleep some¬ 
where so he won’t know anything 
about it. 

S O we whoops at them sheep, and 
crowds ’em up to the gate, and 
One-Ton he counts ’em as they pass 
by in the moonlight, throwin’ a rock 
into the pile whenever he gits a hun¬ 
dred sheep. 

After about five hundred sheep, he 
says he’s thirsty, so we all stop for a 
drink from a jug we had luckily put 
in the car for emergencies, and then 
One-Ton goes ahead agin, while we 
shoves ’em by. Every five rocks we 
holds up the sheep and we helps 
ourselves from that jug. 

Well, we never knowed old man 
Caraway had so consarned many 
sheep. Two hours steady we drive, 
and we whoop and holler and shove 
them sheep past One-Ton, and ever’ 
so often we got to find him more 
rocks to throw in the pile. 

And the more One-Ton counts, the 
more wider awake he seems to git, 
until he’s standin’ there, yellin’ loud 
for more sheep. 

We finally is wore out and stops 
to count the rocks. There’s forty- 
seven rocks which means as near as 
we can figger it around 4700 sheep, 
and there ain’t that many sheep in 
this whole country. While behind us 
seems to be jist about as many sheep 
as we started with. Lookin’ around 
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I finds that all the gates in the stock 
pen is open and that the dumb sheep 
has been follerin’ each other around 
and around, and what we been doin’ 
is countin’ the same sheep over and 
over. 

T HAT makes One-Ton mad. He 
says he don’t mind countin’ sheep, 
but he draws the line at countin’ the 
same scabby blats over and over. So he 
orders the gate shut, and he says he’s 
goin’ to count ’em outa curiosity and 
see just how many they are. 

He fills his pockets with rocks, and 
he throws one down every hundred 
sheep agin, while we whoop and shove 
them blats past him. When we git 
done he says there is 1823 sheep, but 
he says that he might be one or two 
off. By this time One-Ton he seems 
to have settled down to this sheep- 
countin’ job, takin’ a real interest 
in it. 

“How you feelin’, One-Ton?’’ I 
asks. “Sleepy?” 

“It’s a hopeless case, boys,” he 
states, discouraged. “The more sheep 
I count the wider awake I git. But 
I’d like to know if I was right in 
my count, and if it’s all the same to 
yuh boys, I’d like to check back and 
count ’em over again.” 

Well, anything to oblige a pal, al¬ 
though it’s dangerous, as we oncet 
knowed a forest ranger who counted 
thirteen thousand sheep in one day; 
right after that they had to take him 
to the bughouse. 

But One-Ton he says he will take 
a chance on his brain bein’ able to 
stand the strain, so we hollers and 
whoops at those blats again, them 
bein’ kin da tired by now of jumpin’ 
them poles, while One-Ton he throws 
down rocks. This time he gits 1824 as 
against 1823 before. 

One-Ton he says he wants to know 
if there is really 1823 sheep or 1824, 
and while he thinks it won’t do no 
good to his illness, he would like to 
make sure which it is. 


So we shove ’em back agin, and 
this time when he counts ’em he gits 
1825 sheep. So One-Ton he gits up 
his dander and says it is no wonder 
all sheepherders is loco, but he won’t 
be satisfied until he really knows if 
they’s 1823 or 1824 or 1825 sheep in 
that band. 

By that time we are pretty tired 
of hustlin’ them sheep through that 
pen, but what the duse, anything for 
a sufferin’ pal. If he enjoys countin’ 
sheep by moonlight, let him enjoy 
hisself. One-Ton he takes on some¬ 
thing awful about this here differ¬ 
ence in the count, and it looks to him 
like them sheep is mebbe playin’ a 
dirty trick on him, and he alius 
heard sheep increased in population 
fast. 

One-Ton he says he is handicapped 
countin’ in the pens and he would 
like them range lice brung out in the 
open where he’ll have a better chance 
to count ’em. And he climbs out over 
the pen and he yells for whiskey and 
sheep. 

A BOUT that time we hear a roar 
from somebody and along comes 
old man Caraway, the owner of them 
blats, and he’s yellin’ as if somebody 
was actually hurtin’ his ol’ sheep. 
He’s carryin’ a double-barrel shotgun 
and he asks us what we mean by 
chasin’ his sheep around and gittin’ 
’em wore out. And he yells that he’ll 
blow us into small pieces with that 
lead spreader if we don't git the H. 
outa there. 

A lot of nice talk for a sheep man 
to spread. It makes us mad, although 
we’re as peaceful a bunch of cowboys 
as you’d find by ridin’ a good long 
ways. 

One-Ton in special he gits proddy 
over this uncalled for attitoode, and 
he all a-sudden jumps in and per- 
ceeds to take the shotgun away from 
Caraway, the same as a man takin’ 
a stick o’ candy from a yearlin’ kid. 
“And now,” says One-Ton, “turn 
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out them sheep where I c’n see to 
count ’em. I’m goin' to settle this 
right now.” 

“I kin tell yuh how many sheep 
there is,” yells Caraway. “There’s 
five hundred and eighty-nine.” 

“I counted them sheep three 
times,” says One-Ton severe, “and 
there’s either 1823 or 1824 or 1825. 
And don’t try to tell me I can’t count 
one li’l band of lousy sheep.” 

“I tell yuh there’s only five hundred 
and eighty-nine sheep in that bunch!” 
yells old man Caraway, but we don’t 
pay no attention to him; we jist 
shoves them sheep out through a gate 
while that old feller threatens to sue 
us for damages. 

It seems to us as we’re hazin’ out 
them blats that we heard some shots 
up town and some yellin’, but we 
guess it’s probably some roughneck 
shootin’ out some lights, probably 
some uncivilized sheepherders. We 
got more serious business on hand 
than lissenin’ to shots, to wit and 
namely, the countin’ of sheep. 

We git ’em out on the road and runs 
around ’em to keep ’em from breakin’ 
south, while up town that yellin’ gets 
louder and the shootin’ more fre¬ 
quent. Sounds like a battle is goin’ 
on, but what some roughnecks up 
town do is no concern of a bunch of 
serious-minded cowboys. 

J UST as we’re sorta stringin’ them 
sheep out along the road, we hear 
a car cornin’ lickety split toward the 
tracks, and the guns git close. Then 
travelin’ at least fifty miles per hour 
all a-sudden out from behind a string 
o’ box cars shoots a big car, racin’ 
down the road where we got them 
sheep. There’s ditches on both sides 
of the road, and there ain’t no place 
for that car which is travelin’ at least 
fifty miles per hour to go, except 
smack into that bunch of sheep. The 
carnage is something awful. Blats is 
throwed high in the air, and the car 
natcherally come to a stop., 


There’s a sure ’nough tough bunch 
in that car, for they throws some 
mean cuss words. 

“Git them sheep outa our road!” 
they yells, and then Wham! one of 
’em throws a shot my way. 

I jump ten foot and land a-goin’. 
More shots is whizzing our way and 
the nearest cover is the stockyard 
fence and that ain’t no cover, havin’ 
too many holes. All them gents in 
the car, there bein’ four of ’em, has 
opened up with guns. 

A NOTHER bullet zaps in the 
ground close to my feet, and I 
got a sudden desire for room and more 
of it. I know where there’s plenty of 
it, a valley south twenty-five miles 
long, where I figger my legs c’n show 
their stuff. The stockyards is in the 
way, but I sprouts wings goin’ over 
that fence, and soarin’ alongside of 
me is the rest of the boys and old 
man Caraway, so scared his teeth is 
a-clatterin’. Us cowboys wasn’t what 
you would call scared, but we would 
of been if we’d of had time to be. 

AH of us has run except that goof 
of a One-Ton; he stands until they 
throw a chunk of lead through his 
hat, and then he gits mad. 

“Bust up my sheep countin’, will 
yuh?” he says, and he grabs up that 
shotgun of old man Caraway’s that 
we forgot all about. “Jist when I was 
gittin kinda sleepy, too.” 

“Oh, gosh!” says old man Caraway. 
“There ain’t nothin’ but birdshot in 
that thing, and he’s fightin’ that gang 
with it.” 

But One-Ton, he lets out a yowl of 
rage, and that gun goes Wham!\ 
Wham! And them boys in the car, 
as that gun whams it don’t sound 
good to ’em. They lets out yells and 
then all of ’em sing out: 

“We quit! We surrender!” 

The firin’ dies down but right after 
we hear another war-whoop and 
down acrost the tracks comes Sher¬ 
iff Andy Causey with a bunch o’ men 
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all luggin’ rifles. They pull up and 
look at them birds standin’ up in the 
car yellin’ that they quit, and look at 
the sheep and finally at us. 

“T THOUGHT the Canyon Lobo 

J- bunch would have something to 
do with this!” bawls Sheriff Andy 
Causey. “What the devil’s goin’ on?” 

Them fellers comes out of the car, 
hands up, and crawls over the dead 
sheep, while the rest of the sheep 
stands around blattin’. It looks like 
we’re goin’ to be blamed for this, 
whatever it is, so I grabs One-Ton 
and all of us starts to run. 

But Sheriff Andy Causey he hol¬ 
lers “Halt!” And when Sheriff Andy 
Causey hollers “Halt!” it’s either 
halt or havin’ your mail sent to some 
cemetery. 

“What’s the matter now?” I says. 

“All the matter is,” he bellers, “is 
that these four birds kidnaped the 
cashier of the Stockman’s Bank to¬ 
night and made him come down to 
open the vault. They cleaned it out, 
but we got wind of it. They licked 
us up town and would of made their 
escape sure if not for you fellers 
stoppin’ ’em with them sheep. And 
what, by the way, was you doin’ out 
this time of night?” 

“Whatever we was doin’ was our 
own business,” I returns at that. 
“Here we stop a bandit outfit, and 
I s’pose now we will be made to pay 
for the sheep that was killed?” 

“Mebbe the bank will kick through 
on the sheep,” says Sheriff Andy 
Causey, as he begins snappin’ hand¬ 
cuffs. “Well, it’s the first time any 
good come from the Hooker outfit 
cornin’ to town for a spree.” 

“We want it to be distinctly under¬ 
stood,” I says dignified, “we didn’t 
come to town for no spree.” 

“Have it your own way,” says the 
sheriff careless, and me and One-Ton 
we decides we will go home. 

“I would of kinda liked to count 
them sheep agin,” says One-Ton as 


we whizzes along, “but part of ’em 
are dead, and I don’t s’pose I will 
ever know if they was 1823 or 1824 
or 1825 sheep in that outfit.” 

So he yawns and says “I feel kinda 
like I might be able to go to sleep.” 
And all a-sudden I hear a snore from 
the back of the car. Back there 
snoozes One-Ton like a babe. 

“Jist as I thought,” I says to my¬ 
self, gratified. “That sheep countin’ 
turned the trick.” 

We pulls in at home a li’l after 
daylight, and my li’l brother Stevie 
and Old George and Pablo is a’ready 
ropin’ out their horses to ride out. 

“Jist in time,” says my li’l brother 
Stevie, sour. “Pile on a pair horses 
and we’ll go up and put in a real day 
huntin’ them Squaw Crick steers.” 

IGHT after I finally got my old 

-tv pal, One-Ton to sleep?” I says. 
“Even you wouldn’t have the heart 
to wake him up.” 

“All right,” says Stevie. “Let him 
sleep, but you ain’t been sufferin’ 
none from this wakin’ sickness, 
Johnny Hooker. Rope yourself out a 
horse and make it a good one, ac¬ 
count we got a lot o’ hard ridin’ to 
do today.” 

“A fine thing to ask of a hero!” I 
tells him. “It might be news to you 
that I helped capture a desperate 
gang of bandits what has robbed the 
Sunset bank?” 

“All right, all right,” yawns Stevie. 
"I believe yuh, but what’s that got 
to do with you ridin’ out after steers 
with us? C’mon, grab your rope.” 

Well, to tell the truth, I ain’t 
so sleepy myself, and I might as well 
do a li’l ridin’. Seems to me I can 
still hear the bullets whizzin’ all 
around me as I clears the side o’ 
that loadin’ pen, and a few shivers 
still travels up and down my back¬ 
bone. Not that I’m scared or any¬ 
thing like that, but I guess mebbe I 
musta caught this here wakin’ sick¬ 
ness from my old pal, One-Ton. 
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CHAPTER I 
Guns at Night 

I N camp, “Squeaky” Johnson 
never slept as soundly as he did 
in a real bed. With hard ground 
for a mattress, he woke up every 
hour or so and shifted his bony 
places. 

He came awake this time strangely 
alert. For no reason he could prop¬ 
erly explain, he rose on an elbow. 
Nothing seemed changed, except that 


the air was a little sharper, the stars 
a little brighter. Yet he was filled 
with an unaccountable uneasiness. 
The sort of sixth trail sense that 
some men develop, warning them of 
impending danger. 

A fitful breeze stirred the pine 
tops, whipping the embers of the 
fire to a feeble flame. On the yonder 
side of the fire lay “Chip” Riley, 
Squeaky’s pardner, as silent in his 
sleep as in his waking hours. Squeaky 
had to look hard to see the slow rise 
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Pecos Valley 



and fall of Chip’s shoulders under 
his close-wrapped soogan. 

Squeaky’s vague dread flashed into 
sudden reality. Off by the timber’s 
edge, not more than twenty yards 
away, a needle of fire flashed. A gun 
roared, sending echoes crazily danc¬ 
ing, shattering the eternal quiet of 
Ten-Mile Canyon. 

Squeaky leaped. With a move of 
incredible swiftness, he flung his 
blanket on the flickering embers. 

Pitch-dark now. He dived for his 

Shooters 


gun, under his saddle ten feet away. 
He hugged the ground, Apache-style. 
The shadowy bulk of Chip Riley was 
crouched beside him. The pair of 
them scanned the rim of starlit sky. 
Two guns waited to answer that noc¬ 
turnal shot. 

There was a while of ominous si¬ 
lence. A silence unbroken by the 
accustomed sound of their picketed 
horses. Had the animals broken 
their picket ropes and bolted? If 
so, it meant a long hike. They had 

the Rocking- O Fracas! 
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bought those horses only twelve 
hours before from “Ace” Hudkins of 
the Tumble T. The Tumble T was 
at the north end of Ten-Mile Can¬ 
yon. 

The acrid smell of burning wool 
filtered to their nostrils. Squeaky’s 
blanket was scorching. Squeaky sup¬ 
pressed a shiver. Whatever happened, 
he was through with sleep for the 
night. However, in covering that 
brief, gust-fanned flare of the camp¬ 
fire, the blanket had probably saved 
their lives. 

Then a voice came across from the 
timber that rimmed the meadow. A 
high, quavering voice, forced to a 
harshness intended to hide the fear 
in it. 

“Better give up, you hombres! 
Come daylight, I’ll get yuh, any¬ 
how!” 

For a moment Squeaky thought 
their challenger of the night was 
trying to mimic his own peculiar 
high-pitched tones. Then Chip moved 
closer to him and whispered: 

“It’s a kid! Just some red-eared 
youngster!” He sang out: 

“What for you crave to get us, 
stranger? Talk up!” 

The shaky voice returned: 

“Me, I don’t swap talk with rus¬ 
tlers!” 

“Rustled what, yuh simple-minded 
knothead ?” yelped Squeaky. 

“My hosses!” 

Chip spoke quietly. 

“VOU let a wrong idea flap right off 
with you, son,” he called. “We 
ain’t your hoss rustlers. We’re two 
job-hunting jaspers headin’ for Rio 
Hondo. Reckon you better come over 
here where we can talk this over, 
comfortable-like.” 

A long moment of uncertainty, 
then: 

“Then light up that fire, you hom¬ 
bres!” 

Squeaky, at a grunt of assent from 
his pardner, rose and quickly res¬ 


cued his blanket. He beat it in the 
dewy grass to save its charred re¬ 
mains. Chip heaped dry twigs on 
the coals and blew them into crack¬ 
ling brightness. 

“C’mon, now!” he invited. “An’ 
forget that shootin’ iron for a spell, 
son. Let’s go into this here rustler 
talk a little deeper!” 

rpHERE must have been something 
in Chip’s voice that invited confi¬ 
dence and belief, for presently a 
small figure emerged from the shad¬ 
ows beyond the flames. The visitor 
led a wiry, trim-legged black colt. 

Chip, seemingly oblivious of the 
long-barreled Colt still suspiciously 
gripped in the caller’s hand, was 
shoving a coffee pot into the hot 
ashes. He looked up, mildly amused, 
as a bpy about fifteen years old, 
wearing hat and chaps too large for 
him, came up closer. Then the boy 
halted, feet spread wide, a hostile 
scowl on his determined young face. 

“Howdy, son! Set, an’ thaw out 
your shin bones,” Chip invited. 

“Yeah, and tell us why-so yuh go 
shootin’ up peaceable folks in their 
sleep!” added Squeaky, ruefully ex¬ 
amining the burned hole in his blan¬ 
ket. 

“Reckon I kin let off a gun around 
here without askin’ nobody’s permis¬ 
sion! This here’s my range!” 

"Yore range, huh? Yore old man’s, 
you mean, mebbe so!” said Squeaky. 

There was a catch in the boy’s 
voice as he replied: 

“I ain’t got any old man. Not no 
more. I own the Rocking-O, my 
ownself. I’m Terry Owens.” 

Chip said: “Was your pop Lem 
Owens?” 

“Sure!” 

Chip and Squeaky exchanged si¬ 
lent, wondering looks. 

“How come? Did you hombres 
know him?” 

“Know him!” Squeaky burst out. 
“We worked for him one season, 
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over in the Cedar Brake country! A 
real he-man, Lem was, and a good 
cow man! What-all happened to 
him, huh?” 

T ERRY OWENS gulped and 
stepped closer to the fire. 

“Shot down two weeks back. Over 
Rio Hondo way. In some sort o’ 
ruckus.” They could see the boy 
fighting a trembling lip. Then he 
resumed his blustering tone: “Say, 
them two sorrels you hombres fork, 
they belong to the Rocking-O! I 
tracked ’em up here from the ranch! 
I reckon you’re walkin’ from here 
on.” 

“Yeah? How’s that, son?” 

“I pulled their picket pins. They’ll 
mosey back to the Rocking-O, 
savvy?” 

Again Chip and Squeaky ex¬ 
changed looks. Chip’s lean, hatchet- 
featured face was grim when he 
turned to the boy. 

“Better go catch ’em up, son, afore 
they drift too far. When you get 
back, this here java will be warmed 
through.” 

Terry Owens hesitated. 

“Git along!”urged Squeaky. “Come 
daybreak, me an’ Chip’ll be headin’ 
back to the Tumble T. We crave 
talk with Ace Hudkins. He sold us 
them sorrels yestiddy. Forty bucks 
apiece. Cold, sad cash.” 

The boy’s eyes gleamed with sud¬ 
den hate. 

“Ace Hudkins, huh! So that mangy 
coyote aims to haze the Rocking-O 
bare, does he? Now that—that my 
pop’s dead!” 

“We’ll settle Mister Hudkins’ hash, 
young feller! You collect up them 
sorrels!” said Squeaky. 

“I’ll fight my own wars, savvy?” 
stormed Terry Owens. “I’m notchin* 
Hudkins’ ears, my ownself!” 

“He owes us that eighty bucks!” 
“He owes me a lot more! Ace 
Hudkins was in that ruckus where— 
where my pop was—was murdered!” 


Chip Riley got up quietly, crossed 
over to the boy, and laid an arm 
across his shoulders. 

“Better set, son, and inhale some 
o’ this java! Me, I’ll collect up the 
sorrels!” 

Terry Owens made no resisting 
move as Chip captured the reins of 
the black, swung to the saddle, and 
vanished in the darkness. 

Squeaky was pouring some of the 
steaming, inky fluid from the pot 
into a tin cup. 

“Looks like yore in need of a 
coupla cowpokes what are sort of ex¬ 
pert at skinnin’ pole cats, young fel¬ 
ler,” he announced. “Here. Drink 
hearty, boss!” 

CHAPTER II 
Pecos Poison 

EN-MILE CANYON was 
a rocky gap connecting 
the Tumble T and the 
Rocking-O. At the north 
end it widened and fell 
away into wide Pecos 
Valley. On the long 
slope at the canyon’s en¬ 
trance lay the weatherbeaten barns 
and corrals of the Tumble T. In the 
center of the huddle of buildings was 
Ace Hudkins’ ranchhouse, a barren, 
unpainted, low-roofed dwelling, part¬ 
ly shaded by a straggly cluster of 
cottonwoods. 

It was nearly noon when three 
horsemen descended from the can¬ 
yon’s mouth and rode the dim trail 
that led straight for the Tumble T. 

“This here parley may turn out 
sort of quarrelsome,” said Chip, un- 
holstering his .45 and carefully in¬ 
specting the full-loaded cylinder. 
“Don’t you reckon you better set out 
here aways and look on, son?” 

“You hombres take me for that 
sort of a pickle-kneed pilgrim?” pro¬ 
tested Terry Owens. “I done told 
yuh this is my war!” 

“It’ll be yore funeral if yuh go 
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foggin’ up the scenery with that 
hunk of artillery like you did last 
night!” spoke up Squeaky. “I never 
did notice where that bullet hit!” 

“I never aimed at neither one of 
you!” protested the boy. “My pop 
learned me never to shoot at nuth- 
in’ settin’! I just whizzed a slug 
over yore heads!” 

“Well, don’t go whizzin’ no slugs 
over Ace Hudkins’ head,” instructed 
Chip. “If you do any whizzin’ what¬ 
ever, make out that Ace’s belt buckle 
is a bull’s-eye!” 

“Now ain’t that fine talk tuh be 
making around a young feller!” com¬ 
plained Squeaky. “Don’t pay no at¬ 
tention to him, Terry. He ain’t had 
no bringin’ up!” 

A thin smile flickered at the cor¬ 
ners of Chip’s mouth. 

“My' pardner, he’s worried stiff 
that somebody’ll beat him to it.” 

They were close to the cluster of 
buildings now. The corral was empty. 
There was no one in sight around 
the ranch. The only sign of human 
presence was a trickle of smoke that 
rose from the stovepipe that elbowed 
out from the kitchen end of the 
ranchhouse. 

They crossed the ranch yard and 
reined up at the edge of the porch. 

“Hudkins!” Chip called out. 

T HEY heard a shuffling step in the 
house. The screen door squeaked 
on its hinges and opened a crack. 
A slant-eyed, suspicious face peered 
out at them. 

“It’s Wah Lee, the Chinese cook!” 
Terry Owens said disgustedly. 

“Boss man, he go townside!” Wah 
Lee imparted this brief intelligence 
in a sing-song voice, then closed the 
door. 

“Come out here!” Chip ordered. 
“We make plenty wala-wala, savvy 
you?” 

Wah Lee thrust a cautious nose 
against the screen. Chip spurred 
forward, until his sorrel’s forefeet 


were planted on the porch. His hand 
shot out, bursting through the rust- 
rotted screen, grabbing the alarmed 
Chinese by his apron front. Chip 
gave a sharp tug, jerking Wah Lee 
and the door frame out together. 
Wah Lee jabbered excited Canton¬ 
ese through the wrecked screen that 
ruffled his face and head. 

“When did he go? Who went with 
him? And what for?” rasped Chip. 
“Spit it out, pronto!” 

W AH LEE boiled over with in¬ 
formation. 

“Him go ketchum Missa Stone! 
Boss-man, two, thlee fellahs, 'they go 
make look-see Lio Hondo! Wah Lee, 
him dunno why-so, what-for!” 

Chip released his hold on Wah 
Lee and turned Co Terry Owen. 
“Who’s this Stone person, son?” 
“Sid Stone, I reckon he means. He 
runs the bank at Rio Hondo.” 

“What time did Hudkins and his 
two-three men go to Rio Hondo?” 
Chip shot at Wah Lee. 

“Las’ night!” 

“Look!” The exclamation jerked 
from Squeaky’s lips. “Here they 
come now!” He pointed westward. 
Off about a mile across the slope, 
a yellowish dust column rose. Un¬ 
der it, speck-like in the distance, was 
a party of horsemen. They were 
riding hard, towards the Tumble T. 

“Five o’ them,” counted Chip. “Go 
back in the house, Wah Lee. Boil 
up some water. A lot of it. Meb- 
beso the boss-man or somebody is go¬ 
ing to get hurt, savvy you?” 

“Me savvy plenty!” said Wah Lee, 
darting back into the kitchen. They 
heard his voice, in some sing-song 
heathen chant, as he busied himself 
at the kitchen range. Evidently the 
prospect of the boss-man or some¬ 
body getting hurt didn’t depress 
Wah Lee. 

Chip, Squeaky and the boy met 
the incoming cavalcade at the corral. 
Ace Hudkins, narrow-eyed, grunted a 
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“howdy.” His three riders swung 
warily to the ground. 

The fifth man remained slumped 
in his saddle, his light eyes flicking 
restlessly from Chip to Squeaky and 
to their flapless holsters. 

He wore town clothes and a dusty 
black felt, trouser legs crumpled into 
boots. He was fat and his nervous, 
white hands played restlessly with 
the reins. 

“It’s Stone,” whispered the boy. 

“Hudkins, we come to collect 
eighty bucks. And the two lame 
critters we rode over from Antelope 
Basin.” Squeaky believed in coming 
at once to the point. 

Ace Hudkins’ swarthy face twisted 
in a slow sneer. 

“Or what?” he said. 

White showed under the cold blue 
of Chip’s eyes. 

“Or eat dirt,” he said distinctly. 

Stone spoke up quickly. 

“Hold on, boys. What’s all this 
about?’ he interposed. 

“Hudkins sold us these two sor¬ 
rels. They belong to the Rocking- 
0,” Squeaky answered. 

Stone smiled oil on troubled 
waters. 

“Now, don’t be hasty, stranger,” he 
said smoothly. “You don’t under¬ 
stand. I’m taking over the Rocking- 
0, on a mortgage foreclosure. Mister 
Hudkins, I’ve hired him to run the 
Rocking-0 as a part of the Tumble 
T.” 

-WHERE at does that leave this 

VV kid?” demanded Squeaky. 

“He’ll be taken care of. I’m exe¬ 
cutor of his deceased father’s estate, 
you understand?” 

“Since when?” 

“Judge Billings appointed me this 
morning. I’ll show you the court 
order.” Stone fumbled towards his 
inner coat pocket. 

“Keep your hands showing, 
Stone!” snapped Chip. 

The whiplash conversation left 


Terry Owens momentarily stunned. 
Then helpless fury swept over him. 

“I know now what that ruckus 
meant at Rio Hondo!” he suddenly 
shouted. “I know you killed my pop, 
Hudkins, you thief! Nobody told 
me, but I know! And now we’ll even 
it up!” The boy’s hand was drag¬ 
ging the cumbersome long-barreled 
Colt from his hip. 

W ITH the sneer still on his lips, 
Ace Hudkins’ gun hand made a 
lightning move. He was fast. But 
Chip Riley was faster. Chip’s .45 
leaped and spat flame. Hudkins 
rocked in his saddle, his sneer van¬ 
ished. His gun fell to the dust and 
his gun hand dropped limply to his 
side. His horse, after its first leap 
at the roar of Chip’s gun, danced on 
nervous, quivering legs. Hudkins’ 
left hand clamped over a spreading 
stain in the middle of his forearm. 

One of the three Tumble T men, 
shielded behind his horse, went for 
his gun. Squeaky’s hand struck his 
holster. A second roar closely fol¬ 
lowed the first. The Tumble T man’s 
face bowed against the skirt of his 
saddle, his clutching hands scratch¬ 
ing on the leather in an attitude 
ludicrously resembling prayer. 

Then he slid slowly to the ground. 
Stone swore, reined around, and 
spurred for shelter around the baril. 
“Stop!” shouted Chip. 

A second Tumble T rider blazed 
across his saddle. A bullet ripped 
Chip’s shirt under his left arm, sear¬ 
ing his ribs. Squeaky spurred for¬ 
ward, leaned from his saddle, and 
thumped the man over the head with 
the butt of his gun. The man folded. 
The third rider’s hands shot up. 
“Call it a day,” said Chip. Then 
he rode after Stone. 

The Owens boy, frontier bred and 
raised, was accustomed to rough 
scenes. But never in his brief span 
of years had he seen Judge Colt ren¬ 
der a verdict as swift and terrible as 
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this. His eyes widened to the size 
of shiny pot lids. 

“Migosh!” he breathed. “Migosh!” 

There was no question now where 
his loyalty lay. Chip Riley had be¬ 
come his god. 

“Young feller,” said Squeaky, 
“Mister Hudkins’ hardware’s gittin’ 
all dusty down there. Don’t yuh 
reckon yuh’d like it for a souvenir, 
sort of?” 

The boy sprang to the ground and 
recovered the gun that had been just 
a split-second slow. The gun that he 
was convinced had taken his father’s 
life and nearly snuffed out his own. 

“Better frisk that jasper what’s 
holding up the sky, too,” suggested 
Squeaky. “Also, if yuh crave to be 
plum acquisitive, there’s a nice, bone- 
handled wee-pon that gent on the 
ground won’t need no more.” 

The boy collected the arsenal. His 
belt bristled as he swung back on 
his black colt. Chip returned with 
Stone. They were stirrup to stirrup. 
Chip’s .45 was poked deep into the 
banker’s fat side. 

“Now you can take that funny lit¬ 
tle piece o’ paper you say you got 
from Judge Billings,” Chip said, 
“and tear it up into a heap o’ small 
pieces.” 

“Y-you men will look up a rope 
for this!” 

“Do like I say!” 

S TONE’S trembling hands produced 
a legal-looking document. Reluc¬ 
tantly he tore it in half, then folded it 
and tore it again. The pieces flut¬ 
tered to the ground. 

“And now you head back for Rio 
Hondo,” ordered Chip. “Ride 
straight. And carry the word that 
orphan-robbin’ has gone out o’ fash¬ 
ion in Pecos Valley!” 

Muttering a farewell threat. Stone 
whirled and rode to the west. 

“I’d say,” spoke up Squeaky, “that 
we had our forty dollars worth.” 
Chip nodded. Smoke billowed out 


of the Tumble T stovepipe. The 
weird chant of Wah Lee floated 
across to the corral. Chip faced Ace 
Hudkins, who was winding his neck¬ 
erchief around his bullet-nicked fore¬ 
arm. 

“Your yeller boy has hot water 
ready,” he said. Then he motioned 
to Squeaky and the boy. They started 
back trail, up Ten-Mile. 

CHAPTER III 
Pecos Law 

f T was after dark when 
two men and a weary 
boy rode into the home 
spread of the Rocking-O, 
A light was burning in 
the ranchhouse window. 

“The outfit’s vamoos¬ 
ed,” Terry Owens said, 
“But One-Shirt stayed.” 

He raised his voice in a loud hail. 
The door opened and a head poked 
out. 

“Gee Crismus!” One-Shirt yelped. 
“I figgered yuh’d fell intuh a gopher 
hole somewheres! Gone all night 
thataway!” 

One-Shirt brought a lantern. He 
proved to be a white-whiskered old- 
timer that Chip and Squeaky had 
known as the wagon cook the sum¬ 
mer they rode for the elder Owens 
in the Cedar Brakes. He listened 
to the boy’s excited account with 
growing enthusiasm. When it ended, 
One-Shirt chuckled in his beard. 

“You fellers shore are a pair o’ 
good simians like the Good Book 
speaks of,” he vowed. “Or was it 
Samar-itains ? Ennyhow, I’d a done 
the same thing, my ownself. Only 
I figgered I wasn’t enough people for 
Ace Hudkins and his crowd.” 

“Yuh figgered correct, One-Shirt,” 
agreed Squeaky. “Say, yuh ever fig- 
ger how many eggs yuh could crowd 
intuh one skillet?” 

“Nope, I never.” 

“Well, lope back to yore stove and 
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try it now. Might push in a ham or 
two besides, while we inspects these 
here saddles tuh see if they’ve took 
root and growed on.” 

They turned the horses into the 
pole corral. 

Later, as they suppered, One-Shirt 
craved particulars. 

“So they figger to pry the Rock- 
ing-O out from under Lem’s boy, do 
they?” he said. “Judge Billings is 
a tough customer. Him and Sid Stone 
throw in together on a lot o’ deals, 
mostly crooked.” 

“Tomorrow,” Chip told him, “we 
aim to sort of sift down on Rio 
Hondo, to pay a visit on Judge Bill¬ 
ings. Fact is, we was headed that- 
away when we met up with Terry.” 

“Right now,” said Squeaky, rising 
from the table, “I crave tuh sleep off 
these yere ham and eggs.” 

He slept without waking that night 
in the Rocking-O bunkhouse. But 
Chip Riley napped lightly. Over at 
the Tumble T there was a dead man 
and another with a bullet-ripped fore¬ 
arm. Chip knew that Pecos law 
would not be long in seeking venge¬ 
ance. 

Ace Hudkins, Banker Stone and 
Judge Billings made three of a kind 
that one pair had never yet beaten. 

C HIP and Squeaky hit the trail for 
Rio Hondo early. Though young 
Terry begged to go along, they re¬ 
fused him. 

“Yuh got to grow up to that gun 
yuh pack, young feller,” said 
Squeaky. “It’ll take a spell. We 
promise tuh leave some bad hombres 
for seed. Yore chance’ll come some 
day. As long as yuh got the Rock¬ 
ing-O, there’ll be rustlers, plenty.” 

It was a two-hour ride. The trail 
descended into the town from a 
pinon ridge. Rio Hondo was a ship¬ 
ping point—a scattering of ram¬ 
shackle, false-fronted buildings on a 
main street that paralleled the trail 
and the white-washed loading pens. 


The main street consisted mostly 
of saloons. To the leading one, a 
place called the Best Bet, the two 
pardners went. An owl-eyed barten¬ 
der was on duty. There were few 
customers. 

“Where at are we likely tuh find 
one Judge Billings?” asked Squeaky. 

One of the customers, who sat at 
a table toying with a solitaire deck, 
looked up sharply at the question. 
In the back mirror of the bar, Chip 
saw the man get up and silently de¬ 
part through the swinging doors. 

“TN bed,” said the bartender, pol- 

JL ishing glasses. 

“What time the next train go 
through?” 

“North or south?” 

“Either.” 

“About noon.” 

“Reckon we better wake up the 
judge, then. He’ll need time tuh 
pack.” 

The bartender halted his glass pol¬ 
ishing and blinked at them. 

“The judge beds down in his office. 
Above the bank. Down at the next 
corner. I ain’t heerd nothin’ about 
him goin’ away.” 

“Neither’s the judge,” said Squeaky. 

Chip paid for two ryes. They left 
the Best Bet, the bartender staring 
after them. 

They had gone but a few steps, 
in the direction of the bank, when 
the man who had so abruptly left the 
table in the saloon appeared from 
around a corner a few yards ahead. 
He was followed by a large-bodied 
man with a square, determined face 
and two guns hanging low from 
crossed belts. There was a star on 
his vest. 

“There they come. Sheriff!” said 
the man from the saloon. 

The sheriff advanced in the middle 
of the board walk. He halted, face 
to face with Chip and Squeaky, 
spraddle-legged. 

“You men are under arrest!” he 
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announced bluntly. His hands rested 
on his gun butts. 

“On who’s say-so?” Chip demanded. 

“Sid Stone’s. Yuh can read the 
warrants over in jail.” 

Squeaky shook his head. 

“I’m skeered the light’s bad there, 
Sheriff,” he objected. “Mebbe-so we 
better look at ’em now.” 

The sheriff looked uncomfortable. 

“They’re in my safe, them war¬ 
rants,” he said. “But I don’t need 
’em to make a murder arrest, savvy? 
Come on!” 

“Hold on!” Chip shot the words at 
him. “Who signed those would-be 
warrants?” 

"Judge Billings!” 

“Then you better poke ’em in the 
stove, Sheriff! They hold no more 
authority than tin-can labels!” 

The sheriff’s wide mouth drooped 
open momentarily. Then it snapped 
shut. 

“Huh, that’s a new one!” he 
grunted. “Since when—!” 

The man who had fetched the 
sheriff moved furtively in back of 
Chip and Squeaky. Chip spun around 
just as the man drew a derringer 
from a shoulder holster. 

Chip’s fist whizzed out, cracking 
against the other’s jaw. The man 
staggered back against a store front. 
Chip leaped after him, crashing an¬ 
other fist into his face. 

He ducked just as the derringer 
spoke. The bullet raised splinters 
from the hitch-rail alongside the 
sidewalk. A window in a saddle 
shop across the street crashed. 

C HIP struck again. Crimson spurt¬ 
ed from the man’s flattened nose. 
He sank to the walk. Chip jerked the 
derringer from his hand and tossed 
it into a puddle beside the hitch- 
rail. 

He turned then to see Squeaky 
with his Colt trained on the sheriff’s 
middle. The sheriff’s hands were wa¬ 
vering towards his ears. 


“Turn around, you, and lead us tuh 
Judge Billings!” Squeaky ordered. 
“Move along fast, sort of. I see citi¬ 
zens popping out o’ cracks like cock¬ 
roaches!” 

The sheriff grunted and marched 
as ordered. 

“You hombres are just stackin’ up 
trouble fer yoreselves!” he promised 
over his shoulder. 

T HEY reached the bank. The sher¬ 
iff led them into a narrow stairway. 
The derringer shot and the crashing 
of the saddler’s window, as Squeaky 
had observed, was drawing scattered 
knots of Rio Hondoans to the street. 
And the man whose face Chip had 
battered was doing a Paul Revere 
on foot. Very soon there would be 
some show of organized resentment 
at the parading of the sheriff along 
the sidewalk with a gun in his back. 

The sheriff began a grumbling as¬ 
cent of the stairs, the two pardners 
close at his heels. He stopped once 
and panted: 

“You hombres will regret this! 
You shore’ll wish yuh’d chose the 
jail!” 

“Move along!” Chip ordered. 

They came to a dusty hall. The 
sheriff stopped wheezingly in front 
of a door. 

“Hi-yu, Judge!” he bellowed. 
“Open up!” 

There was the sound of slippered 
feet on a bare, board floor. A hand 
rattled the door knob. A key rasped 
in the lock. In that same instant 
there was a hiss of voices inside, a 
sinister sibilance that allowed Chip 
and Squeaky time to leap for either 
side of the door frame a fractional 
instant before the door was flung 
open. 

Their quick suspicion was con¬ 
firmed. The sheriff took one step 
into the room. There was a deafen¬ 
ing blare of gunfire. The sheriff 
stiffened, whirled half around, then 
sagged limply to the floor, blood 
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gushing from wounds in head and 
body. 

“Good God!” someone yelled. 
“You fools! You — you’ve killed 
Wirt!” 

The speaker—it was Judge Bill¬ 
ings, a baldish man in a dark loung¬ 
ing robe—flung himself to his knees 
beside the fallen man. 

Chip and Squeaky hugged the 
walls. They both had their guns 
trained on Judge Billings. 

“Crawl out and pull the door 
shut!” Chip gritted. “Pronto!” 

The judge gaped up at the menac¬ 
ing muzzles. He scrambled into the 
hall on hands and knees. 

Then there were heavy feet on the 
stairs that led up from the street. 
Came the voice of the man Chip had 
beaten and disarmed. 

“They’re up there! What’s left of 
’em!” he shouted. “Right lucky I 
warned the judge. Gave him time to 
get the crowd together!” 

Chip and Squeaky realized that 
they had fallen into a trap that it 
would take a great amount of luck, 
plus fast, straight shooting, to ex¬ 
tricate themselves from. 


CHAPTER IV 
Guns of Justice 


NE-SHIRT was consol- 
( L ] ) ing young Terry, who 
l mourned at being left 

behind by the two pard- 
ners. 

“Yuh see, them fellers 
got plenty on their 
' minds. Yuh hear Chip 
admit last night they was headed for 
Rio Hondo afore they met up with 
you?” 

“They’re just cowpokes, lookin’ fer 
jobs,” argued the boy. 

“Not no thirty-a-month bronc-peel- 
in’ job, sonny. Not them. Don’t 
fergit, I knowed them fellers a long 
while back, Yuh ever hear yore pop 
mention the Trouble Shooters?” 


“The gun-slingers that cleaned up 
that rustlers’ den over in the Cedar 
Brake country? Sure!” 

“Well, sonny, Chip and Squeaky, 
they’re the Trouble Shooters! Yessir; 
and at last accounts I heerd, they 
was a sort of two-man vigilance com¬ 
mittee, workin’ direct under the Gov¬ 
ernor. Untanglin’ land frauds!” 

“Migosh!” blurted Terry Owens. 
“Wh-why didn’t yuh tell me that 
last night?” 

O NE-SHIRT winked solemnly and 
spit through his beard at the wood- 

box. 

“I keep my bazoo buttoned an’ my 
eyes open,” he grinned. “I learn a 
lot most folks never see, sonny. Fer 
instance, yuh see that hen scratchin’ 
out there? I bet yuh never noticed 
that all hens kick the same way. 
Never no different, not in a thousand 
times. See, two kicks with the left 
foot, then one with the right. I learnt 
that by keeping my bazoo shut an’ 
my eyes—!” 

“To heck with your old hen!” ex¬ 
claimed Terry. He turned his back 
on One-Shirt, cast a pebble at the 
preoccupied fowl, and crossed dis¬ 
consolately to the corral. 

He perched on the top gate bar. 
He perceived now why the two 
strangers had made such a business¬ 
like job of it at the Tumble T. The 
Trouble Shooters had stumbled onto 
just such a case as they sought. 

And now Chip and Squeaky were 
probably continuing their direct, vig¬ 
orous methods in Rio Hondo. Terry 
longed to be there. He had seen one 
example of gunwork that dazzled the 
eye and bewildered the brain. He 
wanted to see more. 

With sudden decision, he dropped 
inside the corral, riata in hand. His 
black colt began a quiet sneak behind 
the feed rack. But Terry whirled 
a loop that snaked out and settled 
over the wily young animal’s neck. 

A few minutes later, when One- 
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Shirt looked out towards the corral, 
young Terry was gone. So was the 
black colt. 

The Trouble Shooters had started 
an hour earlier. But the boy’s impetu¬ 
osity drove the black over the trail 
at a space-devouring lope. Just as 
he reached the main street of Rio 
Hondo, he heard a blast of muffled 
gunshots. 

Terry believed the guns of justice 
had started to deliver their just but 
terrible verdicts. He was yet to learn 
that Chip and Squeaky were in one 
of the tightest fixes in their gun- 
slinging career. The ring of land 
grabbers had them pocketed upstairs 
above Stone’s bank. 

T HERE was a narrow window at 
the end of the hall, facing upon 
the street. A few feet under it was 
the frame extension that sheltered 
the sidewalk. 

Simultaneously, Chip and Squeaky 
started for the window. They used 
Judge Billings for a shield to cover 
their retreat. 

They dropped from the window to 
the wooden canopy. A head was 
thrust from a window of Judge Bill¬ 
ings’ office. The glint of a six-gun 
followed. Chip’s Colt leaped and 
flamed. The six-gun fell to the can¬ 
opy with a hollow thump. The head 
and shoulders dropped to the sill and 
hung there. A crimson drip stained 
the warped wood beneath. 

The hall was a bedlam of shouts 
and thudding boots. Judge Billings 
fled from the hall window. One of 
his scowling henchmen framed him¬ 
self in the opening. Squeaky fired. 
A scream; then a body toppled from 
the window and crashed down on the 
canopy. 

The hall and stairs were full of 
men now. The two pardners scuttled 
to the eaves of the canopy and 
dropped to the edge of the side¬ 
walk. Sid Stone stood in the en¬ 
trance of the bank. At sight of them 


he uttered a dismayed squawk, and 
turned to run back into the bank. 

Squeaky darted in after him, He 
clamped a hand in Stone’s collar and 
whirled him around. He poked the 
muzzle of his .45 against the bank¬ 
er’s nose. 

“Listen, you!” he ordered. “Get up¬ 
stairs, pronto! Keep that crowd up 
there!” 

“My God, I can’t do that! What 
the devil do you think I—!” 

Squeaky slapped Stone with a side¬ 
swipe of the .45 barrel. Stone stag¬ 
gered, clamped a hand to the welt 
on his cheek and moaned. 

“Can do now?” Squeaky rasped 
savagely. 

Stone bobbed his head and ran his 
tongue around a loosened tooth. He 
was the color of chalk. 

“Keep ’em up there, but tell ’em 
to send down Billings!” Squeaky 
snarled. “Our business is with him!” 

Stone swayed to the door and to¬ 
ward the stairs. Squeaky hastened 
him with a shove. 

One of the mob boiled out onto 
the canopy, as the Trouble Shooters 
had done, and made a leap for the 
street. Chip’s Colt caught him in 
mid-air. The man slammed to the 
dust, stomach down, and remained 
there motionless. 

TONE was blocking the stairway 
now. 

“It ain’t no use!” he screeched. 
“Stay back, stay back!” 

A big man in a black sateen shirt 
swore and pushed past Stone. He 
emerged onto the sidewalk, two re¬ 
volvers jutting out at waist level. 
They both banged at once. Squeaky’s 
.45 answered. The big man hunched 
and pitched forward, his two guns 
banging again as his trigger fingers 
twitched for the last time. 

One of the slugs from his first 
volley had caressed the tip of Chip’s 
right shoulder. Swearing, Chip 
stepped behind a wooden pillar. 
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Squeaky was standing in the bank 
doorway. 

Stone was still haranguing the 
roaring mob on the stairs. There 
was a brief, ominous silence up in 
Billings’ office. Then a prolonged 
burst of shooting drowned out all 
sound of voices. A hail of bullets 
smashed down through the canopy 
and sent splinters dancing from the 
sidewalk. Squeaky raised his .45 
over his head and sent two quick 
shots through the ceiling of the 
bank. A prompt roar responded—a 
roar through which was threaded the 
thin, high scream of a hit man. 

T HE Trouble Shooters had made a 
miraculous escape. The tables 
were turned. Most of the lawless 
Rio Hondoans who were Judge Bill¬ 
ings’ adherents were in that cul de 
sac upstairs. But along the street a 
few stragglers appeared. 

They saw the two supposed victims 
on the sidewalk, shooting it out. 
From a doorway near the Best Bet 
Saloon a bareheaded man with a 
black neckerchief ran out. He began 
a stealthy advance along the line of 
wooden pillars at the edge of the 
sidewalk — pillars which supported 
the canopies that fronted most of 
Rio Hondo’s places of business. 

In his hand he carried a murder¬ 
ous-looking sawed-off shotgun. 

Both Chip and Squeaky failed to 
see him. The man neared them and 
raised the shotgun to his shoulder. 
He was waiting for Chip to expose 
himself. The range was close. A 
screaming charge of buckshot would 
be sure death. A bloody, mangling, 
horrible death. 

Along the street came a boy on a 
black colt. The man with the shot¬ 
gun failed, in his absorption, to see 
or hear the approaching rider. But 
young Terry, from his vantage of a 
widened angle, saw Chip. With a 
gust of horror he realized that when 
Chip changed his position ever so 


slightly, the shotgun would blast its 
cowardly charge. 

Terry Owens wore, as was his 
habit, the long-barreled Colt that 
had been his father’s. He whipped 
it from the holster, raised it with 
an effort, fought for steadiness, and 
squeezed. 

The gun leaped high in his hand. 
The man with the shotgun leaped, 
too. He sprang convulsively, like a 
heart-shot, stalking panther. He came 
down in a limp heap. The shotgun 
clattered to the sidewalk. 

Young Terry had acquired a pen¬ 
chant for collecting dead men’s guns 
since the fray at the Tumble T. He 
dashed to the edge of the walk and 
appropriated the sawed-off shotgun. 

He started toward his friends with 
a triumphant yell. 

“Keep away, keep away!” Chip 
shouted desperately. 

The boy waved the shotgun and 
galloped on. A crackle of shots 
sounded from the windows above. 
Dust spurted around the black colt. 
Terry’s hat leaped from his head 
with a slug-rip in the crown. 

W ITHOUT reining in, Terry 
snapped the shotgun to his shoul¬ 
der. It banged twice, nearly knocking 
him from the saddle. Gunsmoke bil¬ 
lowed behind him like the plume of a 
charger. Twin agonized choruses 
shrilled from the two windows above 
the bank. 

Those two charges of scattering, 
leaden pellets had made a shambles 
of Judge Billings’ office and the hall. 
Men bellowed like stampeded cattle. 
The wounded threshed on the crowd¬ 
ed floor. It was a mad and terrible 
medley of suffering that filled the 
main street of Rio Hondo with the 
sounds of hell’s hottest depths. 

And then came surrender. Ab¬ 
jectly, a score or more of hard-shoot¬ 
ing Rio Hondoans waved flags of 
truce. Flags made of shirt backs 
ripped from their owners. Flags 
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blood-spattered, stained with gun- 
smoke. 

Sid Stone tottered out of the hall, 
where wisps of bluish smoke curled, 
holding a white handkerchief over 
his head. 

“Th-they’re sending Billings 
down now!” he gasped. 

Judge Billings came next. Squeaky 
stepped to one side of him, Chip at 
his other elbow. They marched him 
in the direction of the Best Bet, 
where their horses were. Young 
Terry sat boldly on the black colt, 
keeping vigil at the windows and 
stairs. 

C ^HIP gritted a few ominous words 
) in Judge Billings’ ear. Billings, 
who still wore his brown robe, looked 
like some condemned padre of me¬ 
dieval times marching to the execu¬ 
tion block. He nodded frantic agree¬ 
ment to Chip’s measured words. 

They reached the hitch-rail where 
the pardners’ horses stood. They 
swung to their saddles, the two men 
who had tamed Rio Hondo. They 
ordered the ringleader of the Pecos 
raiders into the street in front of 
them. 

Down the track, the noon train 
whistled. 

Chip and Squeaky herded Judge 
Billings to the station. 

At a clattering gallop, young 
Terry caught up with them. 

“Migosh!” he panted. “Migosh!” 
Again his eyes were as big as one 
of One-Shirt’s pot lids. Then he 
saw the red, spreading patch on 
Chip’s shoulder. He uttered a wail 
of sorrow. 

“You’re hit!” he cried. 

“Just nicked, son. Reckon I ain’t 
so handy at pickin’ up useful souve¬ 
nirs as you are!” The boy was lug¬ 
ging the empty sawed-off, in the 
crook of his arm. 

They did not wait to see Judge 
Billings board the train. It was 
pretty certain that he had no desire 


to turn back and face the ire of his 
fellow townsmen. But alongside the 
loading pens was a bucket of white¬ 
wash. The man who had been daub¬ 
ing the fences and gates with a daz¬ 
zling new coat had vamoosed for 
cover, along with the rest of neutral 
Rio Hondo. 

Squeaky swung from the saddle 
and captured the brush. He rode 
alongside the station shed. He quick¬ 
ly marked in bold, straggly letters: 

ADIOS, RIO HONDO 

He paused, turning to young Terry. 

“How yuh write ‘trouble’?” he 
wanted to know. 

“T-r-o-u-b-l-e,” spelled the boy. 
“Migosh, it’s funny that a hombre 
who can make so much of it can’t 
write it!” 

“I’d learnt t u h spell,” replied 
Squeaky, “only they always usta 
switch dictionaries on me.” 

Whereupon he swung the brush 
again and signed the phrase that had 
spread fear on rustler ranges from 
Montana to the Rio Grande. 

THE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 

Then the three of them hit the 
trail for the Rocking-O. 


CHAPTER V 
Hate Dies Hard 

S VENING had settled 
down on the Rocking-O. 
One-Shirt listened rapt- 
ly on the kitchen steps 
to Terry’s exciting ac¬ 
count of the coup at Rio 
Hondo. Squeaky, perch¬ 
ed on the wash basin 
bench, possessed himself in patience 
as long as possible. Finally he in¬ 
terrupted. 

“Hi, One-Shirt,” he inquired, “yuh 
know how many eggs can be got in- 
tuh one skillet?” 

“ ’Bout two dozen, I reckon, if I 
had ’em. If them dang hens would 
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only quit scratchin’ and go tuh layin’ 
more egges!” 

“Light up yore stove! I’ll vamoose 
out tuh the barn and see if I can’t 
collect yuh up a hatful.” 

“If yuh cain’t find aigs, collect up 
hens!” 

Squeaky found the eggs. Supper 
soon followed. Chip plied a fork 
with difficulty on account of his stiff¬ 
ening shoulder. He was in a thought¬ 
ful, almost somber mood. 

“Rio, from now on, ought to be the 
most law-abidin’ community in the 
Pecos country,” he said. 

“It come might’ near bein’ a com¬ 
plete clean-up. Only Sid Stone’s still 
got that mortgage,” opined One- 
Shirt. 

“That was a honest debt. It’s got 
to be paid off with money, not bul¬ 
lets.” 

“I’ll pay it!” promised young 
Terry. “The Rocking-O is good range 
and I’ll make it produce big. You 
hombres aim tuh stay and help me, 
don’t yuh?” 

Chip and Squeaky exchanged fur¬ 
tive glances. 

“We’d sure admire tuh settle down 
as peaceable cowpokes, young feller,” 
said Squeaky non-committally. 

One-Shirt chortled wisely in his 
beard. 

“Huh! I know fer a positive fact 
you jaspers ain’t lit anywhere in the 
past five years long enough tuh make 
a shadow, hardly!” 

T HE boy looked questioningly at 
at the Trouble Shooters. 

“Reckon yore right, One-Shirt,” 
said Chip slowly. “We’ll be drift¬ 
in’ down the long trail p u r t y 
pronto.” 

A silence fell over them all. Jus¬ 
tice had made long strides that day; 
but it had advanced over the bodies 
of dead men. Chip lit a cigarette 
and went outside. He looked up at 
the purple sky, where the stars were 
coming out one by one; and he medi¬ 


tated on the enigma of human ex¬ 
istence. He wondered why civil¬ 
ized men should plot and steal and 
kill in a land of such serene abun¬ 
dance. 

Squeaky came out and silently 
joined him. They were always that 
way, the two of them, after their 
guns had taken their tragic toll. 

W HATEVER recrimination they 
felt was swiftly banished a few 
hours later. 

It was dawn. The time when sav¬ 
age men, from time immemorial, 
chose to overcome their enemies by 
stealth and surprise. A grim cordon 
of men rode down on the Rocking- 
O from the direction of Ten-Mile 
Canyon. The rider who led them 
wore a stained bandage on his right 
forearm. His face was set in lines 
of implacable hate. From his saddle 
rigging hung a looped rope that was 
a symbol of sinister vengeance in 
the Pecos country. 

On reaching the sleeping, unsus¬ 
pecting Rocking-O spread, the horse¬ 
men spread out by a prearranged 
maneuver. One man rode into the 
ranchyard and approached the silent 
house, while the others surrounded 
it. 

The trap set, Ace Hudkins reined 
in at the door. 

He drew his six-gun and rapped 
loudly with the butt. 

Almost at once a sleepy voice an¬ 
swered. 

“Who’s there?” 

“Yore neighbors, One-Shirt,” spoke 
up Ace Hudkins. “We don’t mean 
no harm to you or the kid. But we 
want Riley and Johnson. We want 
’em now.” 

There was a moment of thick si¬ 
lence. Then: 

“Why don’t yuh git ’em?” 

“We aim tuh git ’em. Fer keeps. 
It ain’t no use to resist. There’s a 
ring o’ guns out here. Sid Stone, he 
warned them hombres they’d be look- 
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in* up a rope. Well, we got the 
rope!” 

“Hudkins, yo’re barkin’ up the 
wrong tree, ain’t you?” 

“What yuh gittin’ at, yuh old 
fool?” 

“What if I’d say they ain’t here?” 

"I’d say yuh was a blame liar!” 

“’Twouldn’t make me one. Cause 
they ain’t!” 

“Where are they?” 

“Listen here, Hudkins. I’m goin’ 
on sixty. Yuh know how I lived so 
long? By keepin’ my bazoo but¬ 
toned !” 

“Yeah? Well I’m coming in and 
unbutton it, you stubborn old fossil!” 

“Come ahead!” 

By now Chip and Squeaky were 
thoroughly awake and alert, in the 
bunkhouse, where they had chosen to 
sleep. The bunkhouse was thirty or 
so paces from the house, in the di¬ 
rection of the corral. They had over¬ 
heard Ace Hudkins. In the vague 
half-light they could see him, tense 
in his saddle by the door of the 
house. From the small, square bunk¬ 
house window they could make out 
the dim shapes of other riders, spaced 
at regular intervals, waiting. 

“It’s the Tumble T outfit. On the 
prod, plenty,” Squeaky whispered 
hoarsely. “Ten or a dozen of ’em!” 

Chip was strapping on his gun. 

“We made a plum bad mistake. We 
should of drifted on last night.” 

« A LL my doin’s, not yores, Chip. 

ii Just because I craved one more 
good night’s sleep on a honest-to- 
Gawd mattress! Look, Chip, that Hud¬ 
kins feller is off his hoss! He’s startin’ 
in the house after old One-Shirt! Me, 
I got a idea! I’m bustin’ out o’ here 
and tryin’ tuh make it to that hoss!” 

“Get goin’! Before she turns any 
lighter!” 

Squeaky cautiously opened the 
bunkhouse door. He gathered him¬ 
self, leaped into the open, and hit 
running. He was halfway across 


when the gun of the nearest horse¬ 
man blazed. It was guess shooting. 
In that light the keenest eye could 
only make a blur of sight notches. 

The bullet went wide. But the re¬ 
port served as an alarm. The circle 
of horsemen began to close in. 

Ace Hudkins burst out of the 
house just as Squeaky vaulted into 
his saddle. Hudkins’ six-gun was in 
his hand. He levelled it at Squeaky’s 
back. A dead certain target. 

Chip dashed from the bunkhouse. 
Ace Hudkins spun around. For an 
infinitesimal instant they faced each 
other across that brief span of thirty 
paces. 

H UDKINS’ six-gun swung on Chip. 

The latter’s gun was still in its 
holster when Hudkins fired. Chip was 
slowly walking forward. He drew 
without any apparent effort at haste. 
Then Hudkins fired again. 

It sounded like a double report, 
so close was Chip’s shot behind it. 
Chip still strode forward, steadily. 
Hudkins cursed, stumbled and drop¬ 
ped to one knee. He aimed again. 

Chip fired once more, as Hudkins 
was making a supreme effort to 
steady his sights on his oncoming 
Nemesis. The Tumble T raider cursed 
once more, weakly. His gun hand 
wavered. All strength seemed to seep 
from him. He crumpled slowly side- 
wise, then rolled over, knees up, eyes 
staring sightlessly at the grey sky. 

By now the Tumble T men were 
whooping like attacking Indians and 
pursuing Squeaky. They were filling 
the air with lead. But it was still 
too dark for good shooting. 

A gun roared alongside the house. 
One of the war party, spurring at a 
mad run some eighty yards away, 
plain against the rim of light in the 
east, emitted an unearthly yell and 
toppled from his saddle. 

The blast sounded again. Another 
Tumble T rider squealed with pain, 
dropped his gun, and clamped onto 
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the saddle horn as his horse went 
into a series of savage bucks. 

Chip ran around the side of the 
house. The blunt barrels of the 
sawed-off shotguns were poked from 
a window. Behind them was One- 
Shirt’s tousled head. 

“Me, I had a handful o’ buckshot 
shells stashed away! Plum lucky, 
wasn’t it?” he yipped. He crammed 
in new loads, snapped the breech 
shut, and banged both barrels at a 
flying horseman headed toward the 
trail to Ten-Mile and the Tumble T. 

“We got ’em on the run!” he 
yelled. “They got their bellyful!” 

From the cover of the yonder side 
of the corral, Squeaky’s Colt was 
booming steadily. Four, five, six 
shots, then a pause as he reloaded. 
But by the time he had refilled the 
cylinder, there was not a Tumble T 
rider in sight. But the faint, di¬ 
minishing sound of hoofbeats sounded 
up the trail toward Ten-Mile. 

The dawn attack had failed. 
Squeaky rode back to the house, the 
rope that had been intended to hang 
him swinging at his knee. 

H E dismounted, untied the rope 
from the saddle rigging. He was 
kneeling beside the lifeless body of 
Ace Hudkins when Chip returned. 
The two of them lifted Hudkins’ re¬ 
mains to the saddle, lashed it there, 
then whacked the Tumble T horse on 
the rump. The animal, nickering, 
set out in pursuit of the vanquished 
raiders. 

One-Shirt poked his head out of 
the kitchen door, smoke still curling 
from the muzzles of the sawed-off in 
his hand. 

“Where’s the boy?” Chip de¬ 
manded. 

“Now that’s funny! I been a-won- 
derin’, my ownself. Figgered mebbe 
he dashed outside!” 

Jackson Cole Throws A Mean 
His Swell Yarns in 


“He never!” declared Squeaky. He 
voiced the dread that was in the 
minds of the three of them. “Yuh 
s’pose that—that the Hudkins’ gang 
drilled the kid? By God, if they 
did—!” 

O NE-SHIRT abruptly turned back 
in the house. The pardners heard 
the thump of his sock-clad feet on the 
floor. Then very promptly, the 
quicker pat-pat of them as One-Shirt 
returned to the kitchen door. 

He thrust his head out, grinning. 
“Come on in here, you fellers!” he 
whispered hoarsely. 

They followed him in and through 
the house to a room at the front. 
The growing light of day seeped 
through a window. By the window 
was a cot. On it, sprawled blissfully, 
lay the young owner of the Rocking- 
0, unaware that the last menace to 
his peaceful occupancy had been 
wiped away with the death of Ace 
Hudkins. 

One-Shirt whispered: 

“He’s had a mighty lively two days 
of it. Plum tuckered, I reckon. When 
I was a tadpole like him, I could 
of slept through thunder an’ dyna¬ 
mite, my ownself.” 

Then he tiptoed from the room. 
The sleeping boy stirred restlessly. 

Chip and Squeaky exchanged si¬ 
lent, meaning looks. Then Chip 
nodded and Squeaky said: 

“Good a time as any, ain’t it? Be¬ 
fore he wakes up.” 

The Trouble Shooters went from 
the room. They left the house and 
crossed to the corral. The eastern 
sky was pink now, and the stars had 
winked out. The light of a new day 
bathed the wide-flung range of the 
Rocking-O. Presently two riders 
with soogan rolls behind their sad¬ 
dles turned their backs in farewell 
on the ranch and hit for the hills. 
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Tip Linster Rides the Outlaw Road in Quest of Justice 
—■and Smacks Up Against the Most Powerful 
Homhre in the Cowtown of Sundog 
By HAPSBURG LIEBE 

Author of "The Ghost Rider of Red Rock,” “Long Trail’s End,” etc. 

T HE road ran along a cliff and left, a drop that ended at the edge 
perilously near to the brink, of a now muddy and swollen little 
Scraggly-bearded E1 e a z e r river. 

Mott, the driver, kept whipping his Two passengers sat inside the sun- 
horses up; he seemed wholly unmind- blasted old stage coach. One of them 
ful of the sheer fifty-foot drop at his was middle-aged and fat, and wore 
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a sheriff’s star; his name was John 
Cleveland. The other was a tall, 
lean, young cowboy prisoner with 
smouldering granite-grey eyes and a 
tightly set jaw. 

“You might as well come clean, 
Tip,” Cleveland said. “It’ll be in yore 
favor, you know.” 

«TN yores, you mean!” flared Tip- 

X ton Linster, with a rueful glance 
toward the irons on his wrists. “You 
got no proof on me, John. The stage 
is stuck up by a lone hand, and the 
strong-box with a heap o’ money in 
it is took. A few days later, you 
find me with a heap o’ money in my 
p’session, forget that I could ’a’ come 
by it a hundred ways besides robbery, 
and arrest me! You shore ain’t got 
any real proof on me, John.” 

“The Sundog judge and jury will 
figger that it’s real,” the officer re¬ 
plied, “on account o’ that trouble you 
had with Jeff Browder.” 

He had spoken wisely, and Tip 
Linster realized the fact. Tip swore 
softly and sank back on the jouncing 
seat. 

Jeff Browder, big man of Sundog 
City and Sundog County—owner of 
this stage line, two cattle outfits, the 
Royal Straight Saloon and two gen¬ 
eral merchandise stores—had wanted 
a little spread that represented Lin- 
ster’s lifetime savings, because it 
wedged into the wide JB range and 
was well watered. Linster hadn’t 
wanted to sell at any price. Where¬ 
upon the big man had tricked him, 
and in a fashion so raw that Tip had 
more than once been sorely tempted 
to kill the big man. 

“John,” said Tip to his captor, 
“yo’re a good citizen, or want to be. 
But you cain’t seem to get some 
things through yore head. I’m tell- 
in’ you again, I shore thought it was 
a mortgage for two thousand dollars, 
when I signed that quit-claim deed 
to my place. I didn’t bother to read 
the document; I ain’t any lawyer. 


When you want to borrow money, 
you got to go to Jeff Browder for it. 
You know that. I wanted this money 
to buy me a bunch o’ new stock, 
John, you see.” 

“Ignorance of the law, or careless¬ 
ness,” sternly observed the fat sher¬ 
iff, “excuses nobody. That was a 
genuine deed, Tip, duly witnessed.” 

After a moment, Linster said, in a 
voice so hard that it almost clanked?. 

“Even if it was me that held up 
the stage, John, it wasn’t half as low- 
down as the way Browder treated 
me. Why, my little Tumblin’ L Bar 
was wo’th eight thousand, easy!” 

“So yo’re admittin’—” 

“I’m admittin’ nothin’ ay-tall,” the 
cowboy cut in. He sat up straight. 
“With that Sundog judge and jury 
waitin’ to send me to the state prison 
for twenty or thirty years? I should 
say not.” 

O NCE more the thought of his rot¬ 
ting, behind prison bars turned 
nerve and sinew within him to steel, 
made him desperate. In that moment 
he would have tackled Hades alone 
with half a pint of water. Acting sole¬ 
ly on the impulse of the split second, 
he shot his manacled hands toward 
the sheriff’s holstered Colt—and he 
got it! 

Cleveland seized the weapon by 
the barrel. A furious struggle began. 
Linster might have shot the officer; 
but he wouldn’t. Then Tip thrust a 
booted foot against Cleveland’s bar¬ 
rel-like chest and gave him a terrific 
shove, breaking his hold on the gun, 
and the next instant Tip had kicked 
the right-hand door open and was 
tumbling to the rocky road. 

“Stop!” John Cleveland bellowed 
to the driver. “Stop—let me have 
yore gun, Eleazer, quick!” 

He was half in and half out of the 
vehicle now. Mott sawed back hard 
on the reins. The brake screeched. 
Cleveland sprang to the ground, 
caught the driver’s old Colt in mid- 
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air, and wheeled to look for his es¬ 
caping prisoner. Linster was run¬ 
ning a zigzag course swiftly in order 
to make of himself a difficult target. 
A loose stone rolled under his foot, 
and he pitched over the edge of the 
cliff! 

Officer of the law first and human 
being afterward, Cleveland had fired, 
too late. Linster, brushing an out¬ 
ward jutting stone, struck the water 
with a great splash. Again the sher¬ 
iff thumbed a gun-hammer. The cow¬ 
boy in the river became inert, turned 
over in the swirling torrent, sank, 
showed again, sank again—vanished. 

“Gosh!” growled Cleveland, uneas¬ 
ily. He came very near to being 
man instead of officer then. “I shore 
didn’t mean to kill him!” 

“Why, mebbe you didn’t kill him, 
John,” comfortingly drawled the 
closely watching Eleazer Mott. “Meb¬ 
be he’d knocked hisself onsensible on 
that rock outcroppin’ as he fell, and 
has drownded. I nearly believe I 
seen yore second bullet hit water 
right aside of him.” 

Cleveland sent his worried gaze 
down the clay-colored stream, on past 
Linster’s floating hat. A few hun¬ 
dred yards below, the opposite bank, 
too, rose sheer, formed half a can¬ 
yon that ran for miles before it de¬ 
bouched into slightly rolling cattle 
country. No chance whatever of re¬ 
covering the body, the officer de¬ 
cided. Later, doubtless, a skeleton 
would be cast up somewhere. Mood¬ 
ily John Cleveland climbed back into 
the old stage coach, and Eleazer Mott 
drove him on toward Sundog City. 

L INSTER had not been the least 
hurt in brushing rock midway 
of his fall. The second bullet had 
merely scorched an arm for him. He 
had simply held his breath and gone 
limp, while a stretch of contrary cur¬ 
rent carried him to a bank cut-in and 
out of the sheriff’s range of vision. 
There he’d come to the surface, and 


was holding patiently to a jagged 
point of stone. The Cleveland gun 
was gone, as well as his hat. 

A quarter of an hour after the 
clacking of iron-shod hoofs and 
wheels had died away, he swam the 
muddy torrent at a long downstream 
angle—it was difficult, because of the 
manacles—and crawled up the lower, 
willow-lined bank. 

“So Tip Linster is dead now,” he 
told himself, with a hard grin. 

Perhaps he could somehow use that 
to force Jeff Browder into giving 
up the little Tumbling L Bar, apple 
of his eye! 

H IS mind worked fast. On this 
side of the river, he was many 
miles nearer to Sundog than the stage 
coach was on the other side; the 
stage went by way of a small town 
called Fireplace on its way in, would 
not reach Sundog until after night¬ 
fall. The money that John Cleveland 
had taken from him in Hartsville be¬ 
fore he’d had an opportunity to bank 
it, and more money, probably, was 
in the new strong-box at old Mott’s 
feet. If he could manage to get his 
hands on the box — well, they 
wouldn’t lay this at his door, if he 
used his wits, for they thought he 
was dead! 

He started briskly for the Double 
S Ranch, down in the edge of the 
rolling grasslands. Sam Stanton had 
been his father’s friend in the old 
days, and was his friend now. There 
were few who disliked Jeff Browder 
more than this grizzled pioneer cat¬ 
tleman disliked him. Stanton knew 
how scurvily Browder had dealt with 
Tip Linster. 

The sun was low when Linster 
reached Double S headquarters. He 
saw nobody about the place. Bring¬ 
ing up short at the retama-edged 
veranda, he hallooed softly. Old Stan¬ 
ton came out with a newspaper in 
one hand and a cob pipe in the other, 
recognized the caller immediately, 
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and hurried down the steps to him. 

“By thunder. Tip; irons, eh?” The 
ranchman’s voice was heavy with an¬ 
ger and resentment. “So they think 
it was you stuck up the stage. Well, 
I’m glad somebody was able to put 
somethin’ over on Browder. Dang 
him, I always had a hunch that Ben 
Gantt killed my brother Henry, and 
that Jeff was back of it; Henry and 
Jeff’d had trouble over cattle. 
Where’s the sheriff?” 

Ben Gantt was a JB range boss, 
and Browder’s star henchman. Lin- 
ster gave a brief account of his es¬ 
cape, then went on, speaking rapidly: 

“Sam, I didn’t stick up the stage. 
But I was ridin’ to Fireplace, and 
I happened to see the holdup. I 
thinks to myself: the stage line’s re¬ 
sponsible for any money it carries, 
and here’s a way for me to get even 
with Browder; so I lit in and robbed 
the robber, after the stage had gone 
on! I don’t know who the hombie 
was; don’t want to know. 

“Well, I rode to Hartsville to bank 
the money, day or so later. John 
Cleveland caught me there and took 
the dinero from me, and arrested me. 
Also he took back the two thousand 
Browder’d paid me for my little 
spread, thinkin’ I’d got that, too, out 
o’ the stage strong-box!” 

“I’ll be danged!” gasped Stanton. 

IP nodded, and pursued: 

“I hate turnin’ stickup. But 
Browder’s got to give me back what’s 
mine, and I cain’t figger out any 
other way o’ makin’ him do it. If 
they hadn’t took even my two thou¬ 
sand— Jeff will swear that this 
money, also, was in the strong-box— 
mebbe I wouldn’t turn stickup. Now 
listen close to this. 

“I don’t want to get you into any 
trouble, Sam. But if you think you 
can do me some favors and not have 
to suffer—well, I want these hand¬ 
cuffs busted off, and I want a good 
hawss, saddle, and different clothes, 


all of ’em hard to see in the dark, 
and a gun and belt.” 

“Shore, I’ll fix you up,” eagerly 
replied Stanton. “Be tickled to. Know 
where that old prospector cabin on 
Dead Hawss Creek is. Tip, don’t 
you, back in the hills a ways? Now 
you make that yore hideout, son. I’ll 
be takin’ a supply o’ grub there for 
you, inside of an hour or so. Le’s 
hustle to the anvil and bust them 
irons off, first thing.” 

Less than twenty minutes after¬ 
ward, a slender figure in dark cloth¬ 
ing left Double S Ranch headquar¬ 
ters on a fast, unbranded, sunburnt 
black horse, and made for the stage 
road at a point some two miles out 
of Sundog City. 

N IGHT had just gathered thickly 
when Linster reined the willing 
black to a halt in tall chaparral be¬ 
side a bowlder that marked an abrupt 
turn in the road. The stage coach 
would have to go slow here. Tip 
was none too early. Already his ears 
had caught the rattle of hoof and 
wheel. Quickly he drew his silken 
neckerchief over his face to his eyes. 
There was small danger of his being 
recognized in the darkness, but he 
was taking no chance that he didn’t 
have to take. He grinned a slow, 
highly amused grin. They wouldn’t 
accuse Tip Linster of this; Tip Lin¬ 
ster was dead! 

The vehicle came on, slowed for 
the sharp turn. A dark horseman ap¬ 
peared suddenly at the left front 
wheel. The muzzle of a Colt six-gun 
was very close to Eleazer Mott’s 
scraggly-bearded face. Mott clapped 
a foot on the brake lever, pulled his 
team to a dead stop, elevated his 
hands. Not a word had passed. The 
dark horseman then snatched the 
driver’s gun out of leather and tossed 
it into the scrub, and snatched the 
new strong-box down to his saddle- 
front. The next second he was gone! 
“Hey,” came in a drawling voice. 
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from inside the vehicle, the voice of 
Sheriff John Cleveland. “What you 
stoppin’ here for, Eleazer?” 

Mott’s shaky answer was lost to 
the ears of the now rapidly moving 
Linster. 

Tip knew very well that he 
couldn’t be trailed that night, and 
after he’d put a mile behind him he 
slowed the black to a walk. Then 
he rode into rocky terrain that would 
not show hoofprints plainly, rambled 
for a few minutes, made for a creek 
and entered it at an eastward angle, 
turned his mount and rode westward 
in the rocky bed for half an hour. As 
he pulled the black out of the water 
and into a lush wild meadow, he said 
to himself, wi'h a low chuckle of de¬ 
light : 

“It’d shore take a peacherino of a 
trailer to foller that!” 

He rode for Dead Horse Creek, in 
the pinon-dotted hills. 

With the food supplies that Sam 
Stanton had left for him in the an¬ 
cient cabin, Linster found a blan¬ 
ket, tallowdips, matches, and a bag 
of horsefeed. He lighted one of the 
tallowdips, and proceeded to shoot 
the locks off the new strong-box. In¬ 
side he found his own two thousand 
dollars, the three thousand that he’d 
taken from the unknown highway¬ 
man, and a thousand more, all in cur¬ 
rency. 

H E put it back and laughed aloud. 

Money was Jeff Browder’s one 
and only god, and just about now Jeff 
would be beginning to throw full- 
grown conniption fits. Tip wished he 
could see Browder, and hear him— 
especially, hear him—it would be 
worth a year of life! Then Tip so¬ 
bered. Well, why couldn’t he? It 
wasn’t so far down to Sundog. Be¬ 
sides, he craved a smoke, must have 
tobacco. 

He hadn’t bothered to take his 
wet Durham from a pocket of the 
trousers he’d left at Stanton’s. 


He hid the strong-box and its con¬ 
tents deep under a ledge, not too 
near the cabin. After a bolted sup¬ 
per of cold food, he mounted the 
sunburnt black and rode for the 
county seat. 

L INSTER had not over-estimated 
Browder’s fury. A tall and an¬ 
gular man of forty-seven, rock-faced, 
his pale-blue eyes a pair of burning 
slits, the big man of town and county 
paced the floor of his office in a rear 
corner of the Royal Straight Saloon 
building and heaped bitter anathema 
upon the heads of all stage drivers 
and all sheriffs. 

Now and then he shot a glance of 
contempt toward old Eleazer Mott, 
who was slumped in a chair, bearded 
countenance almost ghastly in the 
lamplight. Browder had no ears for 
the hilarity of the night crowd in 
the big room beyond the partition 
wall; the intermittent tinkling of the 
bar cash register bell, ordinarily 
sweet music to him, went unheeded. 

“Well, anyway,” he fairly spat at 
Mott, “Tip Linster’s dead, and that’s 
something. But who in tarnation’s 
this new stickup?” 

“I done told you ten times,” moan¬ 
ed the stage driver, “I hadn’t no idee 
a-tall. Jeff, he was the biggest hom- 
bie, on the biggest hawss, I ever 
seen. And he had the biggest gun. 
And he was that quick and smooth, 
Jeff, that—that I nearly believe he 
was a ghost!” 

“Yeah?” angrily sneered Browder. 
He jabbed a cigar between his teeth, 
bit it in two, threw both pieces sav¬ 
agely at his spur-scarred and untidy 
desk. “Well, I’m hiring a driver who 
don’t believe in ghosts, one that’ll be 
willing to burn a little gunpowder 
in order to protect my property. 
You’ve got two weeks’ wages due to¬ 
night, but I’m not going to pay 
you a red centavo. Now get out of 
here, you old rat!” 

Mott rose with alacrity that must 
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have surprised Browder. Spirit 
showed in his wizened face. 

“I reckon you better not fire me, 
Jeff,” he said, “and I reckon also you 
better gi’ me my wages. If you 
don’t—” 

He broke off and shrugged elo¬ 
quently. Browder took up the thread: 

“If I don’t, you’ll talk some. Cor¬ 
rect, eh? Very well; keep your job, 
Eleazer, and I’ll give you your 
money.” 

Browder had become very suave. 
He stepped to a battered safe beside 
his desk, soon had the iron door open 
and was taking out banknotes of 
small denominations. Without a word 
Mott pocketed the tiny roll, and 
went into the saloon, closing the 
door behind him. Jeff Browder 
turned with the intention of lock¬ 
ing his safe—and found himself star¬ 
ing straight into the barrel of a .45 
Colt six-gun. 

The big man paled, reached for 
the double-action Colt .38 that he 
carried holstered in his left armpit, 
thought better of it and reached ceil- 
ingward. 

“Well?” he barked. “Now what?” 

N O answer. The man who held the 
leveled .45 was tall and slender, 
in dark clothing from top to toe, with 
a dark-blue silken neckerchief over 
his face to his granite-grey eyes. He 
had come through an open window 
without a telltale sound. He placed 
his left forefinger perpendicularly 
across the mask at his lips, an order 
for silence. Keeping his gun ready, 
he moved swiftly to the open safe 
and dropped to one knee. 

“Wait—” shakily began Browder. 
“You—” 

A hoarse growl of warning came 
smotheredly from behind the dark- 
blue silk. The big man subsided, 
his features working in futile, beaten 
rage. He could see a whole boot hill 
down in the barrel of the unknown's 
heavy Colt. 
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The left hand of the unknown 
moved deftly, swiftly. Sheaf after 
sheaf of paper money he transferred 
from the inside of the safe to the 
inside of his black sateen shirt. Tip 
wished now that he had locked the 
door that opened into the saloon. 
Suddenly he rose, smothering a gasp. 

That door swung wide, and there 
stood John Cleveland, the fat Sun- 
dog sheriff 1 

L INSTER had to think fast, faster 
than either Jeff Browder or the 
officer. He darted in behind Browder 
and gave him a shove that sent him 
hurtling against Cleveland, and dove 
for the open window that had given 
him entrance shortly before. Cleve¬ 
land got steel out of leather quickly 
and thumbed a hammer. Just as Tip’s 
hands and feet struck alley ground 
simultaneously, the sheriff’s bullet 
crashed through the wall below the 
windowsill and collided with his 
skull a little back of the left ear. 

Although the wall had taken away 
much of the heavy slug’s force, the 
shock was enough to drive Linster 
down on his face, dazed and strange¬ 
ly weak. His inclination was to lie 
there. But will power that he hadn’t 
known he possessed ordered him per¬ 
emptorily to his feet. He could hear 
Cleveland yelling to Browder. It 
sounded dim. 

“Bring the lamp to the alley, will 
you, Jeff? I’m shore I got him. Now 
I reckon we can see who he is!” 

Tip staggered and fell. He real¬ 
ized somehow that to be caught 
meant the end of all worthwhile 
things for him, and that he had but 
a few seconds in which to make a 
getaway. Wisely, he used the few 
seconds in crawling under the saloon 
building. 

Browder and the sheriff, Browder 
carrying a lighted lamp, hurried to 
the alley and began to look about 
them in vain. 

“I was plum’ shore I got him,” la- 
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merited John Cleveland. "I shot low 
on purpose, Jeff.” 

“Yeah,” half snarled Browder— 
"and missed clean. This hits me hard, 
John. I’d collected today on that 
bunch o’ Herefords I sold last week, 
and that lousy stickup got every dol¬ 
lar of it!” 

He swore luridly, and went back 
inside with the lamp. The officer, 
much disgruntled, followed him. 

A FTER having lain hidden under 
the saloon building for more 
than two hours, Linster’s head was 
clear, his strength once more normal. 
He crept out, safe in the darkness, 
and went to his horse; he’d left the 
animal in shadows cast by a spread¬ 
ing liveoak, on a vacant lot not far 
behind the Royal Straight. He still 
craved a smoke. But buying tobacco 
now entailed too great a risk, and he 
decided to forget it. 

He was ready to swing himself 
into the saddle when his gaze fell 
upon the lighted dirty window of a 
lean-to that stood at the rear of the 
stage office. Eleazer Mott had quar¬ 
ters in that lean-to. Linster decided 
that he had important business to 
transact with Eleazer Mott. The old 
stage driver had been drinking heav¬ 
ily, and lay soddenly snoring. He 
was quite unaware of it when Tip 
lifted him, fully dressed, from his 
bed and carried him away in the 
night. 

Upon waking at sunrise the next 
morning, Mott had not the faintest 
idea as to his whereabouts. He lay 
on a blanket on the earthen floor of 
an ancient cabin. There weren’t any 
furnishings, save for the blanket. 
The door was closed; so was the 
window-shutter. The little light that 
filtered in through cracks seemed 
unearthly to him, in his hangover 
throes. A voice rang sepulchrally 
through the stark emptiness. Mott 
sat up and stared, and could see no¬ 
body. 


He had gone a sickly ashen behind 
his scraggly beard. His reddened 
eyes seemed ready to pop. For he 
had recognized the voice as Tip Lin¬ 
ster’s, and Tip Linster was dead! 

"Good mornin’, Eleazer,” a little 
louder this time. 

Mott looked this way and that. 

“Where are you, Tip?” he chat¬ 
tered. 

“Right here, old-timer.” 

“I—I shore cain’t see you!” 

To him the voice had come from 
everywhere, and yet from nowhere. 
Tip was outside, peering through a 
small crack. 

“Eleazer, you want to go on livin’ 
and bein’ reasonably happy?” 

“Shore,” promptly answered the 
old stage driver. 

"All right. Then tell me the truth. 
What is it that you know about Jeff 
Browder that made him afraid to fire 
you without any pay?” 

Linster had, of course, availed him¬ 
self of the opportunity to eaves¬ 
drop that had been thrust upon him, 
just prior to his entering Browder’s 
office by way of a window. Mott 
was badly muddled, and he was as 
superstitious as any Digger Indian, 
to begin with. The something with¬ 
in him that whispered warning whis¬ 
pered but weakly. And yet, he was 
silent. 

T IP abandoned his hope to the effect 
that he would be able to frighten 
Mott into a confession, and played a 
better card. 

“Listen, Eleazer. Jeff Browder is 
shore to have Ben Gantt or some other 
one o’ his pet polecats do away with 
you to keep yore mouth shut. It’s 
a wonder he ain’t already done it. If 
a masked man shot you off the stage, 
the blame’d natchelly go to the mys¬ 
terious new stickup; awful simple, 
that’d be. You tell me what I asked, 
and I’ll give you my word to stand 
between you and Browder and his 
polecats as long as I’m able to set 
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gunpowder afire. Now, old-timer, talk 
fast!” 

This bore fruit at once. Mott was 
badly shaken. 

“I seen Jeff Browder shoot Henry 
Stanton down like a dawg,” he said. 

Linster’s jaw dropped. “I thought 
Ben Gantt done that, Eleazer.” 

“No,” said Mott. “But Ben seen 
it done. I was with him at his house 
on the creek, there east o’ town, at 
the edge o’ JB range. Jeff and 
Henry met in the road a little ways 
below the house, and talked a few 
minutes—me and Ben couldn’t hear 
what they said—and all of suddent 
Jeff sneaked iron out o’ leather and 
begun a-shootin’. Me and Ben hus¬ 
tled down there, and Jeff soon con¬ 
vinced me it’d be awful bad business 
for me to tell. But I never had nary 
thing to do with carryin’ the body 
over to Dry Fork, where it was 
found. Nary thing.” 

Tip opened the door and walked 
in. Mott blinked at him. 

“So you never got drowned a-tall, 
and it was you got the box—” 

“Never mind,” interrupted Linster. 
“If we save yore hide, old-timer, we 
got to keep you out o’ sight awhile. 
Get up and come with me.” 

H E took Mott behind him on the 
black horse, and rode straight to 
headquarters of the Double S Ranch. 
Sam Stanton came out in response to 
Linster’s halloo, heard all that the 
cowboy had to tell him, and was for 
riding to Sundog City with the 
avowed intention of shooting it out 
with Browder. 

“It’s the only way, Tip,” he said 
wrathfully. “Mott bein’ the only wit¬ 
ness, the court wouldn’t convict Jeff 
wo’th a cent. If there was a way o’ 
makin’ Ben Gantt swear to the truth 
—but there ain’t.” 

“Oh, ain’t there?” Tip laughed a 
hard laugh. “Mebbe there is, Sam. 
Anyhow, you stay out o’ Sundog un¬ 
til you’ve heard from me again; 


you’ll likely spoil a heap, if you 
don’t. Eleazer here ain’t apt to run 
off and leave you, but better keep a 
eye on him. Much obliged for all that 
grub and stuff. See you later, Sam.” 

He rode off rapidly. 

Linster now had in the hidden 
strong-box the actual value of his 
little ranch in Browder money. But 
he didn’t want money. He wanted 
the Tumbling L Bar, apple of his 
eye. In order to get the place back 
he would need more thousands of 
Browder dollars, and before long he 
had them. 

H E held up Ben Gantt—stockily- 
built giant with pale-blue killer 
eyes like Jeff Browder’s—and from 
him took the payrolls of the two big 
JB cow outfits; did it in broad day¬ 
light and without uttering a word to 
jeopardize his identity. After the ex¬ 
citement that followed this had begun 
to die, the unknown dark horseman 
rode to a side window of the Royal 
Straight Saloon, on a Saturday night, 
shot the lights out and within two 
more minutes had cleaned the cash 
register and was gone! 

Sundog’s big man stormed, swore, 
fumed at poor Sheriff John Cleve¬ 
land unmercifully. Why, Cleveland 
hadn’t even been able to find out 
what had become of old Eleazer 
Mott! 

The raging Jeff offered a heavy re¬ 
ward for the capture of the dark 
horseman. It went unclaimed. Then 
there was a rumor, set going by Lin¬ 
ster himself, that the strange bandit 
had transferred his depredations to 
another county. 

Browder turned again to money¬ 
making. He rode for the Circle K 
Ranch with the intention of bidding 
on a pen of prize bulls, taking eight¬ 
een hundred dollars with him. Ben 
Gantt went along as guard. The two 
men turned a short curve in the 
scrub-lined trail and came suddenly 
upon a black hat lying top downward 
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in the dust. In the hat there was a 
square of white paper, on which had 
been printed boldly in pencil a six- 
word message. 

“Put yore money in the hat!” Jeff 
read aloud, as he and Ben reined 
their horses to a halt with the dark 
headpiece between them. 

Like an echo there came from the 
thick scrub a few yards ahead and 
to the right the menacing click of a 
gun-hammer. Gantt reached quickly 
for his low-slung Colt. There was a 
roar from the brush, and a bullet car¬ 
ried his Stetson away. His horse 
bolted frenziedly. 

Browder would have followed his 
foreman and star henchman, had not 
the somberly-clad masked man ap¬ 
peared before him with still smoking 
six-gun leveled. 

Into the black hat Jeff was soon 
dropping eighteen hundred dollars in 
banknotes. Back in Sundog City, an 
hour later, he proceeded to call John 
Cleveland everything but sheriff and 
gentleman. 

That night Linster visited Sam 
Stanton. The two held a conversa¬ 
tion of some length. On the next 
day, at Tip’s suggestion, old Sam 
made it convenient to stop at the 
home of Ben Gantt, a little east of 
town. 

S TANTON walked into Browder’s 
office in the rear of the saloon 
building, early that evening. He closed 
the door behind him, drew up a chair 
and sat down. Browder moved the 
desk lamp to put the light at his 
back, swung halfway around in his 
swivel-chair. 

“Jeff,” the cattleman began, “you’ve 
lost^ so much money lately that meb- 
be yo’re in need o’ ready cash. I’ll 
give you fifteen thousand for the 
Tumblin’ L Bar, Jeff.” 

Browder knew that the little outfit 
was worth nothing like that figure. 
Then he thought he understood, and 
he went a shade ashen. Sam Stan¬ 


ton was watching the big man close¬ 
ly, wisely. 

“I got a deed here in my pocket, 
Jeff, ready for yore signature and 
witness signatures,” said Stanton. 
“Plenty o’ witness timber in the 
saloon. The money’s inside o’ my 
shirt. Want it?” 

TN the other’s right hand there had 
J- appeared as though by magic his 
double-action .38. The muzzle frown¬ 
ed into Stanton’s lined old face. 
Browder’s eyes were narrow and 
glittering. 

“Don’t try reaching for hardware, 
Sam,” he said. “That’s my money. 
Leave it here on my desk, and I 
won’t kill you!” 

Tip Linster had not feared this 
greatly, but he was ready for it. He 
stepped into view at the open alley 
window, his Colt level and clicking. 

“Oh, I see,” growled Browder, hol- 
stering his .38. “Tip, you certainly 
are smart. But you’re not smart 
enough, young hombre!” 

Linster realized with a jolt that in 
his haste to save old Stanton he 
hadn’t thought to pull his necker¬ 
chief over his face! 

“Better high-tail it,” he said to 
Stanton. “I’ll hold this polecat. Don’t 
be uneasy, Sam. Nobody on earth 
can prove whose money that is.” 

The cattleman swore, rose and de¬ 
parted. Tip held Browder under his 
gun for a few minutes, then van¬ 
ished into the darkness. 

Tip was exceedingly blue now. He 
had failed. Well, there was one thing 
that he felt sure would not fail. 
Vengeance had little place in this. 
It was an inborn desire to see justice 
done. He stole swiftly to a window 
of Sheriff John Cleveland’s office. 
Cleveland had gone home for the 
night. 

Tip went hastily to the sheriff’s 
house in the edge of town. 

In response to a muffled halloo, the 
officer came to the front door. Light 
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from within illuminated Linster’s 
countenance. He wore no mask. 

“Tip!” gasped John Cleveland. 
There was relief in his voice. He 
hadn’t felt right about killing the 
cowboy. 

“Don’t drag iron, John,” Linster 
said. “If you do, I’m gone. Now 
listen. It was Jeff Browder who 
murdered Henry Stanton last May. 
Eleazer Mott, Ben Gantt, and Ben’s 
wife seen the shootin’. You know 
what a good woman’s oath means in 
court. Sally Gantt ain’t afraid to 
swear contrary to Ben now; he’s 
been so mean to her, she’ll be glad 
to get rid of him. Sam Stanton just 
made it his business to find this out. 
You hustle Sally here to Miz Cleve¬ 
land, where she’ll have protection, 
and ask her questions. After you’ve 
got Browder in jail, you can ride 
out to the Double S for Eleazer 
Mott, who’ll turn state’s evidence. So 
long, John, and good luck!” 

The night swallowed him. Two 
minutes later he heard the rapid 
hoof-beats of the sheriff’s horse. 
Cleveland was embracing with avid¬ 
ity that which seemed a big chance 
to even scores with Jeff Browder, 
lately his persecutor. 

T IP LINSTER was not of the sort 
that gives up easily. As he made 
his way through the friendly shadows 
and toward the little business sec¬ 
tion, he did some hard thinking. 
Then he had an idea that held prom¬ 
ise. If only Sam Stanton hadn’t 
started for home— But he had. Tip 
got his horse and rode a streak after 
Stanton, overtaking him a few miles 
out of town. 

“I got a plan,” said Linster. “Le’s 
go back to Sundog.” 

Sheriff Cleveland found the slav¬ 
ing wife of Ben Gantt willing to be 
Mrs. Cleveland’s guest temporarily, 
and willing to talk. Soon Jeff Brow¬ 
der was in a jail cell, a swearing, 
raging prisoner. A crowd was gath¬ 


ering fast in the semi-dark street be¬ 
fore the squat building that housed 
both jail and sheriff’s office. Cleve¬ 
land hadn’t been able to find Ben 
Gantt. 

Stanton and Linster were watching 
from the darkness. Suddenly Tip 
nudged old Sam, and muttered: 
“Now’s the time, I think.” 

T HE elderly cattleman made his 
way into the squat building, asked 
Cleveland for and received permis¬ 
sion to speak privately with Brow¬ 
der, and a minute afterward stood 
at a barred door peering into the neW 
prisoner’s ashen face. Linster had 
crept into the darkness behind the 
cell, and stood watching through a 
small, barred window. 

“You’ll mebbe need some ready 
cash now, Jeff,” half whispered Stan¬ 
ton. “Mebbe fifteen thousand would 
make Sally Gantt change her mind 
about what she told Cleveland.” 

Browder glared silently. A heavy 
form had just crept up to the cell 
window outside, passing within a few 
feet of the now hidden Linster. It 
was Ben Gantt, and he’d overheard 
Sam Stanton. 

Gantt whispered through to Brow¬ 
der: 

“I shore believe Sally will fall for 
that, Jeff. Get the money for me, 
and I’ll manage to see her.” 

“But I haven’t got fifteen thousand 
in ready cash, unless I sell the Tum¬ 
bling L Bar for money that’s already 
mine!” exclaimed Browder, his voice 
low. 

“Well, that’s better’n hangin’, ain’t 
it?” rumbled the big man’s chief 
henchman. 

In the sheerest desperation, Brow¬ 
der turned back to Stanton at t*ke 
barred door. 

“We’ll trade, Sam,” he agreed. 
Stanton hurried down the corridor, 
and shortly afterward came. back 
with John Cleveland and a deputy, 
for witnesses. The deal went through 
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very quickly. Then old Sam lifted 
his voice: 

“All right, Tip! You can come in 
now!” 

Linster entered the jail corridor 
by way of the back door, and he 
brought Ben Gantt in with him. Ben 
wilted almost before a cell-door key 
had been turned upon him—wanted 
to turn state’s evidence and save his 
own hide—and soon had told exactly 
the story that his wife had told a 
little while before! Browder almost 
choked. 

Cleveland turned inquiring eyes 
upon Tip. Tip grinned at him. 

“There’s nobody to prosecute me, 
John,” he said. “You see, Browder 
signed the deed without readin’ it— 
like I done one time! The paper has 
got a clause, a consideration, which 
I put in extry; it says that Jeff here¬ 
by exonerates Tipton Linster of all 
blame and indebtedness, of whatever 
nature, and states that he’s shore 
Tipton Linster had nothin’ to do 
with any stickup business here or 
anywhere else, at any time!” 


Browder in his cell overheard that, 
and choked yet again in his helpless 
rage. A deputy returned from the 
Double S with old Eleazer Mott, 
whose story of the Henry Stanton 
killing was identical with that of the 
two Gantts. John Cleveland faced 
Linster and put out a hand, and Lin¬ 
ster grasped it. 

“Jeff’s shore to hang, Tip,” said 
the fat sheriff. “His influence is gone, 
and no jury would find you guilty o’ 
anything even if you was to be tried, 
and I’m mighty glad of it. Sam will 
deed the little ranch back to you, 
eh?” 

It was then that Sam Stanton de¬ 
livered to Linster with a flourish a 
folded paper that he had all ready, 

“There, John,” he said, “goes the 
Tumblin’ L Bar back to the young 
hombie who registered the brand. 
Well, Tip, I got a jug out home, and 
we’ve earned the right to jubilate a 
little, tiny, bitsey bit; now ain’t we, 
boy?” 

“You said it,” Linster answered, 
with a grin. “Let’s go!” 
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Uj T OWDEE, strangers!” Hall swung off his sorrel mare. The 

I | Clem Hawkins, Snake- Dakin brothers followed his lead. As 
JL JL bite’s lone citizen, sang if by preconcerted signal, the three 
out the greeting as three men gal- whipped out revolvers and crowded 
loped up the empty street of the sun- around the old man. 
parched desert ghost town and reined “Listen, you,” grated Fox Dakin, 
to a halt in front of him. “You got company, see. For a while 

With a shift of his shoulders Ed anyhow. Were gonna* stay here 
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three, four weeks maybe—because we 
like the scenery.” 

“Why, go right ahead fellers.” 
Clem’s brow wrinkled. “That ain’t 
no call to stampede a man like you 
done, and pull a gun on him. You 
got a whole city full o’ empty houses 
to camp in.” 

“Naw, you don’t get the idea,” con¬ 
tinued Fox. 'We ain’t got any too 
much grub, and we thought you’d 
crave to be sociable and loan us 
some.” 

“Aw, quit kiddin’ the scrawny- 
necked old buzzard,” cut in Joe 
Dakin. “Knock him off, and ferget 
him. Dead guys is lousy tale-bearers.” 

S WEAT beads formed suddenly on 
the little desert rat’s forehead. 
Like a frightened rabbit he looked 
first at one of the intruders, then an¬ 
other. In the eyes of all three he read 
nothing but cunning, cruelty and evil. 

“I got a better hunch,” laughed Ed 
Hall. “Let’s save this old mud turtle 
a while. He can cook for us. I al¬ 
ways figured I’d like to have me a 
private ‘valay’.” 

Joe Dakin grinned. “Sure, we can 
have fun with him. And we won’t 
have nothin’ to do like washin’ dishes 
or nothin’. We can watch he don’t 
give us the slip easy enough.” 

“Safer to rub him out n o w,” 
grunted Fox. 

While Clem waited tremblingly be¬ 
fore them, the three killers discussed 
his fate as impersonally as if they 
were talking about the price of eggs 
in Boston. They decided to retain 
Hawkins for the time being. 

Hawkins was angry, rather than 
grateful. Suddenly a thought crossed 
his mind. He left it unvoiced. 

No use telling the visitors he hadn’t 
enough food for three guests, if they 
intended staying any length of time. 
Nor was there any way to get it 
without going back across the desert 
to Gopher City, thirty miles away. 
“Okay, it’s settled.” Fox Dakin 


spoke not to Clem, but to his com¬ 
rades. 

“I ain’t a-goin’ to be nobody’s ser¬ 
vant,” blurted Clem in sudden des¬ 
perate defiance. 

“Gettin’ choosey, huh.” Joe Dakin 
drew back his left fist menacingly. 

Joe was the bully of the trio. He 
enjoyed the feel and sound of fist 
on flesh. His fist on somebody else’s 
flesh. And it didn’t spoil his pleas¬ 
ure if the other fellow was tied up, 
or too small, or too old, to fight back 
either. 

Clem raised an arm to ward off the 
blow. Before Joe’s fist launched for¬ 
ward, Fox stepped in front of him. 

“Why sock the dizzy coot? He’s 
going to do what he’s told, and like 
it.” He turned to Clem. “Ain’t you, 
you old billy goat?” 

Clem nodded slowly. His spark of 
rebellion had sputtered out. He knew 
when he was licked, and he sensed 
that of the three outlaws, Fox Dakin, 
the oily-voiced, shifty-eyed, c o 1 d- 
blooded killer, was the most to be 
feared, the most deadly. 

Ed Hall lit a cigarette and smiled. 

“Well, any time cookie gets 
troublesome,” he drawled, “lighted 
butts burn a mean hole in the soles 
of a guy’s feet.” 

C LEM shivered slightly. But he 
cooked for his captors, waited on 
them hand and foot. Clem’s weapons 
were taken away from him. He was 
never allowed to go for water or 
brushwood unless one of the outlaws 
accompanied him. 

At night he was made to sleep on 
the floor, his hands roped securely 
behind his back, and the other end 
of the rope Fox Dakin fastened 
around his own waist. 

The trio were taking no chances 
on having their prisoner escape to 
make his way to Gopher City and 
apprise the authorities of their new 
and perfect hideout. 

During the daytime one of the 
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Dakins or Ed Hall was constantly on 
guard as a lookout on the little hill 
that rose behind the ancient mining 
town. The position commanded a 
wide sweep of the flat desert below. 
Anyone approaching Snakebite afoot 
or on horseback could be easily 
spotted while he was yet miles away. 

F OR a week the fugitives bullied 
and cursed old man Hawkins. 
They made fun of his mild blue eyes, 
the mat of straggly grey whiskers that 
covered his nervous, twitching face, 
and of the grotesquely patched, ill- 
fitting clothes that he wore. 

They seemed to derive some sort 
of fiendish glee out of making the 
thin little prospector’s life, or at least 
what part of it remained, as miserable 
and uncomfortable as possible. They 
planned to kill him before they left 
Snakebite, and they reminded him of 
it every chance they got. 

Clem couldn’t fight back. He never 
had been much of a fighter anyhow. 
Too small. The other fellows always 
bowled him over with the first smack. 
But maybe that was because the 
people Clem tackled had always been 
about three times his size, height and 
weight. 

At first Clem only wanted to es¬ 
cape from his captors, to get away 
from Snakebite and leave it in pos¬ 
session of the outlaws. Later he 
wanted to stay. He had no thought 
of running away. All he desired 
was a chance, just one chance, to 
even the score with his tormentors. 

He explained about his slender 
food supply. The outlaws laughed. 
Yet within a few days over the week 
they had literally eaten the old pros¬ 
pector out of house and home. 

“Let’s blow before we starve to 
death,” growled Joe. “This place 
gives me the creeps.” 

“Yeah?” queried Fox Dakin. “You 
birds figure how we’re gonna* travel 
since Ed lost the bankroll gamblin’ 
that we took offa’ the Gopher City 


stage.” He paused. “I’m with you, 
though, if you can dope out a way. 
We could lay over at Curley’s ranch 
in Arizona, if we could make the 
state line. This damn desert’s gettin’ 
on my nerves, too.” 

“You and me both,” assented Hall. 
Abruptly his tone changed. A new, 
dangerous light flashed in his eyes. 
“I got it,” he exclaimed loudly. “I 
bet old Twinkle-Toes here has got a 
fat poke salted away somewhere. 
Let’s ask him.” He laughed. “Any¬ 
how, the turkey-necked old fool can’t 
take it with him—where he’s goin’.” 

“We could leave tonight,” put in 
Joe. 

“Sure.” Fox Dakin turned to Clem. 

But Hawkins, though his lips trem¬ 
bled and his hands shook, declared 
he had neither gold nor money 
cached anywhere. 

“You’re lyin’,” snarled Fox. “Come 
clean, or I’ll let Ed work on you.” 

Ed Hall smiled. 

“We’re wastin’ time talkin’,” he 
said. “Gimme that poker. I’ll have 
a red-hot fire in the stove in a couple 
o’ minutes.” 

Clem’s lips went dry; his face 
blanched as Ed began making his 
preparations. His heart pounded 
wildly. If they found his life’s sav¬ 
ings they’d leave. Leave before he 
had his chance to even the bitter 
score. He looked about him dis¬ 
tractedly. 

E D pulled the poker out of the coals. 

It’s tip was white hot as he 
held it up and glanced over at Clem. 

Terror burned in the little man’s 
eyes. His shoulders sagged. 

“It’s—it’s under the floor of the 
jail,” be murmured weakly. “Just a 
couple of pokes of yellow gold. I— 
I bin savin’ up for—” 

“Shut up,” snapped Fox. “What 
do we care what you bin savin’ it up 
for. Show us where it is, and make 
it snappy. We ain’t got all night.” 
Like a man leading his own fu- 
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neral procession, Clem led the out¬ 
laws to the wooden jail that had once 
housed Snakebite’s lawbreakers. 

“The gold is under that plank with 
the loose end,” he said slowly. 

He pointed towards the center of 
the floor, as Fox Dakin lifted the 
lantern above his head to throw a 
better light about the building. 

“Which one?” snapped Ed Hall. 

Clem, shivering with pent-up emo¬ 
tion, moved across the room. He bent 
down, tried to dig his lean fingers 
into a crack in the stout plank floor 
and lift. Joe Dakin bent over to add 
his strength. But the board was ap¬ 
parently stuck fast. It refused to 
budge. 

«T’LL get a pry,” said Clem deject- 
edly. There’s an old length o’ 
drill steel leanin’ against the back o’ 
the jail. I used it before.” 

“Make it snappy,” urged Ed. 

The three worked on the floor 
board, avarice streaming from their 
eager, cruel eyes. Temporarily they 
discounted Clem. They had become 
accustomed to the old man’s appar¬ 
ently cringing docility. 

Clem stepped out into the moon¬ 
light. There was a sudden suspicious 
briskness in his step. Save for the 
door from which he had made his 
exit, the jail was securely locked. 

Clem Hawkins glanced behind him 
once. Fox Dakin still held the lan¬ 
tern. The other two struggled with 
the floor board. 

Using every last ounce of his 
strength, Clem swung the heavy oak 
door shut with a bang. He picked 
up a loose stone and hammered home 
the rusty bolt. 

With a shout of rage Fox Dakin 


and his companions rushed for the 
door. Too late, they realized what 
had happened. They stormed; they 
cursed; they threatened. But they 
received no answer. Everything 
seemed quiet outside. Ghastly quiet, 
still as death. 

Fox Dakin moved over to one of 
the barred windows and peered. A 
new exclamation and another curse 
burst from his lips. What he saw 
in the moonlight was a hatless old 
man astride a flop-eared burro trot¬ 
ting gaily out of a tumble-down 
structure across the street. 

The windows in the building were 
broken, and over the ancient door 
that creaked crazily on one hinge 
was the still decipherable legend: 
“Snakebite Security Bank.” 

Fox Dakin saw the two saddlebags 
that weighted the burro down, and 
he reached swiftly for the gun at his 
hip. His face was a vision of mottled 
rage as his hand came back empty. 
He had. left his gun-belt back at 
Hawkins’ camp. 

“Joe! Ed!” he shouted. “Gimme’ 
a shootin’ iron—quick!” 

B UT Fox was too late, Clem Haw¬ 
kins turned the corner a split 
second ahead of the deafening fusil¬ 
lade of bullets that rained up the 
street. 

Five minutes later he was head¬ 
ing out across the desert towards 
Gopher City and help. He was still 
astride the burro. One hand gripped 
the bridle reins of the outlaws’ horses. 

“Danged fools,” the old man mum¬ 
bled to his mount as Snakebite 
dropped Jrom view. “They ought to 
of known a bank is the right place 
to keep money in. Giddap, Beauty!” 
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T ERRY DALE came thrash- he was! He pulled the roan up with 
ing into Conifer on his foam- a whirlwind of dust right in front 
flecked roan—riding fast and of the Pine Hotel, 
reckless even for him, daredevil that He leaned from his saddle, ex- 
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citedly, and spoke hurriedly to the 
group of cowmen lounging there in 
the shade—that is, he seemed to 
speak to the group, but his quick 
eyes had narrowed out the man with 
the silver star on his vest—Sheriff 
Johnny McLachlan—and it was real¬ 
ly to him that Terry addressed his 
thunderous news. 

“Dude Kohler’s dead—up Thomp¬ 
son Gulch trail!” 

I T was just as if the trembling 
Terry had tossed a Fourth of 
July firecracker up there on the Pine 
Hotel porch. There was a melee of 
scraping, thudding feet, a commo¬ 
tion of chairs, wild, incredulous 
stares. 

Sheriff Johnny was the first to find 
his voice. 

“Dead, you say, Terry?” he cried. 
“What happened?” 

But if the sheriff expected Terry 
Dale to say what half of the other 
men expected Terry to say he was 
disappointed. 

“He’s shot, Johnny —but I don’t 
know anything about it!” 

There was then just the briefest 
split-second of silence. Then came 
a rising murmur that grew louder 
and more ominous—like the storm 
wind sweeping Wild Horse Mesa. 

Dude Kohler dead, eh? And this 
whippersnapper Terry Dale bringing 
in the sad news, eh? And with every¬ 
body in Conifer knowing that Dude 
Kohler and Terry Dale had been 
enemies for years! 

Say, what sort of a fool was this 
Dale kid, anyway—or what sort of 
asses did he take the men on the 
porch to be, eh? Huh—it was as 
plain as the nose on a man’s face 
that— 

But Sheriff Johnny, who had the 
reputation of being a pretty fast 
thinker under the worst of circum¬ 
stances, jumped in with another quick 
question—one he hoped might check 
the brewing storm. 


“Accident, maybe, Terry?” 

But Terry shook his head. He sat 
there on his blowing horse looking 
rather sadly at the group of men his 
announcement had so swiftly changed 
into a group of near-maniacs. 

But of course, it was happening 
just as he had expected. He knew 
when he had started for Conifer 
that he was putting his feet right 
into quicksand. But he had come 
anyway—foolishly, perhaps—but he 
had come. 

“Sheriff—all I know is this,” he 
said, trying to calm his voice be¬ 
cause he knew the whole world was 
listening. “I came riding down from 
my place—very slow—because the 
trail is muddy after the big rain. 

“I saw horse tracks in the mud 
as I went. Then I come upon Dude 
Kohler stretched out in the said mud 
with a big hole in his forehead. I 
got off, saw he was a dead one, and 
came on—” 

Growls and rumblings from the 
crowd again. But Sheriff Johnny 
was smiling. He figured he was 
reading the truth in Terry’s face. 

“See his horse around—or any 
tracks of another horse?”. 

“No, sir! I saw where his horse 
run off into the timber. But I saw no 
sign of any other horse—or man!” 

T HERE was a general exchange of 
winks and nods and smiles. 
Grandpa Cuddy, who had once 
served a year as a cattle association 
sleuth and who prided himself on 
his abruptness, cut in: 

“What made you kill him. Dale?” 
But the stabbing question didn’t 
noticeably jar Terry. 

“I said I didn’t kill him!” he an¬ 
swered unhappily. “I know nothing 
about it. I just come across his 
body —” 

“And you and him enemies?” 
sneered Grandpa Cuddy. 

Again Sheriff Johnny spoke up, 
authoritatively. 
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“Come on, Terry. You lead us to 
the body. Somebody go get Coroner 
Eddie Owens. Tell him to bring his 
buckboard. The rest of you—” 

The sheriff ended with a shrug. 
No need, he knew, to issue any spe¬ 
cial invitations. Every man in the 
group would go, many with drastic 
ideas in their heads. 

“Wait until I get my mare!” cried 
Grandpa Cuddy. Then he added, 
sotto voce, “I’ve never missed a 
lynching.” 

L YNCHING! Terry paled. Sheriff 
Johnny glanced quickly around. 
Yes, there was Doc SeCheverell. He 
could trust him. 

“Oh, Doc,” called the sheriff soft¬ 
ly. “I wish you’d ride alongside 
Terry and me—just for company. I’m 
deputizing you for the afternoon, 
Doc. I’ll expect you to stick with—'* 
Doc SeCheverell patted twin hol¬ 
sters. 

“I don’t carry two rods for noth¬ 
ing,” he remarked crisply. 

So they started without further 
ceremony—Sheriff Johnny, Terry in 
the center. Doc SeCheverell next. 
Behind trooped the. others—many of 
their faces craped with black looks 
—such men as “Wild Max” Hill and 
Bill Beardshear and “Horry” Stew¬ 
art and Red Feeney and “Smiling 
’Gene” Lindberg—except that he 
wasn’t smiling. “Dusty” Chapin 
whirled a rope rather suggestively. 

But Terry rode head up and shoul¬ 
ders squared and eyes straight ahead. 
There was nothing at all surprising 
about all this, after all. He had 
foreseen it all. He had known that 
he would be accused as a matter of 
course. 

The thought, when it had first 
struck him up the trail as he had 
leaned over the lifeless form of 
Dude Kohler, had terrified him—but 
only momentarily. He had reasoned 
it all out. 

If he had fled or hidden, the hue 


and cry would be on his heels any¬ 
way. By coming in and reporting 
his gruesome discovery, he stood one 
chance in a hundred of convincing 
someone—probably Sheriff Johnny— 
of his innocence. 

He turned suddenly to the sheriff. 

“You know I didn’t kill Dude,” he 
said breathlessly. 

“I hardly think you did,” said the 
sheriff, frankly. “But you’d better 
pray we find out who did when we 
get up here—or otherwise Doc and 
I may have our hands full prevent¬ 
ing a—a—” 

“I understand,” nodded Terry. In¬ 
stinctively his fingers went to his 
shirt collar. It seemed to be chok¬ 
ing him. 

A bay mare came abreast with old 
Grandpa Cuddy. 

“Looks bad for you, Dale,” squeak¬ 
ed Grandpa. “There was bad blood 
between you two. Dude accused 
you last May of being a calf 
stealer—”, 

Terry answered with polite dignity. 

“I proved him a liar!” 

“Well, the jury believed you rather 
than him,” admitted Grandpa, grudg¬ 
ingly. “I ain’t forgot the day you 
hit him on the chin, either—” 

“He tried to steal my girl!” 

“Yeah—so you said,” cackled 
Grandpa Cuddy. “Then you and him 
had a lawsuit over some land—” 

“I beat him in court that time, 
too!” answered Terry, wearily. 

“Yeah, but—” 

S HERIFF JOHNNY turned on 
Grandpa Cuddy with a show of 
exasperation. 

He said something low and signifi¬ 
cant and Grandpa Cuddy, with a 
pained look, fell back. Doc SeCheve¬ 
rell muttered savagely. 

But Terry seemed not to heed. He 
was running back over his stormy 
career with the man now dead. It 
had all started when he had moved 
onto a homestead up Thompson 
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Gulch where the eccentric Kohler 
ran his cattle. 

Kohler didn’t want neighbors. He 
had started talk about Terry and had 
even gone to the extent of attempt¬ 
ing to “frame” him on rustling 
charges. Then he had tried to poi¬ 
son Valerie Leonard against Terry. 
Finally he had gone to law with 
Terry over the homestead. 

A LOUD, as if to himself, Terry 
said: 

“He was always promising to get 
me!” 

“I know it,” said the sheriff kindly. 
“Everyone knows it. But Kohler was 
an old-timer in these parts. He had 
friends—” 

“A lot of his friends ride with us 
today,” added Doc SeCheverell 
pointedly—and Terry put his fingers 
to his shirt collar again. 

There was no doubt about it at 
all—Dude Kohler was dead. 

“Yeah,” nodded Coroner Eddie 
Owens, bending over the corpse in 
the trail. “Dude’s been dead—well— 
couple of hours, anyway!” 

The hatless men waited—and 
stared. 

“Just the one wound?” asked Sher¬ 
iff Johnny McLachlan quietly. 

“Yeah—right through the forehead 
—fatal as heck!” said Owens. 

“What kind of caliber, Eddie?” 
“Oh, kind of off-hand I’d say a 
.38,” replied the coroner, not look¬ 
ing up. A lot of eyes went straight 
to Terry’s holster, however. Sure, he 
carried a .38 caliber gun! The sher¬ 
iff had taken the precaution to note 
that on the way out. 

Now to get hold of that gun, 
thought Grandpa Cuddy, eagerly— 
but again Sheriff Johnny was a bit 
too quick for him. 

“Let me see your weapon, Terry,” 
he requested. 

The gun came out promptly. The 
sheriff examined it. As he had ex¬ 


pected it was fully loaded. He 
sniffed at it speculatively. 

“Use it lately, Terry?” 

“Yes—shot at a bobcat this morn¬ 
ing.” 

The sheriff, to the astonishment 
of Grandpa Cuddy and some of his 
hot-headed cronies, returned the gun 
—still loaded—to Terry. 

“Move the body, Mr. Coroner, and 
let’s see if there is anything under 
it,” suggested the sheriff. But there 
was nothing. The coroner, assisted 
by Doc SeCheverell, began to search 
the body. 

“Look around for an empty car¬ 
tridge, boys,” invited the sheriff, 
stepping down off his horse into the 
mud. The sheriff had already no¬ 
ticed what all of the riders had no¬ 
ticed—that there were no prints in 
the mud except the prints that had 
been made by Terry’s horse on the 
way down and by Terry as he ex¬ 
amined the body. The coroner looked 
closer at the dead man’s face. 

“Might be powder burns here,” he 
remarked. 

OULD be suicide,” said Sheriff 
McLachlan evenly, and no sooner 
were the words out of his mouth 
than Grandpa Cuddy let out a weird 
yell. 

“Well—where’s the gun if it’s sui¬ 
cide?” 

Men and horses pressed forward, 
threateningly. Doc SeCheverell, tak¬ 
ing a folded slip of paper from the 
dead man’s vest pocket, read and 
whistled. 

Then, with a guilty look he hastily 
folded the paper and tried to slip it, 
surreptitiously, to Sheriff Johnny— 
but Max Hill had good eyes. He 
spoke up briskly: 

“Read it to all of us, Sheriff!” 

So Sheriff Johnny read aloud: 

If anything happens to me blame Terry 
Dale. He did this. 

Dude Kohler. 

It was like an accusing voice from 
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the grave. Terry blanched in spite 
of himself. A triumphant cackle 
from Grandpa Cuddy. 

“Suicide! Heck! He did it! Dude 
says he did it!” 

“Dude was a little premature, may¬ 
be,” said Sheriff Johnny coldly. “It’s 
a cinch he never wrote this note 
after he was shot. I’m still—” 

The crowd pushed forward. 

“We aim on justice,” said Hill. 
“This punk never gave Dude any 
time to pray before bumping him 
off! But we’ll give the punk time 
for him to pray! We’re taking Dale, 
Sheriff!” 

“No, you ain’t!” said Sheriff Johnny 
swiftly. “I’m arresting him—he’s my 
prisoner—hey, Doc!” 

B UT Doc, starting up from where 
he had been crouched over the 
body, found himself looking into the 
ugly muzzle of a steadily held six- 
shooter. He had no chance to go for 
his twin guns. 

A quick hand yanked the sheriff’s 
gun from its holster. 

“Put ’em up—you, Dale!” came the 
hoarse shout. 

Terry put them up obediently. 
There was nothing else to do under, 
the circumstances. His gun was 
snatched from the holster. Quicker 
than a wink a noosed rope was slap¬ 
ped over his head. Grandpa Cuddy 
was laughing childishly. 

“We’ll have a right good hang¬ 
ing!” he said. 

“Listen!” cried the sheriff, wig¬ 
gling in the arms of two men who 
were holding him. “He’s my pris¬ 
oner. You can’t take him—” 

“We have!” 

“You’ll be charged with murder 
yourselves if—” 

“Okay. Charge us!" 

They closed in around Terry—all 
except six or seven of them, includ¬ 
ing the man covering Doc SeChever- 
ell and the pair holding the sheriff. 
Four men stood back, apparently 


against the idea of a lynching bee. 
Sheriff Johnny took heart. 

“Listen, fellows!” he shouted. “I’ll 
deal with you! All I ask is a little 
time to investigate this further! 
Dude Kohler, even if he is dead, 
wasn’t no saint. He must have had 
a lot of enemies. This boy Dale 
isn’t proven guilty. Would a guilty 
man come in to tell us about this 
killing? I say—” 

“A fool might!” suggested Grand¬ 
pa Cuddy. 

“Give me a little time, boys!” 
begged Sheriff Johnny, and one of 
the four men who hadn’t joined in 
the demonstration backed him up. 
“Yes,” agreed this man, “give Johnny 
a little time!” 

Max Hill cooled down a bit. 

“How much time you want, 
Johnny?” 

“Oh,” parried the sheriff, “a day 
or two.” 

“Nothing doing! What do you 
need time for, anyway?” 

“I’m still convinced that maybe 
this isn’t murder!” cried the sheriff. 
“Coroner Owens says there’re pow¬ 
der burns on Dude’s forehead. It 
isn’t likely he let any man come up 
close to shoot him—and besides, you 
boys ain’t noticed that Dude’s gun 
is gone!” 

Several of the mob grunted. No, 
they hadn’t noticed that. 

“T WANT time to look for a gun, 
X boys,” pleaded Sheriff Johnny. 
“Give me time before you take a life. 
We’ll never be able to hold our 
heads up again if—” 

“One hour!” said Max Hill sud¬ 
denly. He swung to Terry. “You 
can use it praying, fellow!” Hill 
looked at Stewart. “You guard the 
back trail. Nobody comes up, see— 
unless they’re with us—willing to 
see justice done. Understand?” 

An hour! The sheriff felt himself 
trembling in his boots. What could 
he do in an hour? He was sure 
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that Terry was innocent, but how 
could he prove it in an hour? Hope¬ 
less! He had but one slim chance. 
If he could find the gun! If it 
wasn’t murder— 

He wrenched himself free. 

“Surrender your guns and come 
on and help me. Doc!” he ordered. 
“We got to find that gun. If this 
was accidental—or suicide—Dude 
couldn’t throw the gun into the next 
county!” 

Doc released, edged over. 

“That note makes it look bad!” 

“Sure,” nodded the sheriff. “But 
the note could be wrong, too. We 
got to find that gun!” 

T ERRY looked up at the sun. It 
was going down fast. An hour 
would be sunset, almost. He noticed 
the magpies in the trees, scolding at 
the interruption of their afternoon 
solitude. Hill caught the look. 

“Last sun you’ll ever see set, mur¬ 
derer!” he rasped out. “And them 
magpies will have a scarecrow for 
company tonight.” 

Sheriff Johnny, kicking through 
the underbrush near Dude’s body, 
looked up, a queer expression on his 
face. 

“Doc,” he said to SeCheverell, 
“Dude was kind of funny about a lot 
of things, wasn’t he? He was in¬ 
terested in magpies, wasn’t he?” 

Doc SeCheverell nodded gloomily. 
“Yeah—he was always splitting 
tongues of young magpies to make 
them talk,” said Dock. “He was cruel 
with critters generally!” 

The sheriff’s eyes narrowed as his 
gaze swept the low trees. “A lot of 
magpies here,” he said slowly. 

Grandpa Cuddy, aglow with antic¬ 
ipation, laughed shrilly. 

“You think maybe one of them 
magpies might talk and give testi¬ 
mony for the murderer?” he asked. 
The mob laughed mirthlessly. 

The sheriff didn’t even bother to 
answer the sally. Instead he called 


to the four men who hadn’t been so 
eager to string up Terry. 

“Hey, McMeel, Neville, Reef—and 
Cervi!” he called. “You boys are 
young and limber. I’m investigating 
these trees along here for the gun. 
I want you to help me. Come on!” 

Max Hill took up Grandpa Cuddy’s 
joke. “He’s looking for a magpie that 
talks!” he shouted. “Well, you boys 
go ahead and help him. He ain’t 
got a lot of time. But if you do lo¬ 
cate a talking magpie I’m betting 
my saddle against a pine cone that 
the danged bird will say Dale here 
did the killing!” 

Terry, standing with his back 
against a tree, the noose still around 
his neck, looked at the sheriff in 
wonder. What good could come of 
poking around in the trees? 

There could be no help, no rescue. 
If others did arrive from Conifer 
they’d undoubtedly join Hill, Stew¬ 
art and Cuddy. No, he had best 
begin to pray, as his self-appointed 
judges had advised. 

P RAY! Yes, he’d pray—innocent 
as he was. He bowed his head. 

The mob waited silently. It would 
be rude to interrupt a man at his 
last prayers. But they watched Sher¬ 
iff Johnny and Doc SeCheverell and 
the four men that had gone to their 
assistance. The six were poking 
here and there through the dense 
foliage of the trees, arousing the in¬ 
dignant magpies to greater outcry. 

Grandpa Cuddy was frowning and 
clicking his store teeth. 

“What in Sam Hill can Johnny be 
up to,” he mused angrily. “He ain’t 
silly enough to be trying to find a 
magpie as could talk! If one did it 
would talk Dale’s life away, any¬ 
way !” 

He pulled out his big watch and 
sighed. “Forty minutes yet—before 
the show.” 

Ten of the minutes passed. Terry, 
head still bowed, had finished the 
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simple prayers he knew. He was 
thinking now of his mother, back in 
a middle-western state, and of Vale¬ 
rie, the girl he courted in Conifer. 
Luckily, she wouldn’t know until it 
was all over. But what grief would 
be hers when she did hear how he 
had died—lynched, as a murderer! 

A ND there would be none to sajr 
the mob was wrong. The sheriff 
might try to say so, but he would be 
booed down. Dude’s note— 

“He framed me, sure!” he told 
himself repeatedly. 

Ten more minutes passed—and ten 
more on top of that. Terry lifted 
his white face to see what Sheriff 
Johnny was doing and Max Hill took 
the move as an indication that Terry 
was through with his prayers. 

“Okay, Sheriff!” called Max. “You 
got ten minutes left.” 

“You’d better find that talking 
magpie in a hurry!” added Grandpa 
Cuddy, maliciously. And there was 
a laugh. But it quickly subsided 
when Sheriff Johnny, from a distant 
tree, called back: 

“I’ve found my talking magpie!” 
There was triumph in his voice— 
unmistakable triumph—and it nettled 
Hill. He ran forward, followed by 
everyone except the man who was 
guarding Terry. The youth’s heart 
leaped for joy. But it must be a 
joke! A talking magpie? What help 
could it be if it was true? 

“Sure,” said Sheriff Johnny, clam¬ 
boring out of the low-branched tree. 
“My hunch was right, men. I found 
a magpie that talks—look!” 

He held up an exhausted, sorry- 
looking young bird by one wing. 
From a leg dangled a piece of cord. 
And on th; end of the cord was a 
gun. Eyes stared at it unbeliev¬ 
ingly. 

“Know that gun, Hill? Chapin? 
Beardshear?” 

“That’s Dude’s gun!” exclaimed 
Beardshear. 


“Of course—the special light 
weight gun he toted,” said Sheriff 
Johnny loudly. “Dale didn’t kill him. 
Dude killed himself and had the 
magpie tied to the gun so it would 
fly away and remove the evidence. 
Seeing Dude died on this road, near 
Terry’s place, and with the note he 
left accusing Terry, he knew that 
we’d accuse Terry—but fortunately 
the magpie got caught in the 
branches!” 

Hill swore under his breath. Im¬ 
mediately his whole countenance 
changed. 

“Say, Sheriff, you’re too smart! It 
ain’t logical for a man to kill himself 
just to spite another feller. Maybe 
Dale told you to look for a hung-up 
magpie in the trees. Maybe he fixed 
that bird that way purposely. You 
ain’t found a talking magpie, after 
all.” 

N OW the smile broadened on 
Sheriff Johnny’s face. 

“Oh, yes, I did,” he grinned. “We 
all know how Dude was sort of boast¬ 
ful like. Well, he even had to brag 
about this!” The sheriff opened his 
other hand showing a roll of heavy 
paper. “I discovered this tied to the 
gun and read it before I announced 
my find.” 

“What is it?” demanded Grandpa 
Cuddy. 

“A note from Dude,” said the sher¬ 
iff. “You’ll all agree that it’s Dude’s 
writing and signature. He didn’t ex¬ 
pect it to be found for years, per¬ 
haps, but—I’ll read it aloud: 

By the time this is found—if ever— 
Terry Dale will have paid for something 
he didn’t do. I’m cashing in my own chips, 
and if you look on the other side of this 
paper you will understand why. It took 
them years to find me. The game is up and 
I’m not facing a noose. The joke is on that 
rat Terry, he will hang for my murder. 

Duke Kohler. 

“What’s on the other side of that 
(Concluded on page 126) 








WHERE RANGE RIDERS GET TOGETHER 



shore hope so. 

Me, I’m wearin’ red ones, like I allers 
hev done sinct I war knee high tuh a week 
old, bawlin’ calf. Boss, he eyes my wrists, 
whar th’ red shows, an’ plumb sniggers; 
but me, I knows how tuh keep my ol’ blood 
aflowin’ right. 

It’s My Bones, Savvy? 

An’ his blondie secretary, she oggles me 
plumb chucklin’, an’ her wearin’ one o’ 
them sawed-off dresses what’d gimme th’ 
rheumatiz aches afore night. Pokes ’er 
durned pretty li’l nose to’ards th’ ceilin’ 
an’ sweeps past my desk like she war 
sniffin’ gold outa th’ clouds. Well, it’s my 
bones, not her’n. 

Next time she comes slidin’ my way, 
lunch* hour, an’ says, all smiles, “Uncle 
Buck, tell us another yarn ’bout them cow- 
folks—please!” Me, I’ll just shore sit 
solid an’ jerk my brows sorta over my orbs 
an’ give ’er back one o’ them durned sniffs, 
like I’d sit on a cactus sudden like. An’ 
I go on achawin’ my hot-dawgs like she 
warn’t inside a thousand miles o’ nowhar. 
That’ll tuck ’er up, I betcha! 

But Don’t Get Me Wrong! 

But say, fellas, don’t git me wrong ’bout 
Blondie. She’s shore a eyeful; an’ sweet? 
Say, ain’t no peach ever on a tree what 
could match ’er cheeks, nor no blue sky, 
with all them li’l floatin’ clouds o’ dainty 
white, what kin match her eyes. Me, they 
shore look plumb through me, ev’y time. 
Ef I war jest ’bout twenty year younger— 

Hell, th’ boss is yowlin’ ag’in, scowlin’ 
'crost at me like this warn’t Christmas 
month an’ ev’ybody’s expected tuh smile. 
Now he’s sayin’ suthin’ again, eyin’ me 
solemn; says I gotta quit this yere 
scrawlin’ all my thoughts ’crost paper he 
has tuh buy; says “Go on, yuh durned ol’ 
bronc-peeler, an’ write somethin’. We 
gotta answer all these letters, while yuh 
just sits there a-dreamin’ ’bout blizzards 
an’ cow-herds snowed in, ’way out in yore 


white-face country ain’t nobody kin live 
in these days.” 

Yere’s th’ Top o’ th’ Pile 
Well, ’spect he’s gotta have it his own 
durned way. So, yere’s clawin’ from th’ 
top o’ th’ pile. Ike Saler comes fust, from 
up Detroit way. Say, Ike, how’d yuh ever 
keep warm, up thar whar th’ blizzards’d 
choke a whole herd an’ make a fella go 
round wearin’ gunny sacks roped over his 
feet? Ike’s shore ast a funny question, 
folks. One nobody else ain’t ast since I 
war workin’ strays in Wyomin’, just sech 
a winter, colder ’n’ all git-out an’ then 
some. 

Well, Ike, mebbe I kin tell yuh. Yuh 
wants tuh know ’bout what we fellas calls 
“Water witches,” an’ ef it’s jest all blooey. 

They’s Sure Truth in ’Em 
Son, I’d shore like squattin’ down ’long- 
side a chiick-waggin an’ spill yuh a heap 
o’ info. They’s shore real truth in them 
water witches, Ikey boy. I knows, fer I 
seen ’em with my own eyes and wasn’t 
believin’ in ’em a durned bit. First off, 
what’s a water witch. Well, it’s a li’l 
piece o’ copper wire ’bout four feet long. 
Yuh bends it intuh an inverted “Y,” point 
up. Then yuh crooks th’ two lower ends 
horizontal, each crook ’bout four inches 
long, as long as th’ palm o’ yore hand. 

Then yuh grips them tw crooks, holdin’ 
th’ p’int up’ards like I says, an’ then yuh 
starts slow walkin’ to’wards whar yuh 
thinks they’d oughta be water under th’ 
ground. 

Believe It or Not 
Now comes whut I done seen myself, 
believe it or not, so that Ripley fella says. 
Ef they’s water under that ground, th’ top 
o’ th’ water witch’ll start turnin’ down¬ 
ward, an’ son, as yuh goes on walkin’, 
grippin’ them two crooks, th’ p’int o’ yore 
“Y” will shore pull downwards, till yuh 
cain’t most keep holt o’ them two crooks. 

Up in Colorado fella comes along sayin’ 
he war a water witch. Ev’ybody give ’im 
(Continued on page 122) 
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(Continued from page 120) 
th’ merry hooraw. Says he, “Tell yuh 
whut, folks. I’ll guarantee thisaway. Ef 
I don’t find water, yuh needn’t pay me a 
cent. Ef I does strike water, yuh digs 
up a dollar a foot, cash, fer each foot o’ 
depth. An’ whut’s more, I’ll even tell yuh 
’bout how deep I’ll hev tuh dig." 

Two Dollars a Foot! 

One ranch-owner what was wantin’ water 
shore bad, speaks quick. “Ef yuh strikes 
water, hombre,” he says, “I’ll pay yuh two 
dollars a foot, spot cash.” 

So that water witch fella grins, uses his 
durned water witch wire and then stops 
over a spot an’ says, “Right yere, an’ ’bout 
fifty foot down.” We all gives ’im th’ 
snootin’ giggle, pronto. 

He only smiles an’ goes tuh work with 
his diggin’ machine—an’ up comes fresh, 
clear water, at forty-nine foot eight inches, 
shore’s I’m a livin’ example o’ whut pipe- 
smokin’ kin do tuh a good man. 

Seven Colorady Wells 

Fellas an’ gals, an’ Ike what’s ast th’ 
question, that fella dug seven wells up 
there in southern Colorady, usin’ his durn¬ 
ed wire, an’ he brung in all seven, good 
an’ worth real dinero. 

’Nother time, last summer, a water witch 
fella showed up down in my country. New 
Mexico, an’ claimed th’ same thing. Fella 
named Wilson took ’im up, wanted a good 
well. I war right thar, folks, believe it 
not. That hombre shore located real 
agua, an’ that well’s pushin’ up good water 
right this minute. Funny thing, ’bout them 
water witches—works fer some an’ not 
a-tall fer others. 

Nathin’ Doin’ ier Some Folks 

Wilson, hisself, tried it an’ found th’ 
wire worked, but some others on hand also 
tried it—an’ nuthin’ doin’. Don’t ast me 
how come, folks. All I kin say is, like 
Will Rogers, “All I knows is whut I sees 
with my own eyes.” 

Boss’s jest read this over, an’ his right 
paw’s reachin’ fer that new ink well he 
done bought after bustin’ one ’longside 
my haid last month; but I ain’t dodgin’ 
this time. 

No, sir, Ikey. I’m a Gawd-fearin’ man 
what’s got his incisors dug deep intuh th’ 
real truth this time. Some says a willow 
stick, shaped th’ same way, ’ll do th’ trick. 
Wilson hisself tol’ me it did, fer him, an’ 
thet he had tuh grip them two crooks so 
durned tight that, when he opened his 
paws, he was holdin’ all th’ bark what’d 
(Continued on page 124) 
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POSTAL LIFE'S PO LICY 


D UE to conditions many people have been forced \mmmJ A Safe, Sound Company 
to give up their insurance, and many others T r * . 
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tion Postal Life Insurance Company has designed thousands upon thousands of thrifty, sensible people 
this special Dollar-A-Month policy. in every State in the Union, and has paid 

It is a unique policy in that it costs only f | out more than^ $40,000,000 to its policy 

$1.00 a month, no matter what your age 
may be, from 18 to SO years. The amount 
of insurance that this dollar a month will 
buy, however, varies with the age. For ex¬ 
ample, at age 18 it will buy $1275 worth; 
at age 25, $1085; at age 30, $948; at age 35, 

$813. To find out what it will buy at your 
age see table below. 

The rate of $1.00 a month—less than 
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premium rate. In other words, because 
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' support want to give them the utmost pro¬ 
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the next five years while conditions 
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holders and their beneficiaries. 
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supervision of the New York State Insur¬ 
ance Department and is subject to the 
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Mail Coupon Now— 

We Have No Agents 

It’s easy to buy this Dollar Policy 
mail from Postal. The table below shows 
how much insurance a dollar will buy at 
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years of transition to better . 
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paying the $2.00 premiums—but 
based on the lower rates of your 
■present age, not what it will be 
five years from today. Thus from 
the beginning you receive Old 
Line LEGAL RESERVE Insur¬ 
ance with cash values and stand¬ 
ard policy provisions at a price 
you can afford. 


You Deal Direct 

Only Postal can give you a life 
insurance value like this, for 
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No More 
Whiskey 
Drinking 



The Happy Reunion 


beed from the 


vile bootleg :i horrible stud 

called home brew from private stills. Once he 
gets it in his system he finds it difficult to quit— 
but you can help him. What it has done for 
others is an example of what it should do for 

. AH you have to do is tc ’- 

address and t 


is you live that you did it Address 
DR. J. W. HAINES CO. 

1435 Glenn Building Cincinnati, 0 


(Continued from page 122) 
been on them crooks, that th’ tug was 
powerful. 

It Won’t Even Wiggle fer Me! 

Fer me, puhsonal, th’ blamed thing 
won’t even wiggle, nohow. That’s whut a 
water witch is, Ike. Try it. It’s been used 
thousands o’ times, all over our old West, 
with good an’ pore results. Ain’t nobody 
kin say what’s happen. Depth is figgered 
by pacin’ from whar yuh fust feels th’ up¬ 
end o’ th’ inverted “Y” jiggle tuh whar th’ 
p’int is pullin’ down with all its might. 
Number o’ paces shows th’ number o’ feet 
yuh has tuh dig down, figgerin’ a pace at 
three foot. 

Well, well, next letter’s signed Johnny 
West. Knowed a right good rider with 
that name, Johnny, up Montana way. Got 
perforated by a steer’s horn, dark night, 
an’s been missed ever since. 

Yore picture’s plumb right, range clothes 
an’ all, too. From oP Montana, eh? Shore 
makes me homesick, blizzards an’ all. I 
kin fair smell them good al’ plains, an’ 
them Bear Paw mountains when I onct 
drove stock over ’long th’ Milk River. 
Wonder ef yuh play as much poker in 
Havre, these days, kid? I l’arned a heap. 



“Wet Stock” 

Yuh wants tuh know what ’bout callin’ 
cattle “Wet stock,” eh? Don’t wonder yuh 
asts, Johnny, even though yuh air a cow¬ 
boy. It all come about thisaway, son. A 
heap o’ cattle war drove up from Old 
Mexico, crossin’ th’ Rio Grande—rustled 
stuff. Well, arrivin’ on th’ north side o’ 
th’ Rio Grande, fellas got callin’ them 
rustled cows “wet,” as they shore was 
after swimmin’ acrost. That’s how come 
th’ “Wet” part, Johnny. 

But, since then, fellas has got usin’ th’ 
same word when referrin’ tuh any rustled 
stock, cows, broncs an’ sech. Ev’body out 
in th’ cow country savvies th’ word. 

“Point,” “Swing” and “Drag” 

And so on we goes tuh next letter. Miss 
Mary O’Brien, o’ Point Sidney, Massa¬ 
chusetts. Gee, Mary, th’ ol’ Americano 
terra firma whar our fust forefathers 
stomped cold feet! I seen some nice views 
o’ yore country, ’while back, though, an’ 
it’s shore fine, purty’s all git-out; like you 
in yore swell photygraph yuh sent along 
tuh th’ boss. 

How come yuh sent it addressed tuh him, 
’stead o’ me, gal? I got fust right in this 
yere ol’ office tuh squint at ev’ry picture 
what comes in. Now yuh got ’im all stuck 
up like yuh’d radioed ’im a kiss. So yuh 
(Continued on-page 126) 














SEX 


TELL YOU THE TRUE FACTS ABOUT 

f 
• 

IT TOULD YOU like to know the 
VV whole truth about sex? AIL 
of the startling facts that even the 

frankest books have heretofore not dared 
to print are explained in clear, scientific 
manner, vividly illustrated, in the revo¬ 
lutionary book — The New Eugenics • 
Here at last, the naked truth stands forth, 
stripped of all prudery and narrow pre¬ 
judice. Old fashioned taboos are discards 
ed and the subject of sex is brought out 
into the bright light of medical science 
by Dr. C. S. Whitehead M.D. and Dr* 
r-wies a. Hoff, M.D., the authors! 
SEX ATTRACTION! 
r appeal and sex satisfaction are the 
powerful forces in your life. To re¬ 
in ignorance is to remain in danger 
of lifelong suffering. It is the purpose 
of this great book to show sex-ignorant 
men and women how to enjoy safely the 
thrilling experiences that are their birth* 
right. It not only tells you how to attract 
the opposite sex, but also how to hold the 
love of your mate throughout a blissful 
married life* 


for one moment of bliss- Science 
now lights the path to knowledge 
! and lifelong sex happiness. 

LOVE MAKING IS AN ART! 


You send no money — just fill out the 
coupon below and then when It arrives, 
inplain wrapper, pay thepostman $1.98. 

Sfs&isssnfsWq 
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DeptTW 121270 Sixth AveJNewYork.N.Y. 
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[FOLLOW this man 

ISecret Service Operator No. 88 Is on ttife Job! 
I finger°p^ta1n e mSd C °ed n ^ r I^ 1, roo^’ * eU * 

n ^SSOOO.'Jii^a'ndup^^ 

■-,T,TUTE o O-. 


sensational books ssssrfcjage 

OF A CURIOUS NATURE pTno sexuaiA” S 

LOVE and other UNUSUAL SECRET PRACTICES. Illustrated 
Catalogue * - — — - . .. — | 



T8LLEE and OUS—Latest Stuff 

Also TILL1E and MAC 



A Baby In Your Home 

Scientists now state that “Complete unity in life depends on 
sex harmony and that the lack of it Is the one greatest cause 
for nnhapp y marriages . Also that every woman “has the ca- 

Tnr pacity for sex expression" hut too of t- 

1 s ,he is undeveloped or suffering with gen- 
1 •ral female disorders, which rob her of her 

1 Mlop«)»8ir(,[.|. I,.„, ii. ,i, . ,.i i, I 
new nope, **~ ,, * u — J1 -*-- 



nferjwoSn^h^ 1 .... 

suffering from female disorders to learn 
about this splendid treatment, and how she 
may use it in the privacy of her own home. 

Get This Knowledge FREE 

in my two books “Full Development” and 
‘A Baby In Your Home,” I intimately dis- 
.. cuss many important subjects relating to 
emaie sex that are vitally interesting to every woman. They tell 

fag^?CTmy C S b deri°?and Ubl ti ? ti th °f 8 N n< tu° f,0therB haveand 

ftod^° l> IL ML W| ! L I^UDERS^ 

i 085-N, Tib and Felix Streets, St. Joseph, Mo. 


(Continued from page 124) 
wants to know what cowpuncher folks 
means when they uses th’ words “Point,” 
“Swing” an’ “Drag,” eh? 

Now that’s somethin’ right dost tuh my 
heart, somethin’ I’ve done knowed ever 
sence I war eight an’ could swing a mean 
rope at tiny calves—what my ol’ dad 
whaled th’ life half out’n me fer doin’. 
Nobody ain’t supposed tuh rope li’l baby 
calves not a week old. But I reckon kids 
allers will. 

Keepin * ’Em Headin’ Right 

Well, Mary, it’s just thisaway. When a 
trail herd’s strung out Tong th’ desert, we 
gotta keep ’em headin’ right an’ movin’ 
right smart an’ have somebody tuh stop 
any wanderin’ off tuh right or left. So we 
shoves coupla fellas up front o’ th’ herd, 
on their broncs, as “Point” riders. 'Long 
th’ sides o’ th’ herd we puts a few more, 
each side, tuh stop wanderin’. We call 
them riders our “Swing” men. 

Then behind th’ herd, shovin’- th’ whole 
works along, comes our “Drag” riders, 
who shoves forward th’ slow cattle what’d 
drag back, turn away an’ stop, thus gittin’ 
left behind. 

No, Mary, fella what wrote that yarn 
yuh read in that other magazine jest didn’t 
know his stuff when he called “Point” men 
(Concluded on page 128) 

A MAGPIE TALKS 

(Concluded from page 119) 
paper?” asked one of the men ex¬ 
citedly. 

The sheriff turned the paper over. 
The other side was a printed notice 
of the type sent out to the office of 
the sheriff in various counties and 
cities. Across the top it read: 
“Wanted ior Murder,” and there was 
a picture and a detailed description 
of Dude Kohler. 

“He must have known that I would 
get one of these,” said Sheriff 
Johnny. “So he killed himself rather 
than be taken in, and tried to fix the 
blame on Terry.” 

“Rat,” spoke up the man who was 
guarding Terry, repeating the word 
from the note Dude had written. 
“Yes, I think that ‘rat’ is the right 
word.” He took the noose from 
Terry’s neck as he spoke. “But the 
rat isn’t Terry!” 
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HARD OF HEARING? 

SEND FOR THIS 30-DAY TRIAL TREATMENT 

*v Which has restored the hearing, removed . 


men nan resrorea tne nearing, removed —^ 
head noises and eliminated catarrh of the 
head for ao many people. This treatment W89 
has been used by over 1.1S7.000 sufferers BOH 
m thepast 34 years. Write for fullinfor- EMSS 
mabonaboutthiscthieal treatment used ftSB r 
by a prominent ear specialistin his office 
practice, now simplified for home use. ' 
mam , bR. W. 0. COFFEE CO. 


SAVE 50% 


P. O. BOX 91. 


Hamilton. Ontario 


QUIT TOBACCO 


RARE PHOTOS, BOOKLETS 




)R°NOVELTY & C 


6 Fifth Are!, Dept. S-38, N. Y. C 


ONE FRENCH WOMAN 
TELLS /T 

ANOTHER. C 



-...../sKeS .. 

market." No Interference with your work. Attention: Nothing eiee to 
Knowing ^that” you* caumot^afford strenffttin or ^thlrd strengths; 

moderate 'price^End'delay'now by* getting 1 ”Prescriprion'^OO 0* at once 
and be done with it. Dr. Haller's Prescription 5000 successfully re- 
Heves some of the longest and most stubborn cases and is absolutely 
GUARANTEED TO FUNCTION 

OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
or at our option a second treatment furnished free. Shipped same 
hour that order Is received. In plain, seeled box. Send five dollars tor 
f-Lewyn Drug. Incorporated, 
few cents postage'™ delivery.'W rite"TODAY! 5 ’ p'sl'we^iso’oSer 
you our reliable Full Strength Prescription 8000 ... at *2 per boi. 


TILLIE and MAC 

JNEW STUFF) Peaches and Browning. Dumb Dora. Maggie and 
Jiggg, Boss and Babbles, The Gumps, French Stenographer, A 
Bachelor's Dream Adam and Eve. Kip and Alice. A Model's 
man's °Daughter ^and* P 10?'* Toots Casper, A Coachj 
type^of ^en^an^Vom 1 n r<?8 ln ^aiio 18 Actlo “ Montmartre 

Alone «« * —ML — va ^-°-^-v P 2!- 8- 




it positions, etc., special tt 

at Cards.” also "The Ni: 


SPECIAL: ALL FOR #1.00 

PARIS IMPORT CO. 

£158 Park Ave. Dept. TW New York City I 


THE HITCHING RAIL 

(Concluded from page 126) 
“Leaders,” “Swing” men “Flankers” an’ 
“Drag” riders “Rear guards.” Look like 
he war thinkin’ in military terms, ’stead o’ 
cow talk. 

Thisaway, Now! 

Well, all bronc riders thisaway afore 
we close. Lissen! We’re ’way over th’ 
thousand members uv our RANGE 
RIDERS’ CLUB now, an’ more a-comin’ 
in fast. Slam yore eyes on our SWAP. 
COLYUM. It sure is interestin’. Bet¬ 
ter git in it, quick. Lotsa fun. And say, 
bet yuh all been losin’ a pile o’ sleep, read- 
in’ all these swell stories th’ boss’s handin’ 
yuh— ket’s know what ones yuh likes best. 
We aim tuh please. 

An’ be on hand fer next month’s gala 
fiction rodeo, startin’ off with ROARING 
SIX-GUNS, a complete book-length novel 
full of double-barreled, quick-trigger ac¬ 
tion from start to finish! Waddies, it’s a 
humdinger! Then they’s novelettes an’ 
stories—yarns by such writin’ cowpokes as 
Ray Humphreys, F. N. Litten an’ Dabney 
Otis Collins. Thet thar issue will sure 
start the New Year with a bang! 

Poro este tiempo, amigos, bueno salud! 
Keep yore reds on. Still winter—an’ may 
th’ good Lord bless each an’ ev’ry one o’ 
yuh this blessed Christmas time. Full 
socks, boys, an’ full (Gee!) stockin’®. 
Don’t forgit th’ li’l kids, neither! 




APPLICATION 12-34 

BUCK BENSON, 

The Range Riders’ Club 
THRILLING WESTERN, 

570 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 

I’m rarin’ to join your outfit. Here’s my 
brand. 


(Name) 

Address .... 

City . State. 

Stories and features I liked best In this 


. Age. 

If you desire a membership card, enclose 
. self-addressed stamped envelope 
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CHAMELEONS 


25 Cents Each. Shii 
UVE, SAFE DELIVERY GUARAI 
jfvatch it change 


ijjeln* grasped in the fourhoief Ve^r 


LIVE BABY ALLIGATOR $1.50 

real live Baby Alligator try*Guar ? — 
janr ormf A Butted 


BIG ENTERTAINER 15o 


BIG CATALOG \ 


BEA L live pet turtles Fortune Telling By Cards 


nt a fascinating and interesting little pet. iu 
-ewill send you a real live PET TURTLE fc 
Thousands sold at ChicagoWorlds Pair. No 
i keep. Just give it a little lettuce orcabbagi 
own food. Extremely gentle, easily kept at 


HOME BREWED 


Merry Widow 
Handkerchief 
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